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Background 


Under  a previous  National  Research  Council  Transportation  Research 
Board  (NCTRP)  project,  recommendations  were  made  on  the  potential  application 
of  Quality -Of-Work-Life  programs  to  transit  agencies.  These  recommendations 
and  the  supporting  research  were  documented  in  two  reports:  NCTRP  Report  5, 
"Quality-Of-Work-Life  Program  For  The  Transit  Industry--Final  Report,”  and 
NCTRP  Report  6,  "Quality-Of-Work-Life  Programs  For  The  Transit  Industry — Model 
Programs.”  After  reviewing  the  reports  and  research  findings  NCTRP  Project 
Panel  A33-2  concluded  that  a second  project  was  needed  to  disseminate  the 
results  to  the  transit  industry.  Public  Administration  Service  (PAS)  was 
requested  by  NCTRP  Project  Panel  A33-2  to  submit  a proposal  to  disseminate  the 
results  of  its  initial  research. 

After  reviewing  an  array  of  strategies,  NCTRP  Project  Panel  A33-2 
decided  that,  with  the  help  of  local  sponsors,  regional  seminars  would  be  the 
most  productive  means,  given  the  financial  resources  anticipated  for  the 
project.  The  regional  seminars  were  to  be  based  on  the  previous  research  and 
address  issues  facing  management,  union,  and  others  concerned  with  development 
of  human  resources. 


Project  and  Seminar  Objectives 


The  objective  of  Project  33-2(2)  was  to  conduct  at  least  four-regional 
seminars  at  locations  geographically  distributed  across  the  nation.  Maximum 
use  was  to  be  made  of  volunteer,  local  sponsors,  and  support  in  arranging  and 
conducting  the  seminars.  In  accordance  with  its  approved  Work  Statement,  and 
in  order  to  meet  project  objectives,  PAS: 

1 . Provided  the  lead  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 

seminars  including  arrangements  with  local  sponsors  for 
support.  Also,  PAS  was  responsible  for  preparing  and 

making  announcements  to  potential  seminar  participants 
with  NCTRP  approval. 

2.  Provided  the  agenda  and  prepared  seminar  material, 

including  lesson  plans,  case  histories,  and  research 
related  to  quality  of  working  life.  Maximum  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  sequencing  of  seminars  to  modify 

appropriately  the  seminar  material  as  needed.  The  NCTRP 
was  given  the  opportunity  for  prior  reviews  of  seminar 
material . 

3.  Turned  over  to  the  NCTRP,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

project,  all  seminar  materials  and  this  brief  summary 
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description  of  the  seminars  conducted.  The  seminar 
material  is  in  a form  suitable  for  use  by  others  in 
conducting  additional  group  seminars  and  as  instruc- 
tional information  for  individuals.  The  seminar 
material  and  this  summary  constitute  the  final  report 
for  the  project. 


Design,  Development,  and  Delivery  of  the  Seminars 


PAS  began  work  on  the  contract  to  provide  four  seminars  on  Quality-Of- 
Work-Life  in  the  Transit  Industry  in  January,  1985.  The  first  efforts  were  to 
work  closely  with  the  Projects  Engineer  and  contract  panel  members  to  seek 
ideas  for  the  seminar  agenda,  identify  discussants,  and  suggest  suitable 
locations.  The  Projects  Engineer  and  Panel  members  were  very  supportive  and 
helpful  during  this  initial  phase  of  the  project. 


Design  of  Seminar  Content  and  Materials 


After  some  discussion  with  the  Project  Engineer  and  panel  members  it 
was  decided  to  use  a "workshop"  format  as  delivery  methodology.  The  workshop 
format  provided  a convenient  and  effective  way  to  publicize  the  findings  of 
Reports  5 and  6,  incorporate  the  principles  of  adult  learning  and  skill 
building,  and  provide  maximum  time  for  discussion  and  practice  of  new 
techniques. 

The  general  design  of  the  workshops  incorporated  a step-by-step  guide 
to  planning  and  implementing  Quality  of  Work  Life  (QWL)  in  transit  agencies, 
considering  transits'  special  demands  and  needs.  In  addition,  each  workshop 
was  to  focus  on  one  type  of  QWL  program  and  include  discussants  from  large  and 
small  properties. 

A workbook  of  approximately  250  pages  was  completed  for  use  in  the 
workshops.  The  workbook  was  based  upon  one  that  was  developed  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Agency  (UMTA) /American  Public  Transit  Association  (APTA) 
Transit  Productivity  Program.  The  UMTA/APTA  notebook  was  expanded  to 

incorporate  research  findings  and  model  programs  developed  under  the  QWL 
research  project.  Certain  sections  of  the  notebook  were  deleted,  and  transit 
property  specific  case  examples  were  added.  The  core  material,  used  for  all 
seminars,  included  articles  on  a Review  of  Quality  of  Work  life  Transit 
Characteristics,  Recognizing  the  Need  for  Change,  Steps  for  Organizational 
Change,  Tools  and  Techniques  for  Solving  Problems,  Planning  for  Action, 
Program  for  Organizational  Change,  and  Programs  for  Targeted  Change.  In 
addition,  each  workshop  included  case  material  related  to  the  special  topic  of 
the  workshop.  All  materials  were  in  a loose  leaf  note  book. 
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Workshop  Logistics  and  Publicity 

Workshop  logistics  included  contacting  local  transit  agencies  who  were 
potential  sponsors,  arranging  for  reasonably  priced  hotel  accommodations  and 
meeting  facilities,  mobilization  of  discussants  and  participants,  and  keeping 
track  of  registration.  A modest  registration  fee  was  used  to  cover  direct 
costs  such  as  refreshments.  In  addition,  limited  but  necessary  additional 
funding  was  obtained  from  NCTRP  and  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations  and  Cooperative  Programs  to  help  with  travel  and 
subsistence  costs  of  speakers. 

A brochure  and  a special  announcement  describing  the  workshops  were 
completed  and  distributed  in  four  mailings.  In  addition,  contacts  were  made 
with  the  Transport  Workers  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  to  assist 
in  publicizing  the  workshop.  The  Transport  Workers  Union  mailed  a copy  of  the 
brochure  to  all  local  union  Presidents.  Public  Transportation  Network  (PTN) 
officials  were  also  contacted  for  assistance  in  publicizing  the  workshops.  In 
all,  approximately  400  brochures  were  mailed  to  human  resource  directors,  line 
managers,  and  union  leaders.  Personal  contact  proved  to  be  another  effective 
way  to  attract  people  to  the  workshops,  and  Mr.  Gerry  Haugh,  Executive 
Director,  SAMTRANS  (an  advisor  to  the  project),  and  Chuck  Morison,  UMTA  panel 
member,  were  particularly  helpful  in  this  regard. 


The  Workshops 


It  became  evident  early  in  the  planning  process  that  there  were  more 
properties  willing  to  host  workshops  than  workshops  planned.  Criteria  were 
established  to  decide  on  the  locations:  QWL  activity  and  willingness  to  write 

a case  example,  union  participation  (where  QWL  involves  bargaining  unit 
employees)  and  a good  labor-management  atmosphere,  willingness  to  recruit 
attendees,  good  facilities  for  workshop,  willingness  to  provide  a facilitator, 
and  geographical  distribution. 

The  locations  finally  selected  for  the  workshops  included  Flint, 
Michigan;  Washington,  D.C.;  Houston,  Texas;  and  Los  Angeles,  California.  An 
overview  of  the  topic,  location,  and  invited  discussants  is  found  in  Figure  1. 

More  than  15  discussants  who  had  experience  with  QWL  programs  were 
identified  and  agreed  to  participate  in  the  workshops.  (See  Attachment  A.) 
The  discussants  included  both  transit  managers  and  union  leaders,  thus 
fulfilling  one  of  the  basic  precepts  of  QWL.  Further,  several  TRB  panelists 
were  speakers. 

Each  workshop  focused  on  a different  QWL  topic  drawn  from  research 
recommendations  of  topics  most  applicable  to  transit  agencies. 
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Location  and  Date 

Flint,  MI 
Aug.  8,  9 

Washington,  DC 
Sept.  12,  13 

Houston,  TX 
Nov .8,9 


Los  Angeles,  CA 
Dec  .5,6 


Figure  1 

OVERVIEW  OF  QWL  WORKSHOPS 


Topic 


Labor- Management 
Committees 

In-house  training: 
a prerequisite  for  QWL 

Incentives 


Job  Enrichment 

Group  Supervisory  Programs 


Discussant 


MT A /Teamsters 

San  Francisco  Muni/TWU 

WMATA 

Miami,  FL/TWU 

MTA/TWU 
St.  Paul/ATU 
Albany,  NY 

San  Diego 
Fresno 
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The  Flint,  Michigan,  workshop  was  held  in  August,  1985,  and  included 
33  participants  from  transit  properties  of  five  different  states.  Twenty-five 
participants  from  properties  of  eight  different  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  attended  the  workshop  in  Washington,  D.C.  Participants  included  both 
union  and  management  representatives.  The  Los  Angeles  workshop  was  held  on 
December  5 and  6 as  planned.  The  workshop  was  well  attended  with  34 
participants. 

The  Houston  workshop  was  canceled  because  registration  was  too  low  to 
justify  holding  the  workshop.  In  our  opinion,  registration  was  low  because 
(1)  the  workshop  was  too  close  in  timing  to  the  APTA  conference;  (2)  the 
location  of  the  workshop  was  not  within  easy  driving  distance  for  large 
numbers  of  potential  participants;  and  (3)  there  were  no  registrants  from  the 
host  site. 

Fortunately,  cancellation  of  the  Houston  workshop  served  only  to  delay 
conducting  of  the  fourth  workshop  which  was  subsequently  held  in  Miami, 
Florida,  on  April  23  and  April  24.  The  Miami  workshop  served  as  a wrap-up 
workshop,  incorporating  new  discussion  topics  as  well  as  ones  used 
successfully  in  previous  workshops.  The  workshop  included  35  participants  who 
gathered  to  discuss  QWL  topics  such  as:  incentives,  group  supervisory 

programs,  capacity  training,  and  labor-management  committees. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a summary  of  the  evaluations  completed  by 
the  participants  which  shows  a very  positive  response  to  the  workshop  program, 
the  leader's  organization  and  presentation,  and  the  notebooks. 


Conclusions  and  Observations 


Workshops  designed  to  disseminate  the  results  and  application  of 
research  findings  were  judged  successful  by  the  consultant  team.  Using  a 
combination  of  transit  speakers  on  substantive  issues  and  consultants  on 
process  issues  was  particularly  effective. 

The  transit  speakers  uniformly  indicated  that  they  benefited,  by 
taking  a fresh  look  at  their  own  programs  as  they  planned  presentations  and  as 
they  responded  to  questions.  Participants,  as  seen  in  the  evaluations,  judged 
the  material  to  have  strong  applicability  to  their  work.  The  union/management 
interaction  was  particularly  stimulating.  We  think  the  workshops  provided  a 
unique  opportunity  for  managers  and  union  leaders  to  identify  areas  of  mutual 
concern  and  benefit  through  application  of  quality  of  work  life. 

The  impressions  we  have  gained  from  some  seminar  participants  is  that 
current  conditions  in  the  transit  industry  may  not  be  conducive  to  further 
development  of  Quality  of  Work  Life  (QWL),  at  this  time.  But,  this  does  not 
mean  QWL  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  industry.  Qualify  of  work  life  is  an 
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approach  to  organizational  change  that  stresses  human  resource  development, 
employee  participation  in  decision-making,  and  productivity  improvement.  Our 
impression  of  the  industry  is  that  there  is  considerable  variance  of  emphasis 
on  productivity  improvement  and  human  resource  development.  In  some  instances 
this  tends  to  increase  adversarial  labor-management  relations  and  diminish 
opportunities  for  joint  problem  solving.  However,  our  research  demonstrated 
that  QWL  was  applicable  to  the  transit  industry,  and  it  illustrated  numerous 
successes.  We  advocate  that  industry  and  union  leaders  take  a closer  look  at 
this  approach  to  change. 


Attachment  A 


WORKSHOP  DISCUSSANTS  AND  SPEAKERS 


WORKSHOP  DISCUSSANTS  AND  SPEAKERS 


Workshop  Coordinator  and  Moderator:  Susan  Clark 


Speakers 


1st  Workshop:  Robert  Foy , General  Manager,  Mass 

Transportation  Authority,  Flint,  Michigan 
Trula  Parent,  Steward,  Teamsters  Local  214 
Jeri  Mersky,  Consultant  to  JLMB,  San 

Francisco 

Ray  Antonio,  Vice  President,  TWU  Local  250-A 
George  Newkirk,  Director  of  Operations,  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railway 


2nd  Workshop:  Linda  Hopper,  Training  Coordinator, 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority 

Carmen  Davis,  Human  Resources  Manager,  Miami- 
Dade  Transportation  Administration 
Dandred  Emanuel,  Director  of  Employee 
Incentives,  MDTA 

Sam  Milton,  Business  Agent,  TWU  291 
Lenny  Martinez,  Government  Supervisors 

Association,  Miami,  Florida 

3rd  Workshop:  Michelle  Caldwell,  Training  Specialist, 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
Frank  Shipman,  Director  of  Employee 

Relations,  San  Diego  Transit 
Hugh  Mose,  Assistant  Transit  Manager,  Fresno 
Transit 

Dennis  Costello,  Director  of  Operations, 

Fresno  Transit 


4th  Workshop:  Frank  Shipman,  Director  of  Employee 

Relations,  San  Diego  Transit 
Betsy  Voss,  Manager  of  Training,  Capital 
District  Transit  Authority 
Carmen  Davis,  Dandred  Emanuel,  Miami-Dade 
Transportation  Administration 
Ed  Darcy,  GSA,  Miami 
Sam  Milton,  TWU,  Local  291 
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Henry  Mack,  Consultant  to  MDTA 
Paul  Toliver,  Director  of  Operations,  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railway 
John  Edden,  TWU,  Local  291 
Jeri  Mersky,  Consultant  to  JLMB 
John  Hepburn,  Secretary -Treasurer , TWU,  Local 
250-A 


Attachment  B 


EVALUATION  FORMAT 


EVALUATION  FORMAT 


The  format  was  borrowed  from  the  UMTA  Workshop,  ''Human  Resource 
Dimensions  of  Productivity''  in  order  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
comparison.  Unfortunately,  the  sections  under  Roman  Numeral  I were  not 
treated  seriously  by  all  participants,  several  of  whom  found  the  format 
confusing  or  too  long.  The  best  evaluation  data  are  found  under  Roman  II  and 
in  the  comments. 
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1ST  WORKSHOP 
FLINT,  MI 


I . Sess ions 


QWL 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Transit  Industry 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Recognizing  Need 
for  Change 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Steps  for 

Organizational 

Change 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Tools  and 
Techniques 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Planning  for 
Action 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Rating 


4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

12 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

2 

3 

8 

1 

0 

Too  basic 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

5 

8 

4 

0 

0 

Fair 

9 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

15 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Too  basic 

9 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

5 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Fair 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

9 

7 

2 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

2 

3 

7 

1 

0 

Too  basic 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

7 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Fair 

6 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

13 

8 

4 

1 

0 

Not  useful 

1 

4 

7 

0 

1 

Too  basic 

7 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Fair 

8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

13 

7 

4 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

4 

7 

1 

0 

Too  basic 

7 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Fair 

5 

4 

5 

1 

0 

Not  interesting 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

1 

6 

7 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Fair 

5 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 
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Rating 


4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Programs  for 

Useful 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Organizational 

Too  advanced 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

Change 

Easily  understood 

9 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Excellent 

7 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Very  interesting 

6 

7 

2 

0 

0 

Programs  for 

Useful 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Targeted  Change 

Too  advanced 

1 

8 

6 

0 

0 

Easily  understood 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Excellent 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0 

Very  interesting 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Action  Planning 

Useful 

10 

6 

4 

0 

0 

and  Review 

Too  advanced 

0 

5 

8 

1 

0 

Easily  understood 

8 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Excellent 

9 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Very  interesting 

6 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Bibliography 

Useful 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Too  advanced 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

Easily  understood 

7 

7 

2 

0 

0 

Excellent 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Very  interesting 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 


II.  Overall  Evaluation 


Applicability  of  topics  to  your  work 

Adequacy  of  coverage 

Notebook 

Duration  of  sessions 

Leader's  organization  & presentation 

Speakers'  organization  & presentation 

Exercises,  practices  & techniques, 
program  planning 


Ex 

VG 

G 

Fair 

12 

11 

1 

0 

12 

11 

1 

1 

15 

8 

2 

0 

5 

9.5 

7.5 

1 

14.5 

6.5 

2 

0 

13 

6 

4 

7 

12 

4 

0 

8 

4 

4.5 

6.5 

Facilities 
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Duration 

Too  short 
Just  right 
Too  long 


How  much  did  you  learn 
A great  deal 
Very  much 
Some 

Few  new  things 
Little 


Would  your  recommendat 
favorable 
noncommittal 
unfavorable 


.5 

.5 


to  fellow  employee  be 


6 

13 

1 

? 

8 

8 

1 

0 

ion 

19 

0 

0 
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What  Were  the  Strengths  of  the  Course? 


Strengths : Cooperation;  understanding;  working  together;  good 
participation;  learning  creation  of  QWL  and  LMC;  showed  me  we  are  ahead  of  the 
game,  but  still  learned  some  things;  explanations  clear  and  specific  examples 
were  really  good.  Interaction  with  other  transit  systems,  with  L-M,  Sue 
Clark,  and  her  presentations — its  organization--speakers. 

Topics  and  info  presented  were  wonderful.  Notebook  was  a useful 
addition.  Transit  speakers  gave  excellent  info.  Insight  into  better  way  to 
incorporate  QWL  and  the  actions  to  do  it;  having  actual  agencies  speak  who 
have  QWL  lends  reality  and  improves  transfer  of  material.  Food  and  hotel 
superb.  Excellent  labor  participation,  hats  off  to  Trula  and  Ray:  one  on  one 
discussions.  Everyone  had  a chance  to  express  their  opinions  on  issues. 
Management  and  union  understanding  the  importance  of  the  employee, 
surroundings,  and  health;  discussions  with  other  people  and  the  diversity  of 
their  experiences;  hearing  the  experienced  properties,  relevance  to 
development,  and  operation  of  QWL  and  L-M  committees. 

It  showed  me  what  we  can  do  to  get  things  rolling  on  our  QWL  program: 
Hearing  speakers,  then  having  chance  to  talk  with  them;  facilitation  process 
was  very  effective;  use  of  ’’consultants"  (in  last  session).  Sharing  with 
others.  Learning  about  other  transit  systems  QWL;  great  follow  through  to  the 
end;  could  use  more  on  program  planning;  great  job.  Speakers  very 
knowledgeable.  Having  participants  that  actually  had  QWL  programs--showed 
what  was  practical. 


Please  Suggest  Ways  To  Improve  The  Program 


Improvements : Larger  room,  more  air  circulation;  more  time  for 

program;  more,  longer,  exercises  talking  about  union/manageraent  problems  in 
one  group.  Program  was  worth  my  time;  I wish  more  hourly  and  mgt  personnel 
could  have  been  here;  more  time. 

The  last  exercise  (planning)  needed  more  explanation.  Action  plan  was 
not  clear.  More  advanced  notice.  Reduce  the  history;  better  meeting 
facilities;  a little  more  preparation  by  some  transit  speakers,  but  all  in 
all,  I thought  the  seminar  was  terrific.  More  elbow  room.  More  time  to  talk 
with  Flint  personnel. 

Though  there  were  benefits  of  heterogeneous  group  re  experience, 
homogeneous  may  have  been  better.  Where  do  we  go  from  here,  rather  than 
how  ....  More  time;  limit  one-on-one  discussions.  More  programs, 
newsletter,  more  background  on  those  speaking  and  attending.  Room  too  crowded 
and  stuffy.  Add  one  day.  Longer  than  one  day,  didn't  need  the  tour. 


2ND  WORKSHOP 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


Rating 

4 3 2 10 


I.  Sessions 


QWL 


Transit  Industry 


Recognizing  Need 
for  Change 


Steps  for 

Organizational 

Change 


Tools  and 
Techniques 


Planning  for 
Action 


Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excel lent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 


6 8 4 0 0 

0 6 10  2 0 

8 7 3 0 0 

3 10  5 0 0 

3 11  4 1 0 

5 7 3 3 0 

0 3 9 0 0 

9 3 6 0 0 

3 10  4 0 0 

4 9 4 0 0 

4 9 3 1 0 

0 5 10  2 0 

6 6 5 0 0 

5 6 6 0 0 

6 6 5 0 0 

5 7 5 0 0 

0 4 9 3 1 

3 11  2 1 0 

19  6 10 

1 10  6 0 0 

8 5 4 0 0 

0 4 9 2 0 

3 8 5 0 2 

4 8 6 0 0 

4 8 4 1 0 

5 7 3 1 0 

1 2 11  20 

3 9 4 0 0 

4 8 4 0 0 

3 7 6 0 0 


Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 
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Rating 

4 3 2 1 0 


Programs  for 

Organizational 

Change 


Programs  for 
Targeted  Change 


Action  Planning 
and  Review 


Bibliography 


Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excel lent 
Very  interesting 


3 9 3 0 0 

0 4 10  0 0 

3 7 6 0 0 

3 9 3 0 0 

4 7 4 0 0 

5 6 3 1 0 

0 2 11  2 0 

3 7 4 1 0 

2 8 4 1 0 

3 7 4 1 0 

5 6 4 0 0 

0 6 8 1 0 

3 9 3 0 0 

4 7 4 0 0 

4 7 4 0 0 

4 2 5 0 1 

0 18  0 1 

5 3 4 0 0 

3 3 5 0 0 

1 2 6 0 2 


Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 

Not  useful 
Too  basic 
Not  understood 
Fair 

Not  interesting 


II.  Overall  Evaluation 


Applicability  of  topics  to  your  work 

Adequacy  of  coverage 

Notebook 

Duration  of  sessions 

Leader’s  organization  & presentation 

Speakers’  organization  & presentation 

Exercises,  practices  & techniques, 
program  planning 

Facilities 


_G 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 


Fair 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


3 8 4 2 

5 6 5 1 
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Duration 

Too  short 
Just  right 
Too  long 


How  much  did  you  learn 
A great  deal 
Very  much 
Some 

Few  new  things 
Little 


Would  your  recommendat 
favorable 
noncommittal 
unfavorable 


.5 

.5 


to  fellow  employee  be 


5 

10 

0 

7 

2 

6 

8 

1 

0 

ion 

18 

0 

0 
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Strengths 

• Exposed  to  new  communication  techniques  with  union. 

• People. 

• Content  and  timeliness. 

• Reinforcement  of  QWL  theory;  opportunity  to  meet  other 
transit  professionals. 

• Tools  and  techniques  for  solving  problems. 

• Group  involvement  sessions  and  inputs  from  participants. 

• Exchanging  ideas,  problems,  and  solutions  that  worked 
and  didn’t  work  in  transit  seminars. 

• Organization  and  presentations. 

• Everything. 

• Facilitator;  workbook. 

• Very  good  diversity  of  programs  discussed  with  practical 
examples.  Real  life  focus  is  a plus. 

• The  course  consolidated  information  that  I have 

previously  seen  presented  in  a more  scattered  manner. 
For  example,  articles  or  information  only  on  LCMs; 
exchange  of  info  with  other  people  from  other 

organizations. 

• Meeting  other  transportation  people  to  share  ideas. 

• Facilitator;  small  group  discussions. 

• The  reports  by  various  transit  properties  about  their 
QWL  programs  were  very  helpful.  It  gave  us  all  some 
ideas  to  take  back  to  our  own  workplace. 

• The  exercises  were  best.  Miami  case  study  and  New  York 
incentive  program  were  interesting. 
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Improvements 


• Greater  care  in  selecting  the  participants — too  broad  of 
backgrounds  and  job  responsibilities. 

• Good  as  is. 

• More. 

• Lengthen  the  time  spent  in  presenting  and  analyzing  the 
projects. 

• More  exercises  like  the  last  one. 

• Closing  remarks  needed  to  wrap-up  final  day. 

• Be  more  clear  on  topic  principles.  Better  to  give  third 
party  explanations  of  transit  situations  than  to  have 
the  actual  people  give  repetitive,  unclear  presentations 
(could  have  been  made  more  concise).  The  end  should 
have  been  "tied  up"  instead  of  leaving  it  with  groups. 

• Additional  subject  curricula;  additional  properties. 


3RD  WORKSHOP 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


I . Sess  ions 


QWL 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excel lent 
Very  interesting 

Transit  Industry 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Recognizing  Need 
for  Change 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excel lent 
Very  interesting 

Steps  for 

Organizational 

Change 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Tools  and 
Techniques 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excel lent 
Very  interesting 

Planning  for 
Action 

Useful 

Too  advanced 
Easily  understood 
Excellent 
Very  interesting 

Rating 


4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

6 

9 

4 

1 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

2 

14 

3 

0 

Too  basic 

9 

7 

4 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

Fair 

11 

7 

4 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

6 

7 

4 

3 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

3 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Fair 

6 

6 

6 

1 

0 

Not  interesting 

6 

9 

3 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

4 

15 

1 

0 

Too  basic 

9 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

3 

11 

6 

0 

0 

Fair 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

7 

12 

2 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

1 

14 

4 

0 

0 

Fair 

6 

10 

5 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

7 

9 

4 

1 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

2 

15 

2 

0 

Too  basic 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

3 

11 

6 

0 

0 

Fair 

6 

12 

3 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

5 

11 

6 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

5 

8 

6 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

5 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Fair 

5 

10 

4 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 
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Rating 


4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Programs  for 

Useful 

6 

9 

4 

1 

0 

Not  useful 

Organizational 

Too  advanced 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

Change 

Easily  understood 

7 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

Excellent 

5 

12 

3 

0 

0 

Fair 

Very  interesting 

4 

14 

3 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

Programs  for 

Useful 

8 

8 

3 

1 

0 

Not  useful 

Targeted  Change 

Too  advanced 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

Easily  understood 

3 

10 

7 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

Excel lent 

4 

10 

4 

0 

0 

Fair 

Very  interesting 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

Action  Planning 

Useful 

8 

8 

5 

0 

0 

Not  useful 

and  Review 

Too  advanced 

0 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Too  basic 

Easily  understood 

5 

10 

4 

0 

0 

Not  understood 

Excellent 

1 

13 

5 

0 

0 

Fair 

Very  interesting 

3 

12 

4 

0 

0 

Not  interesting 

Bibliography 

Useful 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Not  useful 

Too  advanced 

0 

2 

12 

2 

0 

Too  basic 

Easily  understood 

7 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Not  understood 

Excellent 

2 

8 

6 

1 

0 

Fair 

Very  interesting 

2 

6 

6 

2 

0 

Not  interesting 

II.  Overall  Evaluation 

Ex 

VG 

G 

Fair 

Applicability  of  topics  to  your  work 

6 

10 

5 

0 

Adequacy  of  coverage 

4 

12 

6 

0 

Notebook 

10 

10 

1 

0 

Duration  of  sessions 

1 

12 

8 

1 

Leader's  organization  & presentation 

14 

7 

1 

0 

Speakers'  organization  & presentation 

4 

13 

5 

0 

Exercises,  practices  & techniques, 
program  planning 

3 

11 

6 

1 

Facilities 

3 

5 

15 

0 
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Duration 

Too  short  5 
Just  right  13 
Too  long  1 

How  much  did  you  learn? 

A great  deal  2 
Very  much  10 
Some  7 
Few  new  things  2 
Little  0 


Would  your  recommendation  to  fellow  employee  be 
favorable  22 

noncommittal  0 

unfavorable  0 
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Strengths 

• Pinpointed  problems  and  helped  with  solutions  in  my  area 
of  employment. 

• Discussions  with  experienced  practitioners. 

• Excellent  presentation  by  seminar  leader. 

• Most  useful  was  the  section  on  recognizing  the  need  to 
change,  the  diagnosis. 

• Course  pertained  directly  to  transit  problems. 

• Group  discussions. 

• Ideas  were  applicable  for  immediate  use. 

• Information  was  easily  understood. 

• The  notebook. 

Suggestions 

• More  discussion  time. 

• More  time  on  the  possible  negative  consequences. 

• Not  enough  time  to  learn  specifics. 


4TH  workshop 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


The  session  extended  longer  than  participants  expected,  several  left 
to  catch  planes,  attend  meetings,  etc.  There  were  35  participants,  but  only 
13  evaluations  were  completed.  The  results  were  positive. 


In  response  to  specific  questions 
Items 


Applicability  of  the  Topics  in  General 
to  your  Work 

Adequacy  and  Coverage  of  Topics  on  an 
Overall  Basis 

Participant's  Notebook 

Duration  or  Length  of  Various  Sessions 
in  General 

Seminar  Leader's  Organization  and 
Presentation 

Transit  Speakers'  Organization  and 
Presentation 

Exercises,  Including  Case  History, 
Practice  of  Techniques,  and  Program 
Planning 

Meeting  Facilities 


Excellent 

Very  Good 

Good 

Fair 

2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

4 

7 

0 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

4 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Concerning  duration,  10  said  the  course  was  "just  right";  none  said 
too  short,  or  too  long. 

Asked  how  much  they  learned,  three  said,  "a  great  deal";  three  said, 
"very  much";  six  said,  "some  new  things";  and  one  said,  "very  little." 

Comments  on  strengths  of  the  course  were: 

• Clear  insight  on  addressing  and  solving  problems. 

• Combination  and  involvement  of  union  and  management. 

• Person  to  person  exchange  of  ideas. 
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• Ideas  coming  from  different  perspectives,  where  same 
problems  exist. 

• Sharing  ideas,  learn  group  techniques. 

• Showing  management  and  labor  can  work  for  goals. 

• Presentation  and  interaction. 

Suggestions  to  improve  the  program  were: 

• I would  like  to  see  union  TWU  and  USA  representatives 
and  a group  of  supervisors  and  managers  that  all 
actually  work  together  participate  in  this  type  of 
workshop  and  work  on  specific  problems  and  take  their 
problem  solving  positive  attitude  back. 

• Suggestions  for  programs  applied  without  consultants 
(budget  problems) . 

• More  facts,  more  documentation  of  results. 

• More  sessions  here,  involve  more  people. 

• No  change,  it’s  very  good. 

• Provide  more  material  from  everyone--I ' d like  to  know 
what  Broward  and  others  are  doing.  MDTA  needs  clearer 
presentation  of  pros  and  cons. 

Informal  comments  suggested  a willingness  to  move  ahead  with  planning 
applications  at  MDTA. 


Attachment  C 


Seminar  Workbook 


This  section  includes  an  edited  version 
of  the  student  workbook  for  the  sessions. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association,  the  Academy  for  State 
and  Local  Government,  Ms.  Susan  Clark  of 
Clark  and  Associates,  and  Dr.  Michael  L. 
Moore  of  the  School  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  of  Michigan  State  University  for 
their  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume 
for  publication,  and  their  kind  permission 
to  reproduce  some  of  the  materials  contain- 
ed herein. 
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Origin  of  the  Workshops 


The  National  Cooperative  Transit  Research  and  Development  Program  (NCTRP), 
part  of  the  Transportation  Research  Board,  funded  a research  effort  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  "Quality  of  Work  Life"  (QWL)  to  the  transit  industry. 

QWL  is  an  approach  to  organizational  change  that  is  unique  in  its  dual  emphasis  on 
productivity  improvement  and  human  values  in  the  workplace.  Organizations 
approach  implementaion  of  QWL  in  a variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  establishing  labor- 
management  committees,  incentive  programs,  quality  circles,  etc.  Most  QWL 
efforts  involve  employees  in  decision-making,  recognize  the  value  of  employees, 
and  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the  job  to  improve  operations.  Because  of  this 
emphasis  on  participation,  and  because  of  the  historical  influence  of  unions  in 
developing  the  QWL  concept  in  unionized  environments,  QWL  programs  require 
joint  labor-management  cooperation.  Union  and  management,  in  QWL,  respect  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  each  other  and  recognize  their  mutual  interest  in  a 
viable  organization. 

The  research,  conducted  by  Public  Administration  Service  of  McLean,  Virginia, 
with  Dr.  Susan  Clark  as  Principal  Investigator,  resulted  in  two  publications: 
Assessment  of  Quality-of-Work  Life  Programs  for  the  Transit  Industry;  Research 
Report  (Report  5)  and  Model  Programs  (Report  6).  The  Research  Report  assesses 
the  transit  environment  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  jobs  in  transit,  finding 
that  critical  industry  characteristics  such  as  lack  of  promotion  opportunities,  limits 
on  interdepartmental  communication,  and  competition  for  resources  strongly 
suggest  the  utility  of  QWL  programs.  Model  Programs  describes  five  programs 
found  applicable  to  transit  and  provides  guidelines  for  their  design  and  implementa- 
tion. 

NCTRP,  in  an  effort  to  promote  a better  understanding  of  QWL,  is  now  sponsoring 
four  workshops  conducted  by  Public  Administration  Service. 
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Workshop  Goals 


Provide  practical  advice  and  guidelines  on  implementing  Quality  of  Work  Life  to 
transit  managers  and  union  leaders. 


Objectives 


During  this  workshop,  you  will  — 

• Learn  about  quality  of  work  life 

• Learn  the  components  of  successful  QWL  programs  in  transit 

• Learn  the  steps  in  problem  solving 

• Discuss  case  histories  of  QWL  programs  in  transit  organizations  with 
program  participants 

• Interact  with  other  workshop  participants  on  issues  related  to  your 
own  programs 

• Assess  your  role  in  the  program  design  and  implementation  process 

• Apply  seminar  knowledge  to  design  a QWL  program 
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Seminar  Leader 


Dr.  Susan  G.  Clark  is  a senior  consultant  affiliated  with  Public  Administration 
Service  (PAS),  a nonprofit  firm  in  McLean,  Virginia.  Her  previous  positions  have 
included  assistant  director  of  the  Service  Program  on  Employer-Employees  Rela- 
tions at  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  project  director  for  the  National  Center 
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I.  Quality  of  Work  Life 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Introduction  to  "quality  of  work  life" 

• First  use  stresses  value  of  human  devel- 
opment 

Influence  of  ’60s,  baby  boomers,  and  af- 
fluence 

• Second  use  stresses  QWL  as  a way  to 
improve  productivity 

Influence  of  recession,  educated  work- 
force 

• Current  use  combines  earlier  ap- 
proaches: QWL  is  an  approach  to  organi- 
zational change  that  stresses  human  de- 
velopment, aims  to  offer  employees  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decision- 
making, and  promotes  productivity  im- 
provement 


B.  QWL  as  labor-management  effort 

• UAW-GM  agreements  establish  model 

• Need  for  win/win 


C.  Impact  of  QWL  on  Supervisors 

• Changing  role  for  supervisors— loss  of 
power? 

• Plan  for  new  roles 
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Overview  of  Quality  of  Work  Life  Today 

by 

S.  G.  Clark,  K.  D.  Warren,  G.  Greisinger 


In  this  brief  article,  Clark  reviews  the  origin  and  contemporary  meaning  of  the 
term  "quality  of  work  life"  (QWL).  The  phrase  is  shown  to  have  two  dimensions: 
an  orientation  to  human  development  at  the  work  site  and  an  interest  in 
participative  processes  to  improve  productivity.  Managers  and  union  leaders  may 
find  their  traditional  roles  threatened  by  QWL,  but  union-management  cooperation 
is  an  essential  element  of  all  QWL  program. 
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FINDINGS 


OVERVIEW  OF  QUALITY  OF  WORK  LIFE  TOOAY 


“Quality  of  work  life”  is  a phrase  that  is  now  widely  heard 
and  discussed,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  five  people  talking  about 
the  subject  would  agree  on  what  it  means.  What  is  quality  of 
work  life"’  What  techniques  have  been  used  to  implement  quality 
of  work  life,  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  these  efforts? 
AJthough  conclusive  answers  cannot  be  given  for  these  ques- 
tions, this  report  provides  some  direction,  and  the  reader  may 
want  to  explore  further  the  annotated  bibliography  in  Appendix 
A. 

A spate  of  articles  in  news  magazines  in  the  summer  of  1981 
popularized  the  term,  “quality  of  work  life.”  These  included  a 
senes  in  Fortune  by  Burck  and  a “Special  Report”  in  Business 
Week , titled  “The  New  Industnal  Relations  ” The  phrase,  how- 
ever, has  a much  longer  history,  having  been  coined  at  a con- 
ference at  Columbia  University's  Arden  House  in  1972. 

The  Arden  House  conference  and  publications  in  the  early 
1970s,  including  Work  in  America,  a report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Where  Have  All  the  Robots 
Gone?  developed  the  QWL  concept,  which  was  essentially  that 
principles  of  human  development  should  have  an  important  role 
in  work  organizations.  Keidel  (1980,  p.  8)  says  those  who  stress 
this  theme  see  QWL  as  an  intrinsic  value.  QWL  is  a goal  in 
itself.  "To  the  extent  they  address  productivity  at  all.  intrinsic 
approaches  either  (1)  assume  that  productivity  will  not  decline 
as  a result  of  QWL  activities  or  (2)  expect  that  it  may  increase 
indirectly  ...  a kind  of  salutary  side  effect." 

This  view  is  clearly  seen  in  Work  in  America  (1973,  p.  15): 

The  most  oppressive  features  of  work  are  felt  to  be  avoidable: 
constant  supervision  and  coercion,  lack  of  variety,  monotony, 
meaningless  tasks,  and  isolation.  An  increasing  number  of  work- 
ers want  more  autonomy  in  tackling  their  tasks,  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  their  skills,  rewards  that  are  directly 
connected  to  the  intrinsic  aspects  of  work,  and  greater  partici- 
pation in  the  design  of  work  and  the  formulation  of  their  tasks. 

That  this  theme  developed  in  the  early  1970s  as  the  “baby 
boom"  was  hitting  the  job  market  is  not  surprising.  The  nature 
of  the  work  force  was  changing  dramatically;  it  was  younger, 
better  educated,  little  concerned  over  economic  security,  and 
expressing  growing  dissatisfaction  about  all  institutions  and  au- 
thority in  society.  The  “organization  man”  of  the  1950s  was 
replaced  by  student  protestors  and  young  factory  workers  on 
wildcat  strikes  As  it  was  first  developed,  quality  of  work  life 
was  seen  as  a way  to  adjust  to  these  changes,  an  expression  of 
a belief  that  principles  of  human  development  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  workplace. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  however,  the  U.S.  economy  took  a sharp 
downturn.  The  oil  embargo  hit  the  automobile  and  related  in- 
dustries with  particular  severity.  Interest  in  productivity  im- 
provements became  dominant.  Having  a job,  rather  than 
improving  the  quality  of  the  job.  became  a goal  for  many  persons. 
During  this  time  period,  interest  in  quality  of  work  life  was  not 
abandoned,  but  was  modified.  A number  of  authors  viewed 
QWL  as  instrumental,  a means  used  to  improve  productivity. 


In  this  context,  QWL  as  a process  focused  on  participative 
decision-making  as  a means  to  improve  productivity. 

The  values  underlying  the  instrumental  approach  to  QWL 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  values  of  the  first  theme;  in  fact, 
there  was  a strong  emphasis  on  human  resource  development. 
The  participative  processes  were  seen  as  being  more  effective 
where  employees  were  trained  in  problem  solving,  as  an  example 
There  was  a difference,  however,  in  the  degree  to  which  human 
development  was  recognized  as  "good,"  whether  or  not  it  pro- 
duced changes  in  the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  the  organi- 
zation. Rubinstein’s  1977  article,  “Participative  Problem 
Solving:  How  to  Increase  Organizational  Effectiveness,"  is  il- 
lustrative: 

The  major  benefit  of  participative  problem  solving  is  the  solution 
of  problems  and  establishment  within  the  organization  of  a sys- 
tematic means  of  dealing  with  the  changing  demands  that  pro- 
duce problems.  The  ability  of  an  organization  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  change  is  crucial  to  its  success  and  sometimes  to  its 
survival.  . . . Personal  satisfaction  and  motivation  are  favorable 
by-products,  but  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  gravy  rather 
than  the  substance  of  the  paycheck  (Cited  by  Keidel,  1980,  p. 

10) 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the  phrase  “quality  of  work 
life”  was  being  used  in  two  ways:  (1)  to  describe  a set  of  beliefs 
or  values  concerning  the  importance  of  human  development  m 
the  workplace,  and  (2)  to  convey  commitment  to  a set  of  means, 
involving  some  form  of  employee  participation,  to  reach  goals 
of  increased  organizational  effectiveness  or  improved  produc- 
tivity. 

Quality  of  work  life  today  often  involves  a combination  of 
both  themes.  The  combined  emphasis  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (NYSE)  report.  People  and  Productivity:  A Challenge 
to  Corporate  America  (1982,  p.  22),  is  noted  as  follows: 

At  its  core.  QEL  is  the  effort  to  encourage  employees  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  key  decisions  that  affect  and  determine  day-to-day 
work  patterns  It  recognizes  that  the  person  who  does  the  job  is 
the  person  who  knows  the  job  best  And  it  seeks  to  draw  upon 
the  expertise  and  creativity  of  a better  educated  workforce  to 
help  redesign  and  reorganize  work  in  ways  that  meet  employees' 
as  well  as  employers'  needs  The  hoped  for  result  is  to  maximize 
workers’  contributions  to  the  producuvity  of  their  companies. 

It  is  this  combination  of  valuing  human  development  and 
structured  participative  processes  to  improve  productivity  that 
distinguishes  QWL  from  other  kinds  of  organizational  inter- 
vention that  were  also  developed  during  the  1970s;  management 
by  objectives  (MBO),  organizational  development  (OD),  and 
human  resource  development  (HRD).  All  of  these  approaches 
share  an  emphasis  on  human  values  with  QWL.  Management 
by  objectives  and  organizational  development  also  emphasize 
expanded  participation,  but  are  distinguished  from  QWL  by 
generally  limiting  participation  to  management  levels.  The  topics 
open  to  participative  decision-making  are  somewhat  more  lim- 
ited in  MBO  and  OD  than  in  QWL.  which  emphasizes  goal 
setting,  conflict  resolution,  and  problem  solving  Human  re- 
source development,  encompassing  training,  education,  and  de- 
velopment, is  most  similar  to  QWL  in  its  instrumental 
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orientation,  but  is  generally  not  participatory.  Management  de- 
cides what  to  develop  in  line  with  the  goals  of  the  organization. 
Nadler’s  (1970,  p.  89)  early  exposition  of  HRD  illustrates  the 
point  “Employee  development  activities  are  designed  to  produce 
a viable  and  flexible  work  force  for  the  organization  as  it  moves 
toward  the  future.” 

In  practice,  all  of  these  approaches  have  significant  areas  of 
overlap,  and  the  distinctions  are  a matter  of  degree.  The  NYSE 
study  (1982,  p.  22),  for  example,  refers  to  “an  array  of  human 
resource  programs”  which  encompass  “the  newer  participative 
decision  making  . . . Quality-of-Work-Life  programs,  as  well 
as  more  traditional  approaches  to  human  resource  manage- 
ment." A staff  paper  circulated  at  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  refers  to  QWL  as  "a  process  of  organi- 
zational development.”  Further,  these  approaches  to  organi- 
zational change  are  often  used  in  combination;  in  fact,  the  QWL 
philosophy  implies  team  building  which  is  often  associated  with 
OD,  feedback  which  is  integral  to  MBO,  and  skills  development 
which  is  basic  to  HRD. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  definition  of  “quality  of  work 
life"  will  follow  the  contemporary  usage,  combining  the  value 
orientation  and  instrumental  approach  to  organizational  im- 
provements. “Quality  of  work  life”  will  mean  an  approach  to 
organizational  change  that  stresses  human  values  and  human 
resource  development,  aims  to  offer  employees  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  decision-making,  and  promotes  productivity 
improvement. 

QWL  as  a Labor-Managamant  Effort 

In  the  early  1970s,  an  historic  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  General  Motors.  The  contractual 
agreement  to  seek  improved  labor-management  relations  at  the 
plant  level,  to  improve  the  relationship  between  workers  and 
their  supervisors,  and  to  increase  shop  floor  participation  in 
decision-making  was  important  because  it  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  a structure  (labor-management 
committees)  for  the  implementation  of  quality-of-work-life  im- 
provements. Further,  it  established  union-management  coop- 
eration as  a cornerstone  to  quality-of-work-life  efforts. 

This  agreement  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
growing  maturity  of  collective  bargaining  relationships  Robert 
Ahem,  Executive  Director  of  the  Buffalo-Ene  County  Labor 
Management  Council,  identified  the  following  signs  of  maturity 
that  were  evident  by  the  late  1960’s:  longer  term  agreements, 
establishment  of  mandatory  subjects  for  bargaining,  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  management’s  reserved  rights,  and  a willing- 
ness to  study  complex  issues  jointly,  e g.,  pension  plan  provisions 
(speech  to  the  Industrial  Participation  Association,  London, 
England,  April  12,  1983). 

Even  with  the  growing  maturity  of  labor  relations,  imple- 
menting QWL  was  not  easy  for  managers  or  labor  leaders.  Dr. 
Robert  Cole,  an  authority  on  quality  circles,  has  written  fre- 
quently on  the  problems  faced  when  companies  adopt  new  values 
and  participative  systems.  He  states  that  management  is  often 
unprepared  for  the  consequences — the  need  to  share  informa- 
tion, share  power,  and  decentralize  decision-making  (Cole, 
1983).  Brower  (1982)  notes  that  unions,  too,  face  difficulties  in 
accepting  QWL  projects.  Union  leaders  may  be  unprepared  to 
give  up  the  adversarial  role,  arguing  that  participation  already 


is  accomplished  in  collective  bargaining.  In  that  process,  em- 
ployees, through  their  elected  union  representatives,  participate 
in  determining  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

The  history  of  QWL  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  in  unionized 
organizations  there  can  be  no  QWL  programs  (as  defined  above) 
without  joint  union-management  cooperation.  Managers  cannot 
approach  bargaming  unit  employees  except  through  the  union. 
To  approach  the  employees  directly  would  undermine  the  key 
function  of  the  union,  which  is  to  provide  representation.  For 
its  part,  the  union  cannot  use  the  QWL  process  to  expand  the 
scope  of  bargaining  in  a way  that  usurps  the  basic  management 
function.  Union  and  management  must  respect  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  each  other  and  recognize  their  mutual  interest 
in  a viable  organization. 

Indeed,  there  are  three  sets  of  interests — the  employer,  the 
union  as  an  organization,  and  the  employees — and  all  must  gain 
benefits  if  the  effort  is  to  be  successful  and  on-going,  according 
to  Kochan  and  Dyer  (1976).  Benefits  may  be  different  for  each 
set  of  interests:  for  example,  management  benefits  from  im- 
proved productivity;  employees  benefit  from  improved  job  se- 
curity and  satisfaction;  and  the  union  as  an  organization  benefits 
if  employees  (union  members)  see  their  gains  stemming  from 
joint  union-management  efforts.  If  the  program  fails  to  benefit 
all  three  interests,  even  if  major  benefit  results  for  one,  according 
to  the  Kochan  and  Dyer  model,  one  would  expect  indifference, 
lack  of  support,  or  even  undermining  of  the  program  by  the 
party  that  does  not  see  benefits  related  to  its  own  interests. 

This  view  has  support  in  a study  of  nine  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  northeast.  A time  senes  analysis  of  productivity  and 
employment  levels  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  a va- 
nety  of  participatory  programs  had  any  effect.  All  plants  were 
studied  2 years  pnor  to  any  program  and  for  2 years  after 
program  initiation.  Six  of  the  plants  used  Scanlon  or  Rucker 
plans  that  encourage  structured  involvement  from  the  unions 
and  input  from  employees,  and  distribute  productivity  gains  to 
employees  in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses.  In  the  other  three  plants, 
labor-management  committees  were  established,  but  there  was 
no  provision  for  direct  benefits  to  employees  as  a result  of 
increased  productivity.  All  six  of  the  first  group  showed  in- 
creased productivity  and  stable  employment  with  the  programs 
still  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period.  None  of  the 
latter  three  plants  experienced  similar  gains,  and  none  continued 
meeting  in  the  labor-management  committee  by  the  end  of  the 
time  period  (Schuster,  1982),  thus  underscoring  the  Kochan  and 
Dyer  thesis  that  benefits  must  accrue  to  all  three  major  parties 

Managers  and  union  leaders  are  aware  that  subgroups  exist 
within  each  of  these  three  main  groupings  "Management,”  for 
example,  is  every  employee  of  the  organization  from  top  exec- 
utive officers  to  first-line  supervisors.  All  subgroups  must  sense 
benefits  from  the  QWL  approach  if  their  support  for  QWL  is 
expected. 


Impact  of  Quality  of  Work  Ufa  on  Suparvlsora 

If  quality  of  work  life  aims  to  change  relationships  at  the 
workplace,  increasing  the  autonomy,  self-direction,  responsibil- 
ity, and  challenge  of  rank  and  file  jobs,  and  if  participation  in 
decision-making  is  encouraged,  there  will  necessarily  be  a change 
in  the  relationship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  worker. 
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The  supervisor's  job  changes  in  both  forma]  and  informal 
ways  (Kline,  unpublished  dissertation  proposal.  MIT.  1982). 
Where  autonomy  of  workers  and/or  work  groups  is  increased, 
supervisor’s  formal  responsibilities — assigning  work,  setting 
schedules,  etc. — are  decreased.  Supervisors'  job  security  may 
even  be  threatened,  no  supervisors  are  needed  with  autonomous 
work  groups,  for  example.  As  communications  open  within  the 
organization,  perhaps  through  labor-management  meetings  or 
quality  circles,  supervisors  lose  their  monopoly  on  information 
coming  from  the  top  down.  As  supervisors  and  other  employees 
become  more  equal  in  their  knowledge  of  policy  and  operations, 
supervisors  may  lose  prestige  Finally,  as  employees  have  more 
self-directed  work,  rules  and  operating  procedures  become  less 
controlling,  and  supervisors  may  lose  the  informal  power  they 
had  to  dispence  with  the  rules. 

Studies  by  Kanter  (1977)  suggest  that  negative  consequences 
can  result  if  these  changes  in  supervisors’  jobs  are  not  taken 
into  account  when  planning  for  changes  in  rank  and  file  jobs. 
If  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  supervisor  are  reassigned  to 
the  workers,  the  resulting  free  time  may  be  used  in  controlling 
behavior  by  the  supervisors  (Kanter,  1982),  and  employees  may 
feel  overregulated  and  develop  perceptions  of  unfair  treatment. 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  supervisor  in  QWL  programs'7 
Gearly,  some  change  in  the  role  is  required  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  within  this  body  of  literature,  organizational  problems 
relating  to  the  rank  and  file  employee  often  produce  recom- 
mendations for  changing  the  job — work  redesign  Concerning 
problems  relating  to  the  supervisor,  recommendations  often  call 
for  changing  the  person  through  better  selection  procedures 
and/or  training,  and  for  changing  the  consequences  of  work 
through  changes  in  the  reward  system  (Strauss,  1975;  Walton 
and  Schlesinger,  1979). 

There  are.  however,  few  explicit  directives  in  the  literature. 
As  Strauss  (1975,  p 72)  notes.  "One  thing  emerges  from  all  the 
research:  there  is  no  one  best  way  to  supervise."  Walton  and 
Schlesinger  report  on  the  factors  that  contribute  to  difficulties 
for  supervisors  as  work  redesign  is  implemented  These  include: 
(1)  failure  to  distinguish  between  appropnate  behaviors  and 
responsibilities  during  start-up  (more  controlling)  and  program 
maintenance  (less  controlling);  (2)  unrealistic  assumptions  by 
top  management  concerning  work-group  development  trends 
and,  consequently,  overly  high  expectations  concerning  super- 
visors’ performance;  (3)  underestimation  of  importance  of  se- 
lection and  training  of  supervisors;  (4)  failure  to  tie  supervisors’ 
rewards  to  work-team  development  and.  a related  issue,  failure 
to  develop  a realistic  timetable  for  work-team  development,  (5) 
failure  to  utilize  excess  time  of  supervisors;  and  (6)  absence  of 
supervisory  support  systems  The  latter  is  particularly  important 
to  the  authors  who  emphasize  that  supervisors  may  well  pick 
up  on  the  prevailing  ideology  of  the  preeminance  of  the  rank 
and  file  and  develop  a sense  of  their  own  lack  of  importance  to 
the  organization. 

The  implications  of  the  research  clearly  point  to  the  impor- 
tance of  specific  attention  of  the  role  of  the  supervisor  in  any 
plan  for  organizational  change  Further,  the  supervisor’s  posi- 
tion cannot  be  treated  as  a separate  entity,  but  must  be  integrated 
with  changes  in  the  work  of  those  he  or  she  supervises  and  with 
issues  of  delegation  of  authority  from  top  management 


Result*  of  QWL  Programs 

Has  the  QWL  approach  been  successful  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  improving  productivity  and  job  satisfaction'7  The  results  are 
mixed.  Greiner  et  al.  (1981)  identified  244  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  had  used  309  job  enrichment  programs,  including 
team  efTorts.  increased  participation,  job  rotation,  or  job  rede- 
sign. Few  of  these  programs  have  received  careful  evaluation 
The  authors  say  that  the  information  available  is  “impression- 
istic." “On  the  key  question  of  whether  state  and  local  govern- 
ment job  enrichment  efforts  improve  productivity  or  employee 
satisfaction,  there  is  little  documentary  evidence"  (Greiner  et 
al.,  1981,  p.  342).  Where  evidence  for  improved  productivity 
does  occur,  it  is  usually  associated  with  redesign  of  day-to-day 
jobs  or  increased  participation  by  workers  in  decisions  affecting 
them. 

Brett  and  Hammer,  in  a review  of  10  years  of  literature  on 
employee  participation  programs  and  their  impact  on  organi- 
zational effectiveness,  found,  as  did  Greiner  et  al.,  that  few 
programs  had  been  carefully  evaluated  The  dominant  form  of 
evaluation,  they  say.  is  the  case  study  Although  positive  changes 
in  organizational  effectiveness  are  routinely  reported,  there  is 
no  way  to  determine  from  the  evaluation  if  increased  effective- 
ness was  the  result  of  the  program  or  of  some  other  change  in 
the  organization  (e  g.,  capital  investment  in  new  technology). 

Brett  and  Hammer  are  more  confident  about  the  results  of 
participative  programs  on  employee  satisfaction.  Empirical  tests 
with  before-and-after  measures  are  available,  and  the  research 
demonstrates  that  "direct  participation,  properly  implemented, 
with  adjustments  made  for  individual  differences  in  values  and 
expectations,  appears  to  contribute  positively  to  job  satisfaction, 
involvement  and  commitment"  (Brett  and  Hammer,  1982.  p 
235). 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  research  the  link  be- 
tween improved  productivity  and  job  satisfaction,  but  the  re- 
lationship remains  uncertain.  Some  found  a causal  link,  that  is. 
increased  satisfaction  leads  to  improved  productivity,  but  others 
found  that  high  performance  produced  satisfaction  (Dyer  and 
Schwab.  1982).  There  is  also  an  implication  of  the  latter  in  the 
AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Regional  Council’s  findings  (Bocock. 
1981). 

Although  an  overview  of  quality  of  work  life  from  a scientific 
perspective  may  appear  pessimistic  because  of  the  inability  to 
document  outcomes,  one  must  also  consider  the  difficulties  in 
conducting  research  of  this  son.  organizational  theory  which 
predicts  beneficial  results,  and  positive  reports  from  practition- 
ers. These  considerations  suggest  that  the  chance  of  success  for 
QWL  is  greater  than  found  in  scientific  evaluations. 

A great  deal  has  been  wntten  about  difficulties  implementing 
and  evaluating  quality  of  work  life,  and  some  of  these  issues 
will  be  dealt  with  below,  but  after  more  than  a decade  of  ex- 
perience. the  weight  of  accumulated  evidence  is  judged  positively 
and  it  is  possible  to  write,  as  Tausky  (1982,  p 15),  "the  tech- 
niques are  available  for  building  more  humane  and  productive 
systems  " 
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II . Transit  Industry  Characteristics 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Historical  Perspective 

1.  Social  change  in  1950s  detrimental  to 

transit  industry 

• Suburban  population  increases 

• Affluence  puts  cars  within  reach  of 
more  families 

• Transit  ridership  drops— almost  200 
transit  companies  closed  doors 

2.  Transit  seen  as  way  to  accomplish  social 

goals  of  1960s 

• Urban  renewal,  environmental  issues 
concerns  for  transit-dependent 
population 

• First  federal  funds  provided  through 
Housing  Act  of  1961 

• UMTA  Act  passed  with  labor's  sup- 
port, 1964 

3.  Federal  support  expands 

• Initial  support  only  for  capital  im- 
provements 

• 8 6 percent  of  operating  cost  per 
mile  was  covered  by  operating  reve- 
nues through  1970 

• Continued  service  decline 

• 1974— direct  operating  expenses 
available  under  Section  5 

• 1981— government  subsidy  provides 
more  dollars  than  fare  box  and 
political  pressures  influence  operat- 
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ing  decisions  (e.g*,  expansion  of  ser- 
vice into  low-density  suburbs) 

« Reagan  election  signals  change,  cut- 
backs in  federal  funds 


B.  Transit  Organizations 

1.  A government  service,  but  not  a 

monopoly 

2.  Workforce  characteristics 

# Hourly  employees  — more  educated, 

more  women,  more  blacks  and  His- 
panics 

9 Management  employees— more  edu- 

cated, more  hired  from  outside, 
more  women,  younger 

3.  Characteristics  of  transit  organizations 

9 Flat  organizations 

9 Departments  (operations/mainte- 

nance), highly  interdependent,  but 
often  in  competition  for  resources 

4.  Job  characteristics 

9 Operators:  generally  like  work  (al- 

though stressful)  but  dissatisfied 
with  supervision,  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, policy,  recognition  re- 
ceived 

9 Maintenance:  higher  levels  of  job 

satisfaction  than  operators,  more 
opportunity  for  advancement,  evalu- 
ations more  objective,  skills  trans- 
ferable 


C.  Demographics— the  future 
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Summary:  Changing  Objectives  of  American  Transit 


In  "Changing  Objectives  of  American  Transit,"  Transport  Reviews,  Vol. 
3,  No.  3,  1983,  pp.  287  - 299,  G.  J.  Fielding  describes  three  periods  of 
transit  history,  each  with  different  goals  and  objectives,  each  requiring 
different  managerial  response  and  strategies.  The  first  phase,  from 
roughly  1950  to  1960  was  a period  of  decline  and  attempts  to  cut  losses. 
Phase  two,  spanning  the  1960's  and  1970's  saw  growing  political  support 
and  the  introduction  of  federal  funding.  The  current  phase,  beginning  in 
1980,  is  marked  by  fiscal  concerns. 

Fielding  stresses  that  the  objectives  of  American  transit  are 
"fundamentally  a creature  of  politics."  (p.  289)  During  phase  one, 
suburban  growth  exploded  without  consideration  of  transit  policy.  In  the 
middle  phase,  urban  renewal  (a  new  federal  policy)  came  to  be  linked  to 
mass  transit  funding.  Transit  objectives  were  secondary  to  the  urban 
renewal  policy.  During  the  1970' s other  social  objectives  were  linked  to 
transit,  e.g.,  reduction  in  pollution,  decreased  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  Politically  popular,  transit  gained  federal  operating  funds, 
but  also  established  patterns  that  encouraged  expansion  without 
consideration  of  possible  farebox  revenue. 

The  author  argues  that  operating  assistance  has  proved  to  be  a "mixed 
blessing."  While  the  period  of  decline  was  reversed,  service  expanded,  and 
improved  service  provided  to  transit  dependent  populations,  the  stage  was 
set  for  huge  cost  increases  that  drained  away  transit's  political  support. 

Transit's  goals  are  still  unclear,  according  to  Fielding.  Should  it 
be  considered  an  essential  public  service  provided  for  by  taxpayers,  or 
should  it  be  evaluated  as  a business  with  cost-effectiveness  a primary 
goal? 


Transit's  decline,  subsequent  rapid  growth  with  the  advent  of  federal 
support,  and  current  plateau  set  the  stage  for  the  emergence  of  issues 
pecular  to  transit  that  are  facing  management  today  and  are  the  focus  of 
the  quality  of  work  life  seminar.  Specifically,  during  the  1950's  the 
industry  had  a declining  employee  population.  Thus  the  population  was 
primarily  comprised  of  World  War  II  veterans,  hired  during  the  latter 
1940's.  It  was  not  until  the  infusion  of  federal  operating  funds  that  the 
industry  began  to  grow.  Reviewing  employment  statistics  in  five  year 
increments  from  1950  through  1980,  Fielding  found  a decline  in  employment 
from  1950  until  1975.  Especially  in  large  older  properties,  the  new  1970's 
employees  (with  many  more  minorities  and  women)  were  being  supervised  by 
older  white  males,  many  of  whom  were  retired  military.  Managers  may 
remember  the  explosions  as  the  cultures  clashed. 

The  current  plateau  has  reduced  promotion  opportunities,  and 
demographic  projections  suggest  declining  numbers  of  potential  applicants 
as  the  proportion  of  youth  in  our  population  declines.  The  management 
challenge  of  the  1990 's  may  well  be  how  to  attract  employees  from  a small 
pool  of  potential  applicants  without  increasing  cost  of  entry  level  wages; 
retain  good  employees  with  few  promotion  opportunities,  and  manage  cost 
containment  while  transit  is  still  considered  a public  service. 
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Consideration  of  the  Transit  Environment 

by 

S.  G.  Clark,  K.  D.  Warren,  G.  Greisinger 


The  article  discusses  transit  agencies  as  flat  organizations  (i.e.,  with  limited 
opportunities  for  promotion)  with  a changing  workforce  (more  women,  blacks,  and 
Hispanics).  These  characteristics  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  human 
resource  development  and  quality  of  work  life  (QWL)  programs. 

The  report  reviews  surveys  of  job  satisfaction.  Characteristics  of  bus  operators’ 
and  mechanics'  jobs  are  also  discussed,  and  these  characteristics  suggest  that 
certain  approaches  to  QWL  are  applicable  to  transit. 

Finally,  the  potential  for  success  is  assessed  from  a labor-management  point  of 
view.  Can  cooperative  programs  work?  The  author  thinks  they  can. 
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Reprinted  from  An  Assessment  of  Job  Enrichment 
and  Quality  of  Work  Life  in  the  Transit  Industry, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Transportation 
Research  Board,  NCTRP,  Washington,  D.C.  (October  1983). 


There  have  been  two  general  categories  of  response  to  the  changing  environment 
faced  by  transit  managers.  Kemp  (1982)  refers  to  them  as  the  balance  sheet 
approach  and  the  productivity  approach.  (1)  The  balance  sheet  approach  involves 
fare  increases  and  service  cutbacks.  This  is  a most  common  response  since  the 
results  as  reflected  in  operating  ratios  are  almost  immediate.  Yet,  this  approach, 
while  often  justified,  may  produce  long  range  negative  effects  in  terms  of  lost 
ridership  and  a related  decline  in  public  support.  (2)  The  productivity  approach  has 
typically  involved  capital  investments  in  the  transit  industry  as  in  many  U.S. 
corporations. 

Thomas  Peters  studied  management  practices  in  "excellent"  corporations  and 
reports,  "One  way  to  get  productivity  increases  is  to  install  new  capital  equipment. 
But  another  method  is  often  overlooked.  Productivity  can  be  improved  by 
motivating  and  stimulating  employees."  (1980:200) 

"Productivity"  has  often  been  associated  with  layoffs.  Thus,  productivity  improve- 
ments may  be  feared  by  employees  in  an  industry  where  80  percent  of  operating 
?xpenses  go  to  wages  and  salaries  (Kemp,  1982:3)  and  job  security  is  highly  valued 
(Perry  and  Angle,  1980:69).  Yet  Dina  Beaumont,  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  asserts,  "productivity  shouldn't  be  a dirty 
word  to  unions.  An  efficient  organization  is  more  likely  to  sustain  growth,  add 
jobs,  and  improve  pay  and  benefits  than  an  inefficient  one."  (Speech  to  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Workshop  on  Labor-Management  Committees,  August,  1981.) 
Furthermore,  job  security  can  be  a required  factor  in  establishing  QWL  programs. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  TRANSIT 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  transit  industry  has  undergone  sweeping  changes  over 
the  past  20  years.  These  changes  include  a shift  from  private 
to  public  ownership,  increased  and  often  conflicting  demands 
for  service  within  a tight  fiscal  environment,  dwindling  public 
support,  and  changing  demographic  and  attitudinal  character- 
istics in  the  work  force.  Transit  managers  have  looked  to  both 
short-term  and  longer  term  solutions  to  meet  the  pressures  on 
the  industry,  and  they  have  naturally  been  interested  in  im- 
proving productivity  and  the  quality  of  work  life. 

To  determine  the  suitability  of  quality-of-work-life  techniques 
to  transit  agencies  generally,  the  political  environment,  work- 
force demographics,  and  the  patterns  of  bureaucracy,  the  nature 
of  work,  and  labor  relations  in  transit  are  reviewed. 

A major  factor  influencing  the  transit  environment  has  been 
the  shift  from  private  to  public  ownership.  Over  90  percent  of 
transit  systems  are  now  publicly  owned.  Public  ownership  has 
created  conflicting  goals  (demands  for  high  levels  of  service  and 
low  fares)  for  transit  managers  to  cope  with.  Demands  for  transit 
services  have  increased  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  population  shift 
to  the  surburbs,  especially  marked  during  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
created  demands  for  transit  services  in  areas  previously  consid- 
ered of  insufficient  density  for  mass  transit.  This  shift,  in  fact, 
contributed  to  the  demise  of  private  companies.  (2)  The  rec- 
ognition that  transit  is  a social  service  provider  has  increased 
demands  for  service  to  special  groups  (e  g.,  the  elderly  and 
handicapped). 

These  demands  for  increased  service  by  special  interest  groups 
conflict  with  the  general  public’s  desire  to  reduce  transit  sub- 
sidies. It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  public  unwilling  to  support 
transit  services  since  a small  proportion  of  urban  travel  miles 
is  accounted  for  by  public  transit,  3 percent  in  1975  (Kemp, 
1982,  p.  2);  and  nationwide,  only  6.2  million  workers  out  of  a 
work  force  of  96.2  million,  a declining  proportion,  regularly  use 
public  transportation  ( Washington  Post,  April  12,  1983,  p.  Bl). 
Only  a small  percentage  of  the  taxpayers  use  transit  services, 
and  few  recognize  the  indirect  benefits. 

Public  ownership  also  means  that  Transit  Boards  may  rep- 
resent several  jurisdictions  served  by  the  agency.  The  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  and  service  needs  of  these  jurisdictions  can 
cause  budgetary  competition.  For  example,  within  the  Wash- 
ington, D C.  metropolitan  area  Board  members  from  the  Dis- 
trict tend  to  support  policies  favoring  high  levels  of  service  in 
response  to  lower  income  transit-dependent  residents,  and  they 
recognize  the  need  for  subsidies  to  provide  this  service.  The 
Washington  Post  states  that  this  approach  “contrasts  sharply 
with  the  attitude  in  Northern  Virginia  where  people  are  more 
affluent  and  less  transit-dependent”  (December  22,  1982,  p. 
A21).  Service  that  is  heavy  during  peak  periods,  but  lighter 
during  the  day,  and  subsidies  are  opposed  by  Northern  Virginia 
Board  Members. 

Public  transportation  is  unlike  most  other  public  functions  in 
that  it  does  not  have  a monopoly  over  service  provision.  Some 
critics  of  local  government  have  argued  that  productivity  is 
negatively  affected  by  the  monopolistic  nature  of  public  service. 

If  you  wish  a building  inspection,  fishing  license,  water  or  street 
lights,  you  cannot  shop  around  and  purchase  these  items  com- 
petitively. Yet  productivity  in  transit  is  negatively  affected  pre- 
cisely because  travelers  can  shop  around  for  alternate  modes  of 
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transportation,  and  factors  outside  the  control  of  the  transit 
manager  (e.g.,  gasoline  prices  or  carpool  requirements  on  express 
lanes)  can  influence  the  “shopper’s”  choice. 

This  difficult  environment  for  the  transit  industry  has  been 
exacerbated  by  political  changes  at  the  national  level  resulting 
in  reductions  (planned  and  actual)  of  federal  operating  assistance 
and  channeling  Section  3 capital  assistance  into  rehabilitation 
and  upgrading  of  existing  systems  rather  than  encouraging  ex- 
pansion (Kemp,  1982). 

Rapid  change  creates  fear  and  uncertainty  among  middle- 
level  managers  and  hourly  employees.  This  reaction  has  been 
documented  even  when  the  change  is  positive,  not  generally  the 
case  in  transit  agencies  today.  These  attitudes  contribute  to 
reduced  effectiveness  of  service  delivery  and  less  willingness  to 
be  innovative. 

The  need  for  communication  is  increased  in  a changing  en- 
vironment. In  reality,  less  communication  is  the  norm,  stemming 
from  time  pressures  on  management  staff,  lack  of  funds  for  the 
"luxury”  of  management  training  in  communicating,  and  in- 
creased hostility  between  union  and  management  as  the  union 
tries  to  effect  cost  reductions  in  areas  other  than  job  loss. 


Work-Force  Characteristics 

The  composition  of  the  work  force  has  changed  in  the  past 
20  years.  The  transit  work  force  was  once  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  white  males.  The  work  force  today  contains  a larger 
percentage  of  women,  blacks,  and  Hispanics.  Many  note  that 
the  work  force  is  younger  and  better  educated,  as  would  be 
expected  because  of  the  entrance  into  the  job  market  of  the 
“baby  boom”  generation. 

The  demographic  changes  in  the  transit  work  force  apply  not 
only  to  hourly,  but  to  management  employees.  Although  data 
sources  were  not  identified,  observations  in  this  study  suggest 
that  in  newer  management  functions  (e.g.,  marketing,  human 
resource  management)  there  has  been  more  hiring  from  the 
outside  than  has  been  typical  in  transit,  and  newer  functions 
have  a tendency  to  be  filled  by  younger  persons  and  by  women 
The  newness  of  the  staff  function  and  the  characteristics  of 
managers  in  those  positions  suggest  possible  line/staff  conflict. 
Further,  the  status  of  the  "outsiders”  may  be  low,  also  suggesting 
they  may  lack  the  power  base  to  institute  change.  These  con- 
ditions are  expected  more  in  larger  than  in  smaller  organizations 
where  line /staff  differences  are  less  pronounced  and  more  in 
those  organizations  that  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  10 
to  15  years. 

Not  only  have  demographics  changed,  but  attitudes  found 
among  employees  have  changed.  Frank  Snowden  (1982,  p.  ii), 
American  Public  Transit  Association  (APTA)  Vice  President 
for  Human  Resources  and  Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Transit 
Commission,  St.  Paul,  comments: 

Today’s  workforce  is  very  different  from  the  ‘traditional’  worker 
of  the  40's,  50’s,  60's,  or  70’s.  The  new  and  younger  workforce 
is  better  educated.  If  the  transit  system  that  I represent  is  typical, 
then  there  are  many  more  college  graduates  among  our  drivers 
and  mechanics  than  among  their  supervisors.  There  are  many 
causes  to  the  changes  in  the  younger  generation  of  worker  The 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  60’s,  an  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  women's  movement  have  all  demonstrated  the  difference 
between  the  action  of  responsible  authority  and  authoritarian 


behavior,  thus  opening  an  era  of  greater  and  different  expecta- 
tion! foraJl  people.  This  different  new  of  authority,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  pace  of  technological  change,  has  brought 
about  a different  view  of  the  world  and  a different  level  of 
expectation  from  whatever  an  individual  seeks  to  do. 

Additonal  changes  in  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
transit  work  force  may  be  projected.  A sharp  decline  in  the  rate 
of  childbirths  in  the  1960s  points  to  fewer  new  entrants  into  the 
job  market  in  the  latter  pan  of  this  decade.  Experts  predict  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  and  suggest  that  attention  should  be 
paid  to  retaining  qualified  employees.  Training  and  retraining 
will  become  more  important  staff  functions.  The  aging  work 
force  may  be  a panicular  problem  for  transit  as  transit  orga- 
nizations are  typically  fiat  structures  with  relatively  few  oppor- 
tunities for  upward  mobility  compared  to  other  more  pyramidal 
organizations. 


Charactarlatlca  of  Transit  Organizations 

Transit  organizations  are  usually  "flat,"  meaning  that  the 
proportion  of  hourly  employees  to  managers  and  support  staff 


is  high.  Roughly  80  percent  of  transit  employees  are  operators 
or  maintenance  personnel;  the  remaining  20  percent  are  in  the 
executive,  professional,  supervisory,  and  support  categories  (see 
Table  2).  The  flatness  of  transit  organizations  limits  the  use  of 
one  of  the  most  common  motivators;  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion. 

As  would  be  expected  with  this  distribution  of  employment, 
operating  expenses  related  to  salaries,  wages,  and  fringe  benefits 
comprise  the  bulk  of  operating  expenditures  (see  Table  3).  Fur- 
ther, the  flatness  of  transit  organizations  suggests  that  the  high- 
est proportion  of  labor  costs  would  be  associated  with  vehicle 
operations  and  maintenance  (see  Table  4). 

Distributions  of  employees  and  expenses  among  organizations 
utilizing  motor  bus  and  raptd  rail  show  more  differences  than 
withm  a mode  by  size,  but  the  differences  are  not  great.  Bickford 
(1983,  p.  129)  notes  that  operators  represent: 

...  a smaller  relauve  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
(17-26%)  and  maintenance /vehicle  servicing  personnel  repre- 
sent a greater  share  (26-36%).  Rail  systems  are  also  characterized 
by  a larger  layer  of  “executive/professional/supervisory/sup- 
port"  personnel  than  bus  systems  regardless  of  funcnonal  area. 


Table  2.  Distribution  of  transit  employee  equivalents  across  job  classifications,  FY  1980-1981  (all  bus  (rail)  systems  percentage 
distribution).  (From  Bickford,  1983,  p.  128) 


Employee  Classification 


Functional  Area 

Executive/ 

Professional 

Supervisory 

Support 

Revenue 

Venicle 

Operators 

Revenue 
Venicle 
Malnt . 
Mechanics 

Other 
Ma int . 
Mechanics 

Vehicle 

Support 

Personnel 

Tota  1 

Transportation 

U.U 

3.5 

61  .2 

X 

X 

X 

69.1 

(U.6) 

(12.7) 

(22.2) 

(39.5) 

Maintenance 

2.5 

1 .9 

X 

12.5 

2.1 

u.5 

23.5 

(8.5) 

(2.8) 

(3.5) 

(17.8) 

(5.0) 

(U7.6) 

General 

3.1 

«.3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7.U 

Administration 

(9.0) 

(3.9) 

( 12.9) 

TOTAL 

10.0 

9.7 

61.2 

12.5 

2.1 

«.5 

100.0 

(22.1) 

(19.  u) 

(22.2) 

(13.5) 

(17.8) 

(5.0) 

19. 

T 

61  .2 

19.1 

(21.5) 

(22.2) 

(36.3) 

• Rail  figures  are  in  parentheses. 

e 30i  bus  systems;  total  employee  equivalents  * 122,321. 

• 9 rail  systems;  total  employee  equivalents  * U7.019. 
e 1 employee  equivalent  * 2,000  labor  hours. 


Tabic  3.  Transit  operating  expenses  by  mode  and  object  class,  fiscal  year  ending  between  July  I,  1980  and  June  30, 
1981.  (From  National  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Statistics,  1981,  Section  15  Report.  Excerpts  from  pp.  1>19,  1*20, 
1-24) 


Expense  Oblect  Class 

Percent 

All 

Motor  Bus 

Percent 

All 

Rapid  Rail 

Percent 

Total 

All  Modes* 

Labor 

Operators'  salaries  and  wages 

31  .9 

10.0 

24.1 

Other  salaries  and  wages 

18.4 

41  .5 

25.5 

Fringe  benefits 

22.7 

29.0 

23.7 

Services 

3.2 

2.0 

3.5 

Materials  and  supplies 
Fuel  and  lubricants 

9.9 

0.1 

6.5 

Tires  and  tubes 

0.9 

0.0 

0.6 

Other  material  and  supplies 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

Utilities 

0.9 

10.5 

3.7 

Casualty  and  liability  costs 

3-0 

0.6 

3.9 

Taxes 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3 

Purchased  transportation 

1.6 

0.2 

1.5 

Miscellaneous  expense 

0.8 

0.4 

1 .0 

Expense  transfers 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-0.8 

Total 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

Total  Operating  Expenses  ($  Millions) 

4,117.5 

1 .587.5 

6,442.3 

Number  of  Transit  Systems  Reporting 

301 

9 

319 

Total  Number  of  Transit  Systems 

301 

9 

319 

Reconciling  Items  ($  Millions) 

Total  Expenses  Including  Reconciling 
Items  ($  Millions) 

* 

143.2 

6,585.5 

• Includes  Motor  ftjs,  Rapid  Rail,  Streetcar,  Trolleybus,  Demand  Response,  Other,  and  Joint  Expenses. 


Table  4.  Distribution  of  labor-related  operating  expenses  by  functional  area  and  object  category  (percentage  distribution). 
(From  Bickford,  1983,  p.  130) 


Across  All  Modes* 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Fringe  Benefits 

Total 

Vehicle  operations 

43.6 

17.7 

6i.3 

Vehicle  maintenance 

13.7 

5.7 

19.4 

Non-vehicle  maintenance 

6.2 

2.5 

8.7 

General  administration 

7.3 

3.3 

10.6 

• Includes  bus,  heavy  rail,  light  rail,  trolley  coach,  cable  car  and  inclined  plane. 
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Within  transportation  departments,  one  finds  little  variation 
in  the  organization,  distribution  of  employees,  or  operating  ex- 
penses by  size  of  organization.  Organizational  reporting  patterns 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  be  grouped  into  three  “generic”  struc- 
tures in  a recent  Peat,  Marwick,  and  Mitchell  study  (Schwager. 
1983)  (see  Figure  9).  Further,  distribution  of  employees  vanes 
little  by  size.  For  example,  executive,  professional,  and  super- 
visory personnel  comprise  a low  3.9  percent  of  personnel  among 
organizations  with  110  to  499  buses  and  a high  of  3.3  percent 
in  smaller  organizations  with  under  25  buses.  Revenue  vehicle 
operators  range  from  66.2  percent  of  employees  in  systems  with 
50  to  99  buses  to  59  6 percent  of  employees  in  systems  with 
over  1,000  buses.  (National  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Statis- 
tics, 1981,  pp.  1-48,  1-49.)  The  range  of  difference  is  small. 

Bickford  (1983)  suggests  that  the  heavy  concentration  of  em- 
ployees in  the  categories  of  operator  and  mechanic  (in  bus  and 
rail  systems  of  all  sizes)  implies  a strategy  for  change  that  targets 
the  largest  segments  of  the  work  force. 

Departments  within  transit  organizations  are  Wghly  inter- 
dependent, in  competition  for  scarce  resources,  and  limited  in 
cross-departmental  communication.  Coordination  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  top  management,  and  decision-making  tends  to  be 
centralized.  Departments  are  often  geographically  dispersed,  a 
fact  that  increases  the  need  for  communications  between  de- 
partments. But  most  communications  are  within  departments 
and  vertically  within  the  organization.  This  pattern  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact,  noted  above,  that  managers  within  line  de- 
partments tend  to  get  their  position  from  in-house  promotion, 
while  staff  positions  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  from  outside. 

The  recent  publication.  The  Transit  Service  Reliability  Prob- 
lem and  Potential  Solutions,  proceedings  of  a workshop,  doc- 
uments the  interdependence  and  lack  of  communication  between 
transit  departments.  When  improvements  in  system  perfor- 
mance are  desired,  these  characteristics  can  be  impediments. 

. Considering  maintenance  problems  as  a contributor  to  unreliable 
service,  workshop  participants  first  identified  problems  internal 
to  such  departments  and  under  maintenance  managers’  control. 
Of  greater  interest,  however,  were  the  participants'  oberserva- 
dons  on  other  maintenance-related  contributors  to  unreliability: 
organizational  causes  and  systemic  causes.  “Organizational 
causes  stem  from  a lack  of  coordination  within  the  transit  prop- 
erty or  from  inconsistent  departmental  objectives.  Systemic  causes 
are  related  to  the  physical,  fiscal,  and  political  environment.” 
(Abkowitz,  1983,  p.  30,  emphasis  added)  Inconsistent  depan- 
mental objectives  are  also  a cause  of  conflict  between  employees 
and  management,  which  often  get  played  out  over  safety  vs. 
budget  issues  (Washington  Post,  December  22,  1982,  p.  A21). 


Operators'  Jobs 

Bus  operators  are  important  to  transit  organizations  in  terms 
of  their  proportion  of  the  work  force,  and  they  are  important 
in  a structural  way.  Operators  are  in  “boundary"  positions,  that 
is.  having  considerable  and  often  unsupervised  client  contact 
(Perry  and  Angle.  1980,  p.  25).  In  any  organization,  these  em- 
ployees are  a key  to  profitability  and  productivity.  Peters  (“Put- 
ung  Excellence  into  Management,"  Business  Week,  July  21, 


1980)  in  his  report  on  "excellent”  companies  says.  "The  well 
managed  companies  are  customer  driven — not  technology  dri- 
ven. not  product  driven,  not  strategy  driven.  Constant  contact 
with  the  customer  provides  insights  that  direct  the  company." 
In  service  organizations,  the  importance  of  client  contact  is 
increased,  and  in  service  organizations  supported  by  public 
funds,  contacts  become  even  more  important.  Perry  and  Angle 
(1980,  p 25)  emphasize  the  point: 

...  the  dnver  is  the  organization.  The  network  of  transit  oper- 
ators that  the  organization  puts  on  the  street  constitutes  the 
organization's  public  face.  Ultimately,  public  attitudes  toward 
the  organization  and  public  support  of  the  transit  operauon  may 
come  to  depend  in  large  pan  on  how  well  these  operators  rep- 
resent the  organizauon  to  the  public. 

The  day-to-day  performance  of  bus  operators,  however,  is 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  job  contains  a number  of  disparate 
qualities.  Perry  and  Angle  (1980,  p.  25)  point  out  that  the  bus 
operator’s  job  "is  one  of  the  most  controlled  and  one  of  the 
most  autonomous  of  blue-collar  occupations."  Elements  of  con- 
trol include  requirements  of  time  tables  and  fixed  route  for 
operations,  linked  with  street  supervision  and  passenger  com- 
plaints to  enforce  adherence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operator 
has  considerable  freedom  in  passenger  relations  and  enforcing 
company  policy  vis-a-vis  passengers. 

Another  incongruous  element  of  the  job,  expressed  by  drivers, 
is  that  they  "take  the  brunt  of  the  public’s  dissatisfaction  with 
company  policies,  but  they  have  no  real  voice  in  the  formulation 
or  revision  of  those  policies"  (Perry  and  Angle,  1980.  p.  26). 
This  theme  is  echoed  in  a report  by  the  Consumer  Research 
Section,  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transportation  Au- 
thority (1982,  pp.  33-34).  The  report  summarizes  group  dis- 
cussions of  volunteers  from  WMATA's  boundary  employees 
(bus  operators,  station  attendants,  and  transit  police).  The  report 
states  that  operators  feel  “left  out";  they  try  to  handle  the 
problems  of  the  riding  public,  but  they  have  no  way  to  convey 
to  management  what  they  have  learned  about  the  public’s  needs. 
The  operators  were  certain  their  organization  could  benefit  from 
tapping  the  experience  they  gain  in  day-to-day  interactions  with 
patrons. 

A dilemma  faced  by  operators  as  boundary  employees  is  the 
conflict  between  service  to  individual  passengers  (e.g.,  waiting 
for  a person  running  to  a bus  stop)  and  service  to  the  public 
(e.g.,  predictable  adherence  to  a time  schedule).  A Swedish  study 
of  bus  operators  asked,  “How  often  do  route  schedules  prevent 
you  from  being  as  service-minded  as  you  would  like?"  Forty- 
six  percent  of  the  drivers  said  this  occurred  daily.  The  report 
(Gardell  et  al„  1982)  suggests  that  because  being  "service- 
minded’’  to  an  individual  at  one  stop  could  produce  complaints 
from  other  passengers,  the  dnver  will  constantly  feel  inadequate 
(see  Figure  10). 

Considering  the  anomolies  of  the  job,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  transit  operators  express  less  job  satisfaction  than  do 
other  transit  employees,  and  less  than  others  in  comparative 
occupations.  Perry  and  Angle  report  the  scores  from  a study  of 
organizational  commitment  by  a variety  of  occupations  and  their 
own  results  from  a survey  of  transit  employees.  Transit  main- 
tenance personnel  and  bus  operators  evidenced  two  of  the  four 
lowest  scores  of  commitment  to  the  respondents’  organization 
(see  Table  5).  Commitment  is  associated  with  job  satisfaction 
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Figure  9.  Generic  organization  structures  in  transpor- 
tation departments.  (From  Schwager.  1983.  p.  2.8) 


and  on  a direct  measure  of  satisfaction  in  a separate  survey;  the 
results  are  replicated  in  Table  6. 

Two  subsets  of  these  data,  however,  are  of  particular  interest. 
First,  transit  employees  demonstrate  higher  variations  from  the 
mean  scores  on  both  commitment  and  satisfaction  than  do  most 
other  occupational  groups  (i.e.,  there  is  less  homogeneity  in  their 
opinions).  Second,  satisfaction  with  intrinsic  factors  (aspects  of 
the  job  itself)  was  consistently  higher  than  satisfaction  with 
extrinsic  factors  (aspects  of  the  context  in  which  work  is  per- 
formed). 

Perry  and  Angle  also  report  on  attitudes  of  operators  on  20 
different  aspects  of  their  jobs.  The  mean  scores  illustrate  the 
difference  in  satisfaction  between  factors  relating  to  the  job  itself, 
intrinsic  factors,  vs.  the  context  in  which  work  is  performed 
(extrinsic  factors).  Note  the  mean  satisfaction  with  the  intrinsic 
factors — independence  (6.15),  social  service  (5.84)  and  activity 
(5.56) — compared  to  satisfaction  with  company  policies  and 
practices  (3.23),  recognition  (3.78),  and  advancement  (3.81). 
Only  one  extrinsic  element — security,  with  a mean  satisfaction 
score  of  6.18  — ranks  high,  and  this  could  be  attributed  to  a 
union  as  much  as  to  management  (see  Table  7). 

Job  dissatisfaction  has  been  linked  to  stress  and  absenteeism, 


and  considerable  research  has  focused  on  these  factors  as  they 
occur  among  bus  operators.  Although  these  topics  are  not  the 
focus  of  this  research,  several  studies  in  this  area  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  work  in  transit. 

The  recent  Swedish  study  by  Gardell  et  al.  (1982)  utilizes  a 
model  of  job  strain  developed  by  Karasek  (1979)  in  analyzing 
the  results  of  an  extensive  survey  of  full-time  bus  and  rail  op- 
erators and  guard  personnel.  (Karasek's  (1979)  model  predicts 
job  strain  will  result  from  work  situations  that  combine  low  job 
decision  latitude  and  heavy  job  demands.  He  defines  “job  de- 
cision latitude”  as  ^kill  level  (possessing  a variety  of  skills)  and 
autonomy  (the  freedom  to  decide  how  to  use  the  skills).  Karasek 
notes  that  these  are  two  of  the  core  dimensions  in  Hackman 
and  Oldham’s  (1980)  job  enrichment  concept.  The  same  com- 
bination of  low  decision  latitude  and  high  demands  is  also  as- 
sociated with  job  dissatisfaction.)  The  researchers’  hypothesis 
follows: 

We  expect  that  the  group  with  high  loads  (demands)  and  few 
resources  (job  decision  latitude)  for  control  is  most  exposed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  health,  while  the  converse  applies  to  the  group 
with  many  resources  and  low  loads. 
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Figure  10.  Service  dilemma  in  operators’ jobs.  (From 
Cordell  et  aL.  1982) 
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Table  5.  Occupational  companion:  organizational  commitment. 

(Adapted  from  Perry  and  Angle.  1980,  p.  66) 


Occupation 

Mean  Score  on 

Commitment  to  Organization 

Retail  management  trainees 

6.1 

Auto  company  managers 

5.3 

Bank  employees 

5.2 

Hospital  employees 

5.1 

Transit  supervisors 

0.9 

Telephone  company  employees 

0.7 

University  employees 

0.6 

Transit,  non-operators  (1st 

level)  «.5 

Public  employees 

0.5 

Bus  Operators 

0.0 

Scientists  and  engineers 

0.0 

Transit  Maintenance 

0.3 

Psychiatric  technicians 

0.2 

Table  6.  Occupational  comparison:  job  satisfaction. 

(Adapted  from  Perry  and  Angle,  1980,  p.  68) 


Occupation 

Mean 

Job  Sat 

Score  on 
isfactlon 

Salesmen 

5.59 

Janltors/malntenence 

(non-transit) 

5.«6 

Engineers 

5.05 

Machinists 

5.31 

Office  clerks 

5.21 

Transit  supervisors 

5.16 

Transit  maintenance 

5.01 

Transit  non-operator 

( non-supervisory ) 

5.02 

Transit  ooerators 

0.79 

Electrical  assemblers 

0.72 
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Table  7.  Transit  operators:  satisfaction  with  20  job  factors.  (From  Perry  and  Angle,  1980, 
p.  69) 


Factor 

Mean 

Variation 

From 

Mean* 

Activity 

5. <56 

1.33 

Independence 

6.15 

1.15 

Variety 

5 .VO 

1.63 

Social  status 

V .70 

1.75 

Supervision:  human  relations 

3.90 

2.12 

Supervision:  technical 

3.97 

1 .9V 

Moral  values 

5.31 

1 .68 

Security 

6.18 

1.23 

Social  service 

5.8V 

1.19 

Authority 

V .70 

1 .V6 

Ability  utilization 

V.99 

1.91 

Company  policies  and 
practices 

3.23 

1.85 

Compensation 

V.88 

1 .89 

Advancement 

3.89 

1.96 

Responsibility 

V .69 

2.01 

Creativity 

V . 12 

1 .89 

Working  conditions 

v.30 

1.91 

Co-Workers 

5.2V 

1 .6V 

Recognition 

3.78 

1.99 

Achievement 

V .92 

1.80 

2/  Higher  numbers  indicate 

more  variation  in 

responses . 


However,  the  researchers  do  not  expect  that  job  demands  can 
be  lowered. 

Public  transport  is  characterized  by  the  rigours  of  a timetable. 

The  drivers  accordingly  often  work  under  time  pressure.  Another 
important  characteristic  is  that  operators  have  to  make  quick 
decisions  in  situations  where  the  amount  of  information  is  very 
large,  time  is  of  the  essence,  and  faulty  judgments  and  decisions 
can  have  serious  consequences  in  the  form  of  accidents. 

But  the  “load”  problem  cannot  be  measured  fully  through 
descriptions  of  external  conditions  because  individuals  differ  in 
what  they  experience  as  an  optimum  load.  Therefore,  the  meas- 
ures in  that  study  included  both  external  factors  and  subjective 
reactions.  Specifically,  high  workload  was  identified  as  time 
pressure,  complaints,  troublesome  passengers,  and  conflict  be- 
tween keeping  the  timetable,  and  traffic  safety  and  service  ori- 
entation. 

The  s«cond  component  of  the  model  is  resources  to  control 
job  demands.  In  the  study,  “resources”  were  operationalized  as 
technical,  social,  organizational,  and  personal  authority. 

As  mentioned,  for  bus  drivers  we  have  chosen  to  introduce  a 
concept  resources  for  load  control.  A distinction  is  made  between 


four  kinds  of  resources.  A technical  resource  is  the  radio  and 
alarms  system,  which  can  be  said  to  have  two  main  functions, 
namely  information  and  security.  The  radio  enables  the  traffic 
management  to  disseminate  information  to  transport  personnel 
and  the  driver  to  ask  for  requisite  information.  The  security 
function  is  the  driver's  possibility  of  calling  for  help  when  threat- 
ened or  assaulted,  in  the  event  of  vehicle  breakdown  and  the 
like.  Secondly,  there  are  social  resources,  which  cover  the  support 
and  help  the  operator  receives,  from  his/her  immediate  superiors 
as  well  as  from  fellow  workers.  Thirdly,  there  are  organisational 
resources,  meaning  those  available  to  the  employee  through  the 
trade  union  for  affecting  his  work  situation.  Fourthly,  authority 
on  the  job  can  be  a resource.  This  measurement  was  established 
on  the  basis  of  how  the  operator  perceives  his  ability  to  handle 
problematical  passenger  contacts. 

Gardell,  et  al.,  found  less  strain  in  all  “load”  conditions  where 
resources  were  high.  The  importance  of  the  Swedish  study  is 
its  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  job  of  bus  op- 
erator and  its  attention  to  possible  modification  of  the  context 
in  which  work  is  performed,  that  is,  changing  the  extrinsic 
factors  of  work. 
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Jobs  In  Maintsnancs 

Maintenance  is  structurally  different  from  transportation  op- 
erations in  at  least  three  ways.  (1)  The  organization  of  the 
maintenance  function  within  transit  agencies  is  more  varied  than 
the  organization  of  transportation.  No  generic  pattern  of  or- 
ganization as  was  found  with  transportation  departments  in  the 
Peat.  Marwick  study,  was  identified.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
patterns  of  organization  are  less  "flat”  within  maintenance.  (2) 
Maintenance  jobs  are  not  boundary  positions.  (3)  Jobs  in  main- 
tenance are  more  comparable  to  jobs  outside  the  transit  industry. 

Patterns  of  orgamzanon  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  degree 
of  specialization  in  positions  since  supervision  and  interorgan- 
izational  communication  requirements  increase  with  speciali- 
zation. Greater  organizational  diversity  and  specialization  of 
work  also  lead  to  somewhat  greater  opportunity  for  upward 
mobility  within  maintenance.  Some  agencies  have  extremely 
detailed  job  descriptions;  MBTA  (Boston),  for  example,  has 
more  than  100  job  classifications  within  the  maintenance  func- 
tion. Other  agencies  have  few  generalized  position  descriptions. 
VIA  Metropolitan  Transit  (San  Antonio)  is  illustrative  with  one 
job  classification  for  “shop  repairman”  which  includes  machine, 
body  work,  electrician,  etc.,  and  a total  of  only  eight  job  de- 
scriptions covering  all  hourly  employees  in  maintenance. 

The  patterns  of  work  specialization  and  supervision  in  main- 
tenance are  similar  to  patterns  of  work  found  in  private  sector 
production  organizations.  The  foreman  (or  first-line  supervisor) 
is  responsible  for  assigning  and  controlling  work  within  a group 
of  employees.  This  pattern  is  rarely  found  in  a transportation 
division,  where  the  typical  supervisory  functions  (assigning  and 
controlling  work)  are  often  divided  bewteen  two  positions — 
dispatcher  and  road  supervisor — and  picks  of  routes  may  make 
supervision  of  any  one  driver  short  term. 

Patterns  of  organization  also  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  functions  handled.  In  some  agencies  the 
maintenance  function  includes  not  only  the  routine  functions  of 
vehicle  cleanliness  and  repair,  but  purchasing  (handled  by 
administration  in  some  agencies)  and  bus  stop  maintenance 
(handled  by  city  or  county  government  in  some  jurisdictions). 

A second  factor  distinguishing  maintenance  and  transporta- 
tion is  that  the  former  jobs  are  not  boundary  positions,  and 
“success”  in  their  work  depends  more  on  objective  criteria  and 
internal  communications.  Compare  bus  scheduling  and  routing, 
for  example,  dependent  on  information  from  outside  the  orga- 
nization, to  maintenance  of  buses,  dependent  on  objective  me- 
chanical standards  and  feedback  from  operators.  Most 
communication  within  maintenance  is  with  other  maintenance 
employees,  usually  with  those  performing  the  same  specialized 
work.  There  is  little  face-to-face  communication  outside  the 
department,  and  communications  between  operators  and  me- 
chanics tend  to  be  formalized  and  in  writing. 

A third  structural  characteristic  of  the  maintenance  function 
which  indicates  differences  from  the  transportation  function  is 
the  standardization  of  maintenance  jobs  across  several  industry 
groups.  The  transferability  of  skills  and,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
demand  for  these  skills  is  higher  in  the  maintenance  than  in  the 
transportation  function.  Although  transferable,  maintenance  ex- 
perience is  particularly  valued  within  an  organization  because 
of  the  variety  of  types  of  equipment.  Paradoxically,  knowledge 
of  the  maintenance  function  is  highly  agency-specific  because 
of  the  nature  of  work  conditions  and  equipment  (Bocock,  1981, 
P-  62). 


Perry  and  Angle’s  (1980,  p.  66)  research  on  organizational 
commitment  and  job  satisfaction  shows  low  levels  of  commit- 
ment among  public  transit  maintenance  personnel  (refer  to  Table 
5).  In  fact,  this  group  of  employees  had  the  lowest  mean  score 
on  commitment  among  transit  employees  and  the  lowest,  with 
one  exception,  in  a comparison  with  nine  other  occupational 
groups.  Low  levels  of  commitment  are  associated  with  high 
turnover.  Since  maintenance  skills  are  transferable,  but  also 
valued  because  of  the  agency-specific  nature  of  technical  ex- 
pertise, this  finding  could  point  to  problems  in  any  future  short- 
age of  skilled  employees. 

Concerning  job  satisfaction,  transit  maintenance  personnel 
scored  somewhat  above  transit  operators,  but,  as  with  organi- 
zational commitment,  lower  than  all  but  one  category  in  com- 
parisons to  other  occupations.  As  with  operators,  maintenance 
employees  were  more  satisfied  with  intrinsic  job  factors  than 
with  the  context  in  which  the  job  is  performed,  that  is,  nature 
of  supervision,  recognition,  working  conditions  (Perry  and  An- 
gle, 1980,  p.  68). 


Soclotachnlcal  Approach 

Most  of  the  transit  research  that  was  reviewed  focuses  on 
operators  and  maintenance  employees.  Bickford  (1983),  how- 
ever, suggests  a sociotechnical  framework  for  the  analysis  of 
any  job  in  transit.  The  framework  is  thought  provoking  in  this 
context,  particularly  because  she  hypothesizes  that  the  frame- 
work could  be  used  as  a tool  to  judge  the  applicability  of  QWL 
to  transit  positions. 

She  suggests  that  five  dimensions  are  useful  in  sorting  out 
“what  makes  jobs  different  for  different  employees”  and  "what 
structural  dimension  might  limit  or  encourage  the  applicability 
of  various  programs  [quality  of  work  life]  to  different  areas” 
(Bickford,  1983,  p.  150).  The  five  dimensions  follow: 

1.  Spatial  features.  Characteristics  of  work  differentiated  by 
conduct  of  work  at  one  defined  location,  primarily  at  one  lo- 
cation, but  requiring  travel;  or  primarily  across  locations. 

2.  Temporal  features.  Work  characterized  by  shift  or  nonshift 
work. 

3.  Task  types.  Differentiation  of  work  following  sociotech- 
nical  theory:  transformation  tasks,  control  tasks,  transformation 
problem,  exploratory  problem,  and  inferential  problem. 

4.  Characteristics  of  output.  The  degree  to  which  work  results 
in  a service  or  a product. 

5.  Requisite  interactions.  A variety  of  dimensions  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  whether  individuals  perform  work  separately 
or  in  groups  and  whether  tasks  can  be  performed  independently 
or  are  dependent  on  completion  of  prior  tasks. 

Bickford  analyzed  a number  of  positions  at  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  along  several  dimensions.  Con- 
sidering interactions  and  spatial  patterns,  for  example,  she  dif- 
ferentiates information  clerks  and  payroll  clerks  on  the 
dimension  of  interaction,  with  payroll  clerks  having  more  in- 
teraction with  co workers.  Both,  however,  have  the  same  spatial 
pattern,  being  located  in  one  defined  area. 

Further  testing  of  Bickford’s  hypothesis  would  be  particularly 
useful  in  the  absence  of  clear  patterns  of  needs  analysis  or  other 
indicators  of  "organizational  readiness”  for  QWL. 
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Labor  Rotations  In  Transit 

The  collective  bargaining  relationship  is  another  dimension 
of  the  transit  environment  that  must  be  considered  in  the  ap- 
plication of  quality-of-work-life  techniques.  Three  characteris- 
tics of  labor-management  relationships  are  particularly 
influential  when  quality  of  work  life  is  being  considered. 

Labor  relations  in  mass  transit  are  characterized  as  (1)  having 
a unique  legal  framework,  (2)  being  mature  vis-a-vis  other  public 
sector  relationship,  and  (3)  involving  strong  unions.  The  mass 
transit  industry  had  a long  history  of  bargaining  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  related  court  cases.  But  dur- 
ing the  1960s  and  1970s,  over  90  percent  of  transit  agencies 
transferred  from  private  to  public  ownership,  and  NLRA  was 
no  longer  the  governing  law.  During  the  1960s,  unions  were  an 
emerging  force  in  the  public  sector,  but  state  and  local  labor 
relations  were  not  (and  are  not)  covered  under  federal  bargaining 
law. 

The  transit  industry  in  1964  came  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  which  sanctioned  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  even  in  those  states  that  refused  recognition 
of  other  public  employee  unions.  It  also  included  employee 
protection  provisions  in  Section  13(c).  The  legal  framework  is 
not  completely  unified,  however,  as  commuter  rail  systems  come 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Thus,  labor  relations  in  transit 
differ  from  most  other  public  sector  union-management  relations 
in  coverage  by  federal  law  and  the  long  history  of  bargaining 
based  on  a private  sector  model. 

According  to  Perry  and  Angle  (1980,  p.  6),  the  legal  frame- 
work has  “less  impact  on  transit  performance”  than  anticipated. 
Those  authors  note  that  the  weak  relationship  between  collective 
bargaining  laws  and  transit  performance  considers  the  impact 
of  13(c).  They  attribute  the  lack  of  -relationship  between  the 
legal  framework  and  performance  to  some  degree  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  law;  they  also  note  that  legal  barriers  appear 
more  as  potential  than  real  problems. 

Although  the  legal  framework  may  not  affect  transit  per- 
formance, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  impact  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Management  and  unions  have  certain  established  rights, 
and  areas  of  uncertainty  are  often  arbitrated  or  litigated.  The 
1982  case  involving  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  and 
Transit  Workers  Union  around  productivity  issues  is  illustrative, 
and  excerpts  of  the  Government  Employee  Relations  Report  (Au- 
gust 30,  1982,  977,  p.  25)  follow: 

The  question  about  Transit’s  right  to  set  work  standards  and 
seek  greater  productivity  arose  after  a three-member  arbitration 
panel  considering  a contract  dispute  between  Transit  and  TWU 
ruled  . . . May  (1982)  that  work  quotas,  wherever  they  existed, 
should  be  abolished. 

Transit  had  argued  that  it  had  the  right  to  obtain  better  pro- 
ductivity, ...  the  arbitration  panel  . . . noted  that  over  a pe- 
riod of  years  a quota  system  had  been  negotiated  with  TWU 
that  defined  the  specific  work  output  constituting  a tour  of  duty. 
Transit  argued  that  the  system  had  the  effect  of  defining  the 
finishing  time  of  a tour  of  duty  as  the  completion  of  a given 
number  of  units  of  output. 

After  the  first  case  was  decided,  the  Authority  established 
requirements  for  submission  of  individual  time  records  for  each 
maintenance  operation  performed,  and  it  set  work  standards. 
Another  arbitration  case  ensued,  which  the  Authority  also  won. 
The  arbitrator,  however,  warned  the  agency  not  to  use  the 


decision  as  an  excuse  to  exert  force  as  a method  of  supervision 
or  as  an  excuse  for  sudden  recourse  to  disciplinary  action.  Al- 
though agreeing  that  management  had  the  right  to  seek  im- 
proved productivity,  the  arbitrator  said: 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  authorities  realize  the  practical  limits 
of  the  affirmation  of  their  rights  in  this  award  and  that  they  will 
now  resort  to  reason  in  the  exercise  of  their  management  rights.” 

He  continued:  “Common  sense  dictates  that  their  right  to  manage 
is  not  an  invitation  to  labor  warfare.  I trust  that  the  authorities' 
acknowledgement  of  their  errors  to  date,  and  their  stated  pledge 
to  attain  a higher  level  of  communication  with  the  union,  serve 
as  an  indication  that  they  understand  that  the  greatest  protection 
for  their  rights  is  their  own  commitment  to  fair  play  and  mutual 
understanding. 

The  case’s  theme  of  the  importance  of  productivity  and  the 
interdependence  of  management  and  union  in  achieving  pro- 
ductivity underscores  the  impact  of  labor  relations  in  the  in- 
dustry today. 

Jennings  (1976)  and  Stem  (1977)  suggest  that  the  history  of 
bargaining  in  mass  transit  has  led  to  mature  relationships  be- 
tween the  parties,  in  comparison  to  other  public  sector  union- 
management  relationships.  Clarification  of  rights  through  ar- 
bitration and  litigation  may  also  contribute  to  the  maturity  of 
the  relationship.  Jennings  notes  that  negotiations  are  generally 
carried  out  smoothly  in  the  amount  of  time  allotted.  Further, 
labor  and  management  have  engaged  in  joint  efforts,  notably 
lobbying,  another  sign  of  a mature  relationship.  While  under- 
scoring the  importance  of  a mature  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship to  quality-of-work-life  programs,  John  Rowland, 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  as  well  as  some 
observers,  has  stated  that  the  relationship  between  union  and 
management  at  the  industry  level  has  deteriorated  in  the  current 
political  environment  (speech  to  Labor-Management  Quality  of 
Work  Life  Conference,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1983) 
and,  he  says,  this  could  preclude  cooperative  efforts. 

The  history  of  bargaining  and  the  legal  framework  has  led  to 
high  levels  of  organization  among  transit  employees  and  strong 
unions.  In  the  public  sector,  only  firefighters  and  teachers  have 
comparable  percentages  of  employees  organized.  The  strength 
of  transit  unions  suggests  reductions  in  unilateral  decision-mak- 
ing by  management,  and  Stem  (1977)  notes  that  the  major  transit 
unions  have  already  demonstrated  they  will  not  “voluntarily 
forego  ’hard  won' job  protections,  wage  levels,  or  union  security. 
Therefore,  approaches  to  productivity  issues,  if  major  conflict 
is  to  be  avoided,  may  necessarily  involve  productivity  bargaining 
and/or  some  form  of  the  labor-management,  productivity,  and 
employee  committees  now  the  subject  of  experimentation  in  such 
industries  as  steel  and  retail  food.” 

The  implications  for  the  future  of  labor-management  coop- 
eration in  mass  transit  are  that  the  industry  represents  a good 
opportunity  for  joint  efforts.  Cooperation  is  most  likely  to  be 
successful  when  there  is  a mature  relationship  in  which  both 
parties  are  contented  with  their  contractual  relationships  and 
in  which  management  views  the  union  as  legitimate  (Brower, 
1982;  Ahem,  1983). 

Perry  and  Angle  (1980,  p.  iii)  suggest  "...  changes  in  the 
collective  agreement  hold  the  potential  for  the  improvement  of 
organizational  performance,  provided  that  negotiated  changes 
in  organizational  policy  result  from  mutual  problem  solving, 
rather  than  distributive  bargaining.” 
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III.  Recognizing  the  Need  for  Change 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Before  change  can  occur,  goals  roust  be  un- 
derstood and  problems  must  be  recognized. 

• You  must  ask,  "Is  the  organization 
healthy?" 

• What  is  your  role  in  organizational 
change? 

• Issues  that  might  stimulate  change 

B.  Ways  to  conduct  an  organizational  diagnosis: 

• Judging  your  organization 

• Self-assessment  or  listening  to  feedback 

• Use  of  LMC 

• Task  force 

• Questionnaires/sample  survey 

• What  do  you  see  as  some  of  the  problems 
of  your  organization? 


Case  History:  The  "before”  conditions 

• What  were  the  immediate  issues? 

• What  were  the  underlying  issues? 

• How  did  these  managers  find  out  the 
underlying  issues? 

• How  would  you  do  a diagnosis  of  your 
organization? 


Organization  Development 

by 

Michael  L.  Moore 


Dr.  Moore  describes  the  characteristics  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  organizations.  A 
review  of  these  characteristics  can  help  managers  determine  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  change.  The  process  of  organizational  development  is  described  as  a 
response  to  the  need  for  change. 


Organizational  Development 

by 


Michael  L.  Moore 

School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Michigan  State  University 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  UMTA-APTA 
in  conjunction  with  their  Second  Annual  Productivity  Program 


When  you  don't  feel  right,  a doctor  can  take  your  temperature,  check  your  pulse, 
look  down  your  throat  and  so  on  to  find  out  if  you're  sick,  what's  wrong,  and  what 
to  do.  When  an  organization  doesn't  seem  to  be  working  as  well  as  it  should,  how 
do  you  take  its  temperature?  And  what  sort  of  prescription  can  you  give  it  to 
make  it  healthy? 

When  we  talk  about  a "healthy"  organization,  we're  speaking  of  positive  things, 
such  as  well-being  and  soundness,  as  well  as  negative  ones,  such  as  freedom  from 
disease,  defects,  or  pain.  "Health"  refers  to  what  is  wanted  in  an  organization, 
while  poor  health  is  to  be  avoided,  prevented,  or  remedied. 

Are  the  organizations  you  work  with  in  top  shape?  Or  a bit  under  the  weather? 
Here  are  contrasted  descriptions  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  organizations  that  should 
help  you  decide. 


Unhealthy 

1.  Only  top  management  "owns 
objectives."  Goals  are  not 
always  clear  or  strongly  sup- 
ported. 


2.  Things  are  wrong  but  not  dealt 
with;  employees  are  dis- 
gruntled but  silent. 

3.  Stress  on  formality  in  struc- 
ture and  relations.  Noncon- 
formity is  frowned  upon. 


Healthy 

Objectives  are  widely  shared  with  em- 
ployee energy  behind  them.  Organiza- 
tion is  seen  as  purposeful.  Managers 
have  personal-organizational  goal  in- 
tegration and  a sense  of  movement 
toward  goal  attainment. 

Employees  talk  openly  about  issues 
and  expect  them  to  be  dealt  with  and 
resolved. 

Stress  on  informality  and  pragmatic 
problem-solving.  Much  nonconformity 
is  tolerated.  Form  often  follows  func- 
tion. 


4.  Decisions  are  made  and  con-  Decisions  are  delegated  to  where 

trolled  at  the  top.  Manage-  knowledge  and  motivation  to  solve 

ment  bottlenecks  appear,  and  problems  are  in  the  organization, 

decisions  are  tardy  and  ir- 
rational. 
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5. 


Managers  are  "alone"  in  get- 
ting things  done;  directives 
get  garbled. 

6.  Judgment  of  lower  level  man- 
agers is  not  respected. 

7.  Personal  needs  and  feelings 
are  side  issues.  "Don't  get 
emotionally  involved." 

8.  Competition  and  jealousy  are 
common.  No  help  is  sought, 
offered,  or  accepted.  Much 
bad-mouthing  exists. 

9.  If  there  is  a crisis,  managers 
withdraw  or  blame  others. 

10.  Conflict  is  covert  and  politi- 
cal; there  may  be  interminable 
and  irreconcilable  arguments. 

11.  Learning  is  difficult  because 
managers  have  to  learn  by 
mistakes.  Peer  experiences 
are  either  rejected  or  not 
shared.  Feed-back  is  scarce 
and  not  helpful,  and  not 
prized. 

12.  Facades  and  fear  contaminate 
relationships. 

13.  Managers  are  security  con- 
scious and  bored.  They  get 
most  of  their  kicks  off  the  job. 

14.  Repertoire  of  managerial 
styles  is  limited. 

15.  Manager  tightly  controls  small 
expenditures  and  keeps  de- 
tailed records  and  justifica- 
tory "Pearl  Harbor"  files  on 
finances  and  other  matters. 

16.  Risk  is  avoided.  When  it  is 
taken,  it  is  ill-considered, 
often  destructive,  and  some- 
times wild. 


Team  sharing  of  responsibility. 


Judgment  of  such  employees  is  re- 
spected and  used. 

Needs  and  feelings  are  interpersonal 
"process"  items  affecting  task  con- 
tent; and,  hence,  they  are  central 
issues. 

Collaboration  is  the  mode.  Help  is 
freely  requested  and  used.  Ways  of 
helping  are  highly  developed.  Compe- 
tition is  over  shared  goals. 

If  there  is  a crisis,  managers  team  and 
collaborate  until  the  crisis  departs. 

Conflict  is  considered  openly  and  dealt 
with  in  a growthful  way.  Managers 
talk  about  it  and  try  to  settle  it. 

Managers  have  learned  how  to  learn. 
Feedback  is  requested  and  used  well. 
People  believe  they  can  grow  and  help 
one  another. 


Honesty  and  caring  are  inherent  in 
relationships. 

Managers  are  turned  on  and  highly 
involved  in  the  work  by  choice. 

Styles  are  flexible  and  tailored  to  the 
situation. 

There  is  am  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
freedom.  People  know  what  is  impor- 
tant to  the  organization  and  what 
isn't.  Records  are  ample  but  not  ex- 
cessive. 

Risk  is  accepted  as  a constructive 
condition  of  growth  and  change.  It  is 
calculated  and  controlled. 
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17.  Poor  performance  is  glossed 
over  or  handled  arbitrarily. 
(Meat  axe  approach.) 

18.  Organizational  structure,  pol- 
icies, and  procedures  are  used 
as  a refuge  for  incompetence 
and  game-playing. 

19.  Employees  are  to  play  limited 
roles  that  correspond  with 
their  jobs.  Restrict  their  en- 
ergy and  concerns. 

20.  Tradition,  the  status  quo,  and 
the  past  way  of  doing  things 
are  considered  sacrosanct. 


Poor  performance  is  confronted  and  a 
joint  resolution  sought. 

These  items  are  fashioned  to  help 
people  get  the  jobs  done  and  to  pro- 
tect the  long-term  health  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  use  all 
their  resources,  be  authentic,  grow, 
and  stretch  themselves. 

There  is  a sense  of  order  and  transi- 
tion from  the  past.  There  is  a high 
rate  of  guided  innovation  and  planned 
change. 
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Diagnosing  the  Situation 
by 

K.  Janka,  R.  Luke,  and  C.  Morrison 


This  article  recommends  an  organizational  diagnosis  to  respond  to  perceived 
problems.  Organizational  diagnosis  is  simply  gathering  and  receiving  information 
in  a systematic  fashion.  Common  techniques  are  reviewing  documents,  adminis- 
tering employee  questionnaires,  and  interviewing. 

The  authors  summarize  the  necessary  steps.  They  encourage  the  involvement  of 
the  people  who  will  be  affected,  but  also  state  that  the  diagnosis  should  not  get  too 
complex. 
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Reprinted  from  K.  Janka,  R.  Luke,  and  C.  Morrison, 
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Development  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  (1977),  pp.  41-53. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Academy  of  State  and 
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Chapter  Three 

Diagnosing 

The  Situation 

“Organization  diagnosis"  simply  means  discovering  the  prob- 
lems and  their  location  in  any  given  organization.  It  is  a critically 
important  first  phase  in  undertaking  programs  to  increase  em- 
ployee effectiveness,  and  it  will  help  make  the  selection  of  an 
improvement  strategy  relevant  to  the  problems.  It  may  include 
scanning  existing  documents,  administenng  employee  ques- 
tionnaires. interviewing  or  other  information  collection  strate- 
gies 

Diagnosis  asks  that  organizations  resist  the  temptation  for  a 
quick  answer  For  example,  an  administrator,  seeing  eight  per- 
sons on  a sheet  repair  job  requiring  only  four,  may  decide  su- 
pervisors need  training  in  planning  and  scheduling  and  then 
may  set  up  a training  program  to  increase  productivity  of  street 
crews  Such  an  increase  may  or  may  not  result.  There  is  no  way 
to  know  if  greater  scheduling  skill  for  supervisors  increases  pro- 
ductivity until  after  the  fact.  Trial  and  etTor^-or  possibly  trial 
and  success — is  one  method  of  determining  what  increases  em- 
ployee effectiveness  But  it  can  be  a costly  gamble  in  terms  of 
time,  money  and  the  credibility  of  persons  who  continually  are 
in  the  position  of  saying  “Well,  that  one  bombed,  let's  test  this 
other  one." 

This  chapter  describes  a diagnostic  approach  that  can  consi- 
derably increase  your  success  odds  in  improving  employee  sat- 
isfaction. productivity  and  overall  effectiveness. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  there  ts  no  one  best  way  to  find  out 
what  you  want  to  know  in  a diagnostic  effort.  Your  organiza- 
tion, employees  and  problems  are  unique.  The  purpose  of  this 


chapter,  then,  is  limited  to  stimulating  your  thinking  about  diag- 
nosis and  to  offering  some  options  for  how  you  might  survey 
what  is  really  happening  in  your  work  setting.  The  steps  for 
diagnosis  included  here  are: 

1.  Answer  the  question,  “Does  this  organization  need 
a diagnosis?” 

2.  Set  objectives  for  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Determine  who  should  be  involved  in  the  diag- 
nosis. 

4.  Decide  what  kind  of  survey  to  undertake. 


First,  A Word  About  Change 

By  undertaking  organization  diagnose  to  uncover  possibilities 
for  increasing  employee  effectiveness,  you  are  setting  in  motion 
major  organizational  changes.  You  should  first  ask  yourself, 
"Is  the  organization  really  ready  for  this?”  Think  about  timing, 
the  political  climate,  the  nature  of  labor-management  relations, 
the  availability  of  necessary  resources  and  the  degree  of  willing- 
ness among  individuals  to  continue  over  time  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  results  to  become  apparent  Specific  constraints  to 
the  process  of  increasing  employee  satisfaction  and  productiv- 
ity are  detailed  in  the  close  of  Part  II  The  following  brief  list 
of  barriers  and  aids  to  bnnging  about  change  will  help  you  know 
what  to  expect. 

Barriers  to  Bringing  About  Change: 

• Ongoing  work 

• Distractions 

• Unclear  understanding  among  others  in  the  organization 

• People  expect  the  change  attempt  to  fail 

• People  suspect  manipulation 

• Change  is  taking  off  from  untested  assumptions 

Aids  to  Bringing  About  Change: 

• Your  own  enthusiasm 

• Short-range  payoffs 
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• Clarity  of  intentions  among  others  in  the  organization 

• Compatibility  of  change  attempted  with  other,  ongoing 
programs 

• Making  accompanying,  reinforcing  changes 

• Openness  about  change  with  those  affected  by  it 

• Persistence 

Does  the  Organization  Need  a Diagnosis? 

In  nearly  every  organization,  employees  could  be  more  ef- 
fective. Their  jobs  could  be  structured  toward  more  produc- 
tive output,  they  could  be  more  individually  motivated  and/ 
or  they  could  be  given  more  personal  or  technical  resources  to 
do  the  job  better  By  diagnosing  what  is  happening  now  among 
employees,  an  organization  can  begin  to  pinpoint  problems  and 
plan  for  change  Since  undertaking  a diagnostic  survey  necessi 
tates  a conscious  decision,  use  of  the  following  critena  may  help 
you  make  that  decision: 

1.  A number  of  improvement  strategies  have  been  attempted 
in  the  organization  without  much  success. 

2.  People  in  the  organization  have  ideas  for  improvement 
but  want  to  verify  their  validity  before  trying  them. 

3.  There  is  simply  cunosity  about  the  level  of  employee  ef- 
fectiveness and  what  will  improve  it. 

4 The  organization  is  beset  with  strikes,  citizen  com 
plaints,  pressure  from  inside  and  out,  complaints  from  em- 
ployees, etc 

5.  Job  satisfaction  and  productivity  are  riding  a current  wave 
of  popularity  as  clues  to  employee  effectiveness,  and  there  is 
a feeling  they  might  be  useful  improvement  strategies  in  your 
organization. 

A good  diagnosis  requires  a commitment  of  time,  energy  and 
resources;  so  deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  needed  should  be  a 
careful  effort  throughout  the  organization 

Setting  Objectives 

To  diagnose  means  to  collect  information  about  the  organi 
zation.  This  information  should  be  aimed  at  a broad  improve 
ment  objective — a general  area  in  which  improvement  may  be 
needed,  rather  than  a specific  goal.  It  can,  and  often  will,  change 
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or  be  modified  as  a result  of  information  collected.  An  objective 
like  “improved  productivity”  may  become  “improved  morale" 
as  -it  becomes  apparent  that  the  initial  objective  is  only  a symp- 
tom. 

One  type  of  objective  is  straight-forward  cost  reduction — a 
popular  definition  of  productivity  In  Dallas,  a statistical  analy- 
sis of  traffic  light  malfunctions  showed  a pattern  of  malfunction- 
ing. Once  the  pattern  was  discovered,  it  was  possible  to  establish 
a systematic  repair  schedule  which  replaced  the  previous  s^tem 
of,  “We’ll  send  a truck  when  somebody  tells  us  a light  isn’t  work 
ing.”  Diagnosing  of  routine  activities  is  one  possible  way  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  dollar  savings 

Other  improvement  objectives  are  not  as  clear  For  example, 
if  morale  is  a problem,  the  objective  may  be  to  improve  job 
satisfaction  among  employees.  Such  an  objective  gives  few  clues 
of  where  and  how  to  collect  information  to  diagnose  problems. 
In  lieu  of  further  specifying  the  objective  at  this  point,  organi 
zations  may  need  to  conduct  extensive  and  detailed  surveys  of 
employee  attitudes  to  collect  information. 

For  example,  the  National  Training  and  Development  Ser- 
vice worked  with  the  State  of  Vermont,  County  of  Flennepin 
(Minn.)  and  cities  of  Tacoma  (Wash  ),  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
and  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  to  diagnose  the  extent  and  causes  of  job 
satisfaction  and/or  dissatisfaction  among  their  employees  The 
survey  used  a 282  item  questionnaire  which  yielded  information 
on  25  vanables  within  each  EEOC  job  classification  and  was 
supplemented  by  employee  interviews  At  the  other  extreme, 
however,  you  may  simply  have  a hunch  you  want  tested — i.e., 
people  are  dissatisfied  because  of  poor  supervision.  In  that 
case,  you  would  limit  diagnosis  to  employees’  attitudes  toward 
their  supervision. 

Knowledge  of  research  findings  related  to  employee  effective 
ness  (See  Part  I)  can  help  you  think  about  your  own  situation 
and  limit  the  scope  of  your  diagnosis  to  improvement  objectives 
that  seem  reasonable  to  you  For  instance,  there  is  some  agree 
ment  among  researchers  that  satisfied  workers  are  not  necessan 
ly  productive  workers,  but  that  workers  who  are  motivated  are 
more  likely  to  be  both  satisfied  and  productive  If  satisfaction 
and  productivity  improvement  seem  like  reasonable  objectives 
in  your  situation,  your  diagnosis  might  focus  on  collecting  in 
formation  on  the  level  of  employee  motivation 
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Who  Should  Be  Involved? 

Those  frequently  involved  in  setting  improvement  objectives 
and  initiating  a diagnosis  include  a personnel  or  training  de 
partment;  a task  force  created  specifically  for  this  purpose 
(generally  representing  a cross-section  of  employees,  manage- 
ment, union  leaders,  elected  officials,  civil  service  com- 
mission representatives  and/or  others),  or  outside  consultants 

Consultants  may  have  the  advantage  of  providing  undistorled 
information  since  they  come  from  outside  the  system.  It  is  possi 
ble  that  no  matter  how  objective  the  consultant  information  is. 
some  people  in  the  organization  may  resist  it  as  being  imposed 
from  outside  Substantial  evidence  indicates  people  support 
that  in  which  they  are  most  involved  Many  organizations  feel 
that  setting  objectives  and  initiating  diagnosis  are  stnctly  man- 
agement prerogatives,  while  others  feel  the  personnel  or  train- 
ing department  is  best  equipped  to  handle  the  task 

Selecting  an  option.  Persuasive  arguments  exist  for  and 
against  each  option  for  whom  to  involve  in  the  diagnostic  phase 
Much  depends  on  the  past  history  of  vanous  improvement 
programs  in  an  organization,  the  external  and  internal  organi- 
zation constraints  and  with  what  the  organization  “feels  com- 
fortable.” For  example,  a city  or  county  with  no  unions  may  use 
outside  consultants  or  top  management  to  initiate  and  control 
diagnosis  with  no  negative  repercussions,  whereas  a county  or 
city  with  sfrong  unions  would  want  to  include  them  at  this  stage. 
In  Dallas,  impressive  productivity  accomplishments  have  been 
initiated  by  top  management,  whereas  in  Little  Rock  and  Ta- 
coma, organization -wide  diagnosis  has  involved  employee  repre- 
sentatives on  special  task  forces  and  teams  at  every  step. 

In  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  a year  and  a half  long  organization 
development  effort  set  the  stage  for  a job  satisfaction  diagno- 
sis This  program  included  employee  training  (team  building, 
communication,  consensus  building,  etc.)  and  shared  decision 
making  and  problem  solving — aimed  at  promoting  employee 
participation  in  organization  issues  that  affect  them.  Because 
of  this  expenence,  it  was  only  natural  that  employees  would 
be  able  to  involve  themselves  in  the  job  satisfaction  diag- 
nosis. While  much  of  the  initiative  originally  came  from  the 
city  manager  and  outside  consultants,  the  early  stagesetting 
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made  it  possible  to  pass  real  “ownership”  to  a team  of  em- 
ployee coordinators  and  others  throughout  the  organization. 

Communicating  with  all  persons  affected.  Diagnosis— 
be  it  collecting  new  information  from  employees,  analyzing  exist 
ing  documents,  etc. — is  an  intervention,  an  intrusion  and  per 
haps  a new  experience  for  the  organization.  Employees  will 
react  to  being  diagnosed.  They  start  thinking:  “How  do  I feel 
about  my  job?  What  is  the  organization  up  to  now?  Not  another 
questionnaire!  What  does  this  consultant  know  about  River 
City,  anyhow?” 

There  are  ways  to  minimize,  but  probably  not  eliminate,  neg- 
ative  reactions  One  is  to  state  the  objectives  why  the  diag- 
nosis is  being  done,  what  will  be  done  with  the  data,  how  the 
decision  was  made  to  do  it,  etc.  Not  everyone  will  believe  you, 
but  tell  them.  You  can  also  assume  some  employees  have  an 
interest  in  not  changing  anything.  They  like  things  the  way  they 
are  and  see  the  diagnosis  as  a threat  to  a comfortable,  familiar, 
easy-to-understand  job.  That  is  a risk  you  run  when  considering 
changes. 


What  Kind  of  Diagnosis  to  Undertake? 

The  choices  at  this  stage  of  a diagnosis  revolve  around  meth 
ods  and  processes.  Are  you  going  to  use  a questionnaire,  often 
called  a survey,  to  ask  employees  questions  aimed  at  dtscov 
enng  problems  and  opportunities  related  to  your  stated  objec 
tives?  If  so,  how  will  it  be  constructed9  Or,  if  you  decide  to  con- 
duct face-to-face  interviews,  what  questions  will  be  asked  and 
of  whom9  What  use  will  you  make  of  existing  documents  and/or 
past  organizational  studies9 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  apparent  after 
assessing  organizational  resources  For  example,  an  extensive 
questionnaire  of  hundreds  of  employees  may  need  to  be  com 
puterized  and  cross-referenced  to  extract  significant  data.  Do 
you  have  this  resource?  Information  from  interviews  must  be 
categorized  so  you  can  draw  conclusions.  Do  you  have  this 
resource.  Can  you  contract  with  a consultant  or  university  to 
help  construct  a survey  and  analyze  results?  If  resources  are 
limited,  you  may  still  be  able  to  conduct  a significant  survey 
by  obtaining  outside  funding,  by  using  your  employees  to  deal 
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with  the  data  or  by  extending  the  project’s  length  to  alleviate 
the  impact  on  financial  and  human  resources  within  the  organ- 
ization. 

Questionnaires.  Questionnaires  are  the  most  popular  tool  of 
researchers,  and  good  questionnaires  akeady  exist  to  survey  ev- 
erything from  employee  morale  to  employee  productivity.  (Sam- 
ples from  questionnaires  used  in  organizations  are  included  in 
this  chapter.)  For  example,  among  the  many  components  of  the 
NTDS  job  satisfaction  study  questionnaire  were  two  which  had 
been  already  designed  and  tested  by  other  researchers — the 
Yale  Job  Inventory  and  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Question- 
naire. These  were  refined  for  use  in  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments NTDS  surveyed  and  were  supplemented  by  other 
questions  determined  to  be  relevant  to  the  project.  NTDS  used 
outside  consultants  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
well-versed  in  current  survey  techniques,  to  help  constmct 
and  refine  questionnaires 

Outside  consultants  also  can  be  used  to  construct  entire 
questionnaires  aimed  at  the  objectives  and  expectations  of  a 
particular  local  government.  In  Dallas,  a 37 -question  survey  was 
prepared  in  this  way  to  assess  employee  opinions  and  attitudes 
Although  substantially  shorter  than  many  opinion  question- 
naires, it  was  designed  for  an  explicit  target;  and  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  quick  and  easy  to  complete 

Universities  are  a rich  source  of  assistance  in  constructing  a 
questionnaire.  If  you  contact  a univeristy  for  help  in  the  early 
stages,  you  probably  will  be  able  to  continue  to  enlist  its  sup- 
port in  analyzing  data  If  university  researchers  are  unable  to 
assist  you  in  questionnaire  construction,  they  should  be  able  to 
guide  you  to  people  who  can  offer  advice  about  appropnate 
existing  questionnaires 

In  any  questionnaire,  be  sure  to  include  questions  about 
department,  length  of  service,  position,  age,  salary  level,  type 
of  job,  sex,  etc.  In  this  way,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  dif- 
ferences among  groups  of  people  Open-ended,  comment  type 
questions  can  be  particularly  useful  on  questionnaires,  but  are 
limited  by  an  organization’s  capacity  to  organize  and  analyze  this 
type  of  information  The  one  open-ended  question  in  the  Dallas 
questionnaire  asked  employees  to  fill  in,  “If  I were  City  Man- 
ager, I would ” Answers 


were  categorized  by  personnel  department  staff  which  fed  back 
suggestions  to  the  city  manager,  who  then  worked  to  respond 
to  employee  comments. 

Interviews.  Interviews  are  simply  well-thought-out  questions 
which  ask  people  to  articulate  their  thoughts,  opinions  and 
feelings  on  certain  issues.  They  are  most  effective  when  the 
improvement  objective  is  tightly  defined  and  when  they  give 
people  a chance  to  elaborate  on  their  answers  beyond  a simple 
“yes”  or  “no.” 

In  Little  Rock  and  Tacoma,  interviews  were  conducted  on  a 
sample  of  employees  by  “research  teams"  compnsed  of  other 
employees  These  teams  were  first  trained  in  interviewing  tech- 
niques— such  as  listening,  avoiding  the  temptation  to  “guide" 
answers  and  sticking  to  the  subject.  Generally,  interview  re- 
sults are  best  handled  by  categorizing  on  file  cards.  Then,  the 
cards  can  be  organized  by  issues  and  cross-referenced  by  em- 
ployee data  on  job  type,  length  of  service,  etc. 

Interviews,  while  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  diffi- 
cult and  time-consuming  to  categorize  and  analyze,  have  the 
advantage  of  stimulating  open-ended  discussion  that  enables 
employees  to  delve  into  areas  not  necessanly  considered  on  a 
questionnaire.  If  objectives  can  be  clearly  targeted  and  ques- 
tions can  be  kept  to  a bare  minimum  (generally  five  or  less), 
interviews  can  be  an  extremely  fruitful — and  not  too  unwieldy — 
way  of  determining  what  is  really  happening  in  an  organiza 
tion.  Too  many  organizations  fall  back  on  questionnaires  as  the 
quickest  way  to  collect  a large  volume  of  information,  without 
considenng  the  value  of  that  information.  Interviews  often  sur- 
face valuable  information  that  questionnaires  are  not  con 
structed  to  uncover 

Combination  interview/ questionnaire.  The  questionnaire 
gives  you  many  numbers  and  the  interview  gives  you  many 
impressions.  While  both  are  useful,  there  are  two  types  of  com 
binations  you  can  consider.  The  first  is  to  use  interviews  to  fol- 
low up  on  and  to  amplify  the  numbeis  from  a questionnaire. 
Pick  out  the  numbers  that  most  interest,  concern  or  scare  you 
(e  g.,  the  questionnaire  shows  that  87  per  cent  of  clencal  em- 
ployees in  the  welfare  department  associate  job  satisfaction  with 
their  positive  evaluation  of  the  union  What  are  the  implica- 
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Sample  Survey:  Work  Satisfaction 


Ask  yourself  How  satisfied  am  I with  the  aspect  of  my  job'; 

VS  means  I am  very  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job 

S means  I am  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job 

N means  I can  t decide  whether  I am  satisfied  or  not  with  ths 
aspect  of  my  job 

DS  means  I am  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job 

VDS  means  I am  very  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job 


On  ay  present  Job.  this  to  bow  I feel  about: 

(lie  clkilMt'  to  uw  my  l.ilriils  & skills 
The  way  this  organisation  s policies  and 
practices  are  consistent  over  time 
My  pay  considenng  the  work  I have  to  do 
The  way  pay  raises  are  det  ided  upon 
Being  told  how  I am  doing  by  my  immediate 
supervisor 

My  job  in  general,  considenng  jll  thintp 
The  way  my  immediate  supervisor  I foreman  or 
crew  leader)  provides  capable  supervision  to 
me 

The  way  my  work  challenges  me 
The  way  I gel  full  credit  for  my  accomplish 
ments 

The  chance  to  try  out  some  of  my  own  ideas 
My  job  secunty 

The  way  I'm  involved  in  decisions  that  affect 
my  job 

The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  planning  my 
work 

My  chances  for  advancement 


(Excerpted  and  adapted  Irom  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  developed  by 
Davis  and  Wenzel  l‘<70t 


VDS 

DS 

N 

S 

VS 

tions9)  This  is  where  a follow  up  interview  can  be  constructed 
to  help  you  discover  the  particulars — the  “why"  and  the  "how.” 
The  process  also  works  effectively  in  reverse  In  place  of 
measunng  employees'  attitudes  on  pre  determined  variables, 
interviews  are  used  initially  to  identify  general  issues  Then, 
those  issues  are  developed  into  more  specific  items  for  a ques 
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Sample  Survey:  What  Employees  Want  and  What 
The  Job  Provides 


The  following  list  represents  goals  that  may  be  important  to  you  on  your  job 
Read  through  it  carefully 


A Chance  to  learn  new  things 
B.  Chance  to  benefit  sooety 

C Freedom  from  pressures  to 

conform  both  on  and  off  the  job 

D Opportunity  for  advancement 
E.  High  prestige  and  social  status 
F Chance  to  use  my  special  abilities 
G Freedom  from  supervision 
H Variety  in  work  assignments 


I.  Chance  to  engage  in  satis 

fying  leisure  activities  (recreation 
al  cultural,  etc ) 

J Friendly  and  congenial 
associates 

K Working  as  part  of  a "team" 

L High  salary 
M A stable  and  secure  future 
N Chance  to  exercise  leadership 
0 Chance  lo  make  a contribution  to 
important  decisions 


I We  are  interested  in  learning  the  relative  importance  to  you  of  different  goals 
relating  to  jobs  Referring  to  the  above  list,  fill  out  the  following 
A Which  two  goals  listed  are  highest  in  importance  to  you9 

(List  by  ten er)  

B Which  three  goals  rank  next  highest  in  importance  to  you9  


C Which  two  goals  rank  lowest  in  importance  to  you9  

D Which  three  goals  rank  next  lowest  in  importance  to  you9 


II  We  are  interested  in  learning  the  extent  to  which  you  think  your  present  job 
provides  you  the  opportunity  to  attain  these  goals  Refer  to  the  same  hst 
A Which  two  goals  are  you  best  able  to  attain  in  your  present  job9  

B Which  three  goals  are  you  next  best  able  to  attain ' 

C Which  two  goals  are  you  least  able  to  attain  in  your  present  job9  


D Which  three  goals  are  you  next  least  able  to  attain9 


(Adapted  and  excerpted  from  a municipal  employee  survey  by  the  Center  for  Manage 
ment  Development.  University  of  Missoun  Kansas  City,  onginally  developed  at  the 
School  ol  Administrative  Science.  Yale  University  ) 


tionnaire.  Many  local  governments  have  undertaken  this  pro 
cess  with  little  or  no  outside  assistance. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  (BPA)  at  the  University 
of  Maine  recently  was  asked  to  diagnose  the  Maine  Department 
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Sample  Survey:  Employee  Opinions 


Stroo^y  Strongly 

Dtngw  Dtugw  Agw  Agree 

There  are  opportunities  in  the 
organization  lor  those  who  want 

to  get  ahead  _____  

The  retirement  plan  here  is  okay  

There  are  too  many  rules  and 

procedures  to  follow  _____ 

I am  paid  fairly  for  the 

work  I do  


During  the  last  six  months  I 
have  looked  for  a job  outside 
this  organization 

I feel  free  to  tell  my  supervisor 
what  I think 

My  supervisor  keeps  me  adequately 
informed  about  how  well  I 
am  doing  

I feel  the  fnnge  benefits  here 

are  adequate  


I need  more  freedom  to  do  my 
job  well 


(Excerpted  and  adapted  from  Values  for  Working  questionnaire  VS  Flowers  CL 
Hughes  M S Myers  and  S S Myers  I 


of  Motor  Vechicles  BPA  staff  interviewed  a representative 
sample  of  employees  using  only  four  questions 

1.  What  is  going  well  in  the  department  that  should  not  be 
changed? 

2.  What  are  some  points  of  irritation  or  problem  areas0 

3.  What  would  you  change  if  it  were  within  your  power9 

4.  What  do  you  need  to  do  your  job  better9 

From  the  initial  interviews  with  85  employees  significant 
general  issues  were  isolated.  From  106  matters  of  concern  iden 
tified,  a questionnaire  was  prepared  and  administered  to  all  the 
Department  employees  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  feeling  on  each 
of  the  items  This  enabled  the  Department  to  take  a closer  look 
at  issues  and  problems  and  begin  to  plan  for  changes 
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Whenever  an  overview  of  opinions  and  problems  is  needed 
from  the  group,  the  problem  census  provides  an  excellent 
means  of  generating  data.  First,  the  group  leader  describes  the 
situation  and  instructs  the  group  that  their  thoughts  and  opin 
ions  are  needed  and  will  be  recorded  without  evaluation. 
Second,  during  the  census,  group  members  should  check  to  be 
sure  that  the  items  they  suggest  are  being  recorded  correctly. 
Third,  when  the  list  is  complete,  the  individual  items  can  be 
reviewed  bnefly  to  combine  similar  items  and  clarify  Option 
ally,  pnonties  can  then  be  established  on  those  items  identi- 
fied 

Brainstorming  is  a vanation  of  the  problem  census,  but  in- 
stead of  focusing  on  problems  it  generally  zeroes  in  on  creative 
or  innovative  solutions  to  problems.  Again,  as  in  the  problem 
census,  the  secret  to  non-evaluation  in  which  participants  feel 
free  to  contribute  their  thoughts. 

Documents.  Do  not  forget  there  are  other  sources  of  diagnos- 
tic information  than  people.  The  budget  is  an  example  An 
analysis  of  several  past  years  reveals  much  about  pnonties,  the 
mood  of  elected  officials  and  expansion  or  compression  of  ser- 
vices and  programs  Other  sources  include  memos,  meeting 
minutes,  records  of  citizen  complaints,  union  contracts,  letters, 
etc.  To  whatever  extent  possible,  these  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  employee  teams  or  consultants  conducting  a diagnosis 
These  sources  can  give  clues  for  setting  objectives  and  can 
validate  information  collected  through  surveys  and/or  inter 
views. 

A Review 

Remember,  at  this  point  you  simply  want  basic  information 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  organization — the  attitudes  and  ac 
tions  of  employees  on  major  issues  Setting  broad  objectives 
(eg.,  increased  satisfaction  or  increased  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  workforce)  helps  you  draw  parameters  around  the  kind  of 
information  you  will  collect.  Don't  try  to  develop  narrow  goals 
at  this  point.  That  is  the  reason  you  are  collecting  information — 
so  you  can  set  specific  goals  later.  With  or  without  outside  as- 
sistance, you  should  be  able  to  develop  surveys,  questionnaires 
or  interviews  to  collect  information  that  can  help  you  specify 
and  accomplish  your  objectives  Information  about  the  diagno- 
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sis  should  be  widely  shared  throughout  the  organization  Em 
ployee  representatives  may  help  implement  it. 

One  caution:  When  you  go  into  an  organization  and  ask 
questions,  the  persons  to  whom  you  go  become  more  aware 
of  the  problem  or  opportunity  about  which  you  ask  In  one 
way  or  another,  simply  asking  people  questions  often  raises 
their  level  of  awareness  Therefore,  don’t  ask  questions  unless 
you  really  want  answers  and  intend  to  take  action  on  them 

The  next  chapter  offers  suggestions  for  analyzing  the  in- 
formation you  have  collected 


Organizational  Diagnosis:  Summary 

Step  1 Determine  Need  for  Diagnosis.  Is  the  orgam 
zation  ready  for  and  in  need  of  changes  which 
result  in  increased  employee  effectiveness? 

Step  2.  Set  objectives.  What  information  do  you  want 
to  gather  and  how  will  you  know  that  has  been 
achieved9 

Step  3:  Involve  proper  people.  Inform  the  Governing 
Body,  get  the  commitment  of  top  management, 
and  involve  the  employees  and  supervisors  who 
will  be  directly  affected. 

Step  4 Decide  What  Method  of  Diagnosis  to  Use. 

What  resources  do  you  have  for  handling  data9 
Should  a consulant  be  utilized9  Have  question 
naires  been  over-utilized  in  your  organization9 
Do  you  want  to  solicit  unguided  opinions  from 
employees9 
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Case  History 


Excerpted  from 

Public  Transit  Network  Certified 
Developer  Demonstration  Program, 

"Vehicle  Maintenance  Productivity  Gains 
Through  Labor  Management  Committees, 

Ronald  Contino,  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 

New  York  City  Bureau  of  Motor  Equipment 
"Before"  Condition 

This  paper  presents  the  New  York  City's  Bureau  of  Motor  Equipment  "before" 
condition  in  1978. 

With  the  appointment  of  Ronald  Contino  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  steps  were 
taken  to  change  management  and  operations.  He  established  an  executive-level 
Labor/Management  Committee  (LMC)  made  up  of  division  managers  and  trades- 
people. The  tradespeople  were  detached  from  their  regular  duties  and  participate 
fully  in  the  policy  and  decision-making  process.  Then,  local-level  LMCs  were  set 
up.  These  LMCs  focus  upon  operational  issues  and  the  quality  of  work  life.  Staff 
analysts,  assigned  to  these  LMCs  as  "consultants",  research  the  feasibility  or  cost- 
effectiveness  of  committee  suggestions.  The  LMCs  then  decide  on  each  sugges- 
tion. An  outgrowth  of  the  LMC  approach  has  been  to  replace  production  standards 
with  a "profit  center"  concept. 

“Each  of  the  selected  sample  shop's  input,  or  cost  (wages,  fringe  benefits,  materials, 
machine  depreciation,  and  general  overhead)  is  periodically  calculated  and  com- 
pared to  its  output:  the  dollar  "value"  of  total  production,  measured  by  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  same  product  or  service  in  the  private  sector.  The  difference 
between  input  and  output  is  "profit"  or  "loss"  and  the  ratio  of  those  two  measures  is 
productivity.  This  system  has  removed  the  threat  inherent  in  work  standards  and 
instilled  a sense  of  pride  in  the  workers  as  well  as  a degree  of  competition  with  the 
private  sector. 

The  implementation  requirement  is  organization  flexibility— management  must 
share  information  with  labor  and  make  labor's  input  a part  of  the  decision-making 
process. 
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Vehicle  Maintenance  Productivity  Gains  Through  LMCs 


Before  Conditions 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Sanitation  picks  up  about  300,000  tons  of  solid 
waste  every  month,  sweeps  thousands  of  miles  of  streets  each  week,  and  must  be 
able  to  clear  all  the  City's  roadways  of  snow— at  a moment's  notice— during  the 
winter  season.  As  such,  the  Department's  ability  to  perform  is  highly  dependent 
upon  the  availability  and  reliability  of  the  collection  trucks,  mechanical  sweepers, 
saltspreaders,  and  other  equipment  which  make  up  its  fleet  of  over  5,000  vehicles. 
The  Department  division  that  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  availability  of  vehicles 
via  maintenance  and  repair  operations  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Equipment 
(BME)  and  it  is  the  focus  of  this  paper.  The  Bureau  operates  a network  of  73  repair 
garages  throughout  the  City,  employs  nearly  1,200  people  (auto  mechanics, 
welders,  electricians,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  etc.)  and  has  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  about  $45  million. 


By  late  1978,  the  Bureau  had  become  the  target  of  much  publicity,  but  not  the  kind 
that  generates  any  enthusiasm  among  public  officials.  Indeed,  repair  and  mainte- 
nance operations  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  insufficient  equipment  was 
available  and  Department  services  were  suffering  as  a result. 


The  New  York  State  Financial  Control  Board  described  the  situation  in  a 1982 
report  (entered  into  the  City  Record  on  February  18,  1982)  as  follows: 

’The  importance  of  (BME's)  repair  work  was  readily  appreciated  by 
the  Sanitation  Department  when,  in  1978,  its  collection  services  were 
practically  crippled  by  the  foundering  Bureau.  The  chaos  in  the  BME 
meant  that  one-half  of  the  main  equipment  fleet  was  unserviceable 
each  day.  This  shortage  of  vehicles  triggered,  in  turn,  enormous 
overtime  costs— vehicles  must  work  into  the  night  to  finish  the 
routes— and  diminished  levels  of  service  . . . The  Bureau  at  that  time 
was  barely  functioning;  it  was  only  capable  of  supplying  the  Depart- 
ment with  a little  more  than  half  of  the  entire  fleet  on  an  average 
day,  leaving  the  Department’s  cleaning,  collection  and  waste  disposal 
functions  without  the  vehicles  necessary  to  perform  their  tasks 
during  normal  hours.  As  a result  of  inadequate  equipment,  the 
Department  was  forced  to  spend  large  amounts  of  overtime— 

$5.52  million  at  an  annual  rate  ...  for  increased  night  work.  At  the 
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same  time  BME  incurred  $3.52  million  in  overtime  costs,  at  an  annual 
rate,  in  doing  substandard  quantity  of  repair  work." 

When  Ronald  Contino  was  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Equipment  in  December  1978,  he  inherited  an  operation  which  had 
been  run  into  the  ground  through  many  years  of  mismanagement.  The  first  steps  he 
took  to  correct  the  situation  were  management  and  operations-oriented.  They 
included  converting  civil  service  positions  into  exempt  positions  so  that  a new  team 
of  managers  could  be  hired,  cutting  the  out-of -control  use  of  overtime  funds, 
reorganizing  work-shifts,  and  justifying  the  cost-effectiveness  of  funding  a new 
preventive  maintenance  program,  (which  involved  the  hiring  of  about  100  trades 
people).  However,  it  was  also  clear  that  the  positive  impact  of  these  actions  on 
BME's  organizational  health  would  only  last  for  the  short-term  unless  a way  could 
be  found  to  formally  involve  labor  in  the  decision-making  and  operations  improve- 
ment processes. 

He  had  established  that  although  the  relationship  between  management  and  the 
four  unions  representing  six  bargaining  units  was  not  overly  strife-ridden  with 
walk-outs  or  strikes,  neither  was  it  harmonious.  A long  history  of  antagonism  had 
led  to  an  "us  versus  them”  environment  which  created  subtle,  yet  powerful 
impediments  to  operations  improvements.  In  fact,  the  labor  force's  morale  was 
very  low,  and  this  was  caused  by  its  realistic  perception  that  management  viewed 
labor  as  nothing  more  than  a tool  to  be  used  to  accomplish  a purpose.  Given  a civil 
service  structure  which  provided  job  protection  above  and  beyond  that  provided  by 
labor  contracts,  labor  responded  by  adopting  a "you  tell  me  what  to  do  and  I’ll  do 
if'  attitude.  In  the  long  term,  this  situation  had  made  it  difficult— if  not 
impossible— to  improve  operating  procedures.  More  importantly,  it  had  cut  off 
management  from  an  extremely  valuable  source  of  information  for  identifying  and 
solving  problems.  As  one  of  the  Bureau's  auto  mechanics  neatly  summarized  it  in 
an  interview  in  Productivity  (Vol.  3,  No.  1;  January,  1982:  "Miracle  on  Worth 
Street”): 

Because  morale  was  so  low,  the  working  environment  was  lousy- 
deplorable.  I came  to  work  with  the  feeling  that,  hell,  it's  a City  job. 

I'm  not  going  to  get  fired.  I don't  have  to  worry  about  producing. 

And  our  management  was  lousy.  They  didn't  care  about  us." 
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Thus,  it  was  obvious  that  while  the  Bureau’s  effectiveness  had  deteriorated  because 
of  poor  management  practices  in  the  classical  sense  (e.g.,  poor  planning,  inaccurate 
information  systems,  inadequate  budgetary  controls,  etc.)  the  most  important 
reason  for  the  Bureau’s  downfall  was  management’s  shortsighted  treatment  of  one 
of  its  most  valuable  resources. 
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This  is  an  excerpt  from 

Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of  Harris  County: 
Organizational  Diagnosis  by  Alan  F.  Keipper, 
General  Manager,  and  Martin  A.  Reiner, 
Executive  Assistant,  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority,  Houston,  Texas,  presented  to 
the  1983  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association, 

Denver,  Colorado,  October  1983. 


BACKGROUND 


When  the  new  general  manager  took  over  at  METRO  in  May  1982,  the  system  had 
two  reputations  in  the  transit  industry: 

• It  was  perhaps  the  worst  transit  system  from  an  operating  perspec- 
tive in  the  country. 

• It  was  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  transit  systems  with  an  extremely  sound 
fiscal  base. 


The  challenge  to  the  general  manager  was  to  change  the  former  reputation  while 
protecting  the  latter. 

Some  history  of  the  organization  is  appropriate  at  this  point.  In  1978,  a 
referendum  was  passed  that  established  METRO  and  provided  a funding  base  that 
included  a 1 percent  sales  tax.  During  the  last  months  of  the  year,  an  organization 
was  put  in  place.  On  January  1,  1979,  METRO  took  over  responsibility  for  public 
transit  services  from  the  City  of  Houston's  Office  of  Public  Transportation.  The 
city  had  provided  transit  services  for  a period  of  5 years  after  the  private  service 
provider  sold  the  operation. 

Operations  were  based  in  a 1910  streetcar  barn.  New  buses  included  149  new 
RTS-02  from  General  Motors  with  air  conditioning  that  proved  to  be  inadequate 
and  windows  that  did  not  open.  On  order  were  328  Grumman  870s  with  similar 
inadequate  air  conditioning  and  fragile  frames. 

Deferred  maintenance  had  become  a way  of  life— perhaps  epitomized  by  a city 
decision  not  to  provide  anti-freeze  for  the  buses  during  the  fall  of  1978.  Transit 


was  to  become  a METRO  responsibility,  and  money  could  be  saved  in  the  city 
budget.  The  typical  southern  climate  suggested  that  this  decision  was  not  totally 
unreasonable.  However,  the  new  year  was  greeted  with  a freeze,  and  METRO’S 
first  day  of  operation  was  one  on  which  many  buses  could  not  operate.  From  this 
auspicious  start,  METRO  operations  deteriorated.  The  organization's  strength  was 
in  an  inexperienced  but  dedicated  staff  and  a new  and  enthusiastic  Board  of 
Directors. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  IMPROVE  METRO 
Leadership 

During  the  winter  of  1981-1982,  METRO  was  still  performing  poorly,  though 
significant  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  plans  for  a rapid  transit 
system.  Along  with  METRO'S  new  General  Manager  was  Board  approval  for  two 
contracts:  one  with  ATE  Management  to  provide  analytical  assistance  and  on-site 
observation  of  maintenance  practices  in  the  garages,  and  one  with  McKinsey  and 
Company  to  look  at  the  organizational  structure  of  METRO.  ATE's  charge  was  to 
see  what  could  readily  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  and  to  report  concerns 
directly  to  senior  management.  This  was  not  unusual  in  the  transit  industry;  the 
McKinsey  contract  certainly  was.  Examining  how  METRO  personnel  operate 
together  and  providing  the  general  manager  and  senior  management  with  options  of 
where  to  go  next  with  the  organization  were  key  ingredients  of  this  effort. 
McKinsey  was  also  charged  with  identifying  a baseline  of  operational  data  upon 
which  future  comparisons  of  improvements  would  be  made. 

It  is  important,  if  not  critical,  to  note  that  this  effort  was  initiated  internally. 
Outside  forces  were  certainly  critical  of  METRO,  but  neither  local/state  nor 
federal  directives  suggested  the  diagnostic  approach.  The  directive  came  from  the 
general  manager  who  observed  organizational  disorder  and  needed  a concise  and 
immediate  assessment  of  the  operation  for  which  he  was  now  responsible. 
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The  7 -S  Framework 


McKinsey’s  approach  includes  the  important  concept  that  there  is  usually  strength 
in  any  organization,  although  it  may  be  buried  and  not  evident.  When  there  are 
areas  where  strength  is  particularly  lacking,  one  can  identify  the  means  by  which  it 
can  be  built.  The  process  of  building  strength  forcuses  on  seven  elements  called 
the  "7-Framework:"  1 

Structure 
Systems 
Shared  values 
Skills 

McKinsey  examined  METRO  from  this  perspeeti 

• Structure  is  the  way  an  organization  is  put  together,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  organization  chart  that  shows  who  reports  to  whom. 

• Systems  are  "the  processes  and  procedures  by  which  things  get 
done. 

• Shared  values  are  ideas  considered  by  members  of  the  organization  to 
be  "right  and  desirable. "2 

• Skills  are  the  "capabilities  possessed  by  the  organization."^ 

• Strategies  are  the  ways  the  agency  sets  out  to  achieve  its  goals. 

• Style  is  the  way  in  which  managers  collectively  operate. 

• Staff  is  viewed  in  terms  of  demographics  and  capabilities. 


Strategy 

Style 

Staff 


^Peters,  Thomas  J.,  and  Waterman,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  In  Search  of  Excellence,  Harper 
& Row,  New  York,  1982,  p.  9. 

^McKinsey  <5c  Company,  Inc.,  "Strengthening  METRO  for  the  Future,"  August  1982, 
Exhibit  34. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  McKINSEY  APPROACH 


A three-month  time  frame  was  established,  and  key  elements  of  the  organization 
were  put  to  work  to  examine  other  key  elements.  McKinsey  provided  two  staff 
persons  to  work  full-time  in  METRO'S  offices.  In  addition,  home  office  staff  was 
available  to  assist  as  well  as  oversee  the  project  from  an  objective  distance.  Six 
METRO  mid-level  employees  were  also  assigned  full-time  to  the  project. 

A second  stage  of  the  McKinsey  effort  centered  on  eight  weeks  during  which 
planning  took  palce.  And  during  the  last  of  those  weeks,  the  implementation  stage 
of  the  project  began  and  lasted  for  nearly  a year.  With  the  commitment  from  top 
management,  the  results  of  the  efforts  were  meaningful  and  became  part  of  the 
ethics  of  the  organization. 

For  the  diagnostic  to  become  the  foundation  upon  which  change  would  be  secured, 
an  objective  analysis  of  METRO'S  performance  and  that  of  similar  transit  proper- 
ties was  essential.  Data  were  gathered  from  eight  comparable  operations  that 
functioned  in  similar  environments:  Baltimore,  Miami,  Dallas,  San  Antonio, 

Atlanta,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  Long  Beach.  The  environments  were  similar 
because  of  weather  conditions,  size  and  composition  of  fleet,  and  size  of  city. 
Through  this  peer  review  METRO  was  able  to  ascertain  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  a transit  operator  in  terms  of  performance. 

Six  METRO  employees  were  grouped  into  pairs.  Two  pairs  undertook  UMTA 
Section  15  research  to  gather  basic  operating  statistics.  They  established  com- 
munications with  the  other  cities  and  were  in  frequent  contact  with  General 
Managers,  Directors  of  Transportation  and  Maintenance,  and  planners  for  a six- 
week  period.  Individual  statistics  were  closely  scrutinized  and  their  components 
were  fully  understood  prior  to  acceptance. 

A third  pair  worked  on  a financial  overview  of  METRO.  What  could  be  afforded  in 
the  long  term  was  essential  knowledge  that  was  needed  because  of  impending 
decisions  on  whether  to  build  a high-capital  rapid  transit  system.  Best  case  and 
worst  case  scenarios  were  established  and  a parametric  analysis  was  undertaken.  A 
determination  was  made  that  a bus  program  could  be  fully  supported  and  that  a rail 
program  could  be  supported  under  certain  financial  conditions. 
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Excerpt  from 

Speech  given  by  Jeri  Mersky, 

Joint  Labor  Board,  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Railway, 

TRB  Conference,  January  1985 

Joint  Labor-Management  Board 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway 
by 

Jeri  Mersky 


Management  and  labor  came  to  specific  parameters  for  the  JLMB  over  a lengthy 
period  of  meetings,  from  January  1981  to  May  1982.  Out  of  these  sessions  came 
the  guiding  document  for  the  JMLB,  called  the  Letter  of  Commitment.  This 
document  was  signed  by  both  parties  and  became  part  of  the  contract.  So  the 
JLMB,  which  before  the  Letter  of  Commitment  was  a clause  that  management  will 
meet  with  labor,  now  has  a 10-page  document  outlining  the  scope,  the  goals,  and 
what  committees  can  and  cannot  do.  And  that  came  about  through  16  months  of 
meetings. 

The  fact  that  MUNI  management  and  the  TWU  got  to  the  point  of  meeting  to 
develop  the  Letter  of  Commitment  speaks  to  a set  of  pre-existing  conditions  that 
conform  in  large  part  to  some  principles  of  organizational  behavior  and  two-party 
collaboration.  At  least  three  factors  must  be  present  for  collaboration  to  be 
successful— and  these  three  are  especially  crucial  when  there’s  a competitive  or 
adversarial  situation,  which  is  usually  true  for  labor/management  relations.  These 
three  things  I think  are  interesting  and  important  in  diagnosing  whether  or  not  your 
situation  would  be  one  in  which  collaboration  would  be  successful. 

One,  there  are  mutual  or  shared  goals.  That  was  true  in  MUNI— safety  conditions, 
job  satisfaction.  Management  was  interested  in  job  satisfaction  in  and  of  itself  and 
in  order  to  improve  service  and  productivity.  The  union  was  clearly  interested  in 
employees  being  satisfied  with  their  work.  Long-standing  problems  of  mutual 
concern  were  things  that  came  up  a lot,  for  example,  grease  in  the  yard.  That 
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was  a safety  condition.  The  operators  would  slip  when  they’d  go  to  their  buses. 
And  management  also  wanted  to  get  that  resolved.  So  that  was,  again,  a mutual 
goal.  And  that  is  just  an  indication  of  the  many  things  that  both  parties  can  agree 
on. 


The  second  thing  is  there  is  a perception  that  power  is  held  by  both  parties.  And 
this  is  especially  important  in  an  adversarial  situation.  The  existence  of  this 
perception  may  reduce  the  possibility  of  collaboration  becoming  either  exploita- 
tive, paternalistic,  or,  in  fact,  not  happening  at  all.  This  may  be  one  reason  that 
much  of  the  literature  about  QWL  talks  about  why  it's  important  to  have  a strong 
union  when  unions  and  management  are  going  to  cooperate.  Management  recog- 
nizes it's  working  with  a strong  union;  that  the  union  has  something  to  offer.  Also, 
strong  unions  will  feel  they  can  hold  their  own  and  management  relations  won't 
become  exploitative. 

The  third  point  is  related  to  the  second  one,  that  there  is  some  degree  of  mutual 
trust— that  some  degree  of  mutual  trust  should  exist  for  collaboration.  I think  trust 
is  built  if  you've  got  a successful  program  over  the  period  the  program  is 
working— that  having  some  level  is  important  initially  for  the  two  parties  to  get 
together. 

Union  and  management  worked  with  an  outside  consultant  for  16  months.  What 
were  they  doing  all  this  time?  Basically,  each  side  has  to  ask  the  questions  and 
answer  those  satisfactorily  before  they  can  move  ahead  and  establish  the  JLMB. 
The  first  question  is,  "What's  in  it  for  us?"  This  question  spoke  again  to  the 
individual  and  shared  goals  of  the  two  parties.  Management  wanted  certain  things; 
union  wanted  certain  things.  They  realized  they  had  some  goals  in  common. 

The  second  question  was,  "How  can  we  protect  ourselves  from  the  other  side?" 
That  makes  perfect  sense  in  an  adversarial  situation.  They  are  dealing  in 
unfamiliar  territory,  not  sure  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  they  want  to  make  sure 
there  are  some  protections.  The  question  basically  asked,  "What  were  the 
processes  or  methods  to  use  in  JLMB  and  to  avoid?"  Management  wanted  to  retain 
its  right  to  manage;  union  was  concerned  about  its  role  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agent  and  protecting  its  membership.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  talked  about 
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were  consensus  decision-making,  so  management  would  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
railroaded  or  that  it  could  be  outmoded.  No  reprisals  against  committee  members 
for  bringing  up  things  that  management  might  not  want  to  hear  in  a committee. 
And  no  collective  bargaining  issues  would  be  discussed. 

Finally,  the  initiating  group  asked,  ”How  should  we  set  it  up?"  What  concretely— 
"How  should  we  do  this?"  So  they  had  to  talk  about  the  details  of  relief  time  for 
operators.  What  would  happen  if  an  issue  in  a committee  became  a grievance? 
Staff.  Should  there  be  a consultation  staff?  How  would  they  go  about  getting 
them?  All  of  that  was  discussed  in  the  Letter  of  Commitment.  And  actually,  as 
trust  developed  over  those  16  months  among  the  group  of  people  who  put  the 
Letter  of  Commitment  together,  they  were  able  to  jointly  interview  and  hire 
consulting  staff. 
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IV.  Steps  for  Organizational  Change 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Models  for  decision-making 

B.  For  change  to  be  effective,  you  must  follow  a 
step-by-step  process  including: 

e Review  of  organizational  goals 

• Problem  identification 

• Problem  selection 

• Analysis  of  cause 

• Identification  of  solutions 

• Study  of  solutions 

• Selection  of  best  solutions 

• Implementation  and  evaluation 


C.  Following  the  steps  is  time  consuming  but  it 
avoids  trial  and  error  and  thus  saves  time  in 
the  long  run. 


D.  Take  care  when  deciding  who  to  involve. 
Always  return  information  to  those  who  are 
involved  in  giving  information. 


Three  Models  of  Decision-Making 
by 

M.  L.  Moore 
S.  G.  Clark 
C.  deLeede 

Realistic  Model 


t 


"Let’s  Not  let 
This  Happen 


Muddle  Through, 
Implement. 


Lock  In 


"Premature 

Closure" 


Panic 

Under 

Pressure 


V 

Select 

First 

Acceptable 

Alternative 


Consultant  Model 


Consultant 

Find  Organization 
With  Problems, 
Preferably  Crisis 

Sell  a 'Canned'' 
Solution 
(It  Ought  to  Fit 
at  Least  Some  of 
These  Problems!) 

Apply 

Solution 

Immediately 

Bill 

Immediately 

Client  is: 

Too  Dumb 
Didn't  Try 
Didn't  Commit 
Messed  with  Forms.  Etc. 
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Ideal  Model 


— =t> 

Causes  Solutions  Criteria 


and 

Problem  Identification 


Implement  Action  Plans 


Choose  Best 

Evaluation  Plans  Apply  Criteria  Solution 


Objectives  Immediate 

Tasks  Long  Range 


1 


Implementation  Analysis 


Solution  Analysis 


Steps  in  Problem-Solving 
by 

S.  G.  Clark 


Knowing  what  you  want  to  change  is  one  thing;  knowing  how  to  change  it  is 
another.  This  article  discusses  the  process  of  change  from  diagnosis  to  evaluation. 
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Excerpts  from 

Delaware  Labor-Management  Cooperation 
Program:  A Manual  for  Problem-Solving 
(April  1985)  S.  G.  Clark,  S.  Tuthill, 
M.D.Jenkins. 


STEPS  IN  PROBLEM-SOLVING 


People  are  constantly  grappling  with  problems  at  work:  dealing  with  an  angry 

citizen,  fixing  a piece  of  equipment,  or  preparing  a budget.  Except  for  occasional 
suggestions,  or  mangement  staff  meetings,  most  problem-solving  is  done  alone.  Of 
course,  informal  groups  get  together  to  discuss  work-related  problems.  These 
groups  are  usually  good  at  identifying  the  problem,  but  rarely  solve  the  problem. 
Gripe  sessions  sometimes  make  things  worse. 

Yet  almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  person  who  does  the  job  knows  it  best. 
Employees,  working  in  groups,  should  be  great  problem -solvers.  Your  managers  and 
union  leaders  think  you  will  be  able  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  that  you  face 
every  day  on  the  job,  and  they  have  supported  setting  up  the  committee  in  which 
you  will  be  a member. 

The  problem-solving  process  may  be  thought  of  as  a staircase.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
problem.  Often  the  bottom  step  is  not  well  lit.  We  are  not  sure  exactly  what  the 
problem  is,  and  the  real  problem  may  not  be  clear.  The  problem-solving  process 
must  begin  with  an  identification  of  a specific  problem. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  climb  the  stairs  with  the  problem  until  reaching 
the  top— the  solution.  Going  up  the  steps  one  at  a time  may  seem  slow,  but 
skipping  a step  is  likely  to  cause  a fall.  Speed  is  not  always  desirable  since,  in  the 
long  run,  solutions  are  more  likely  to  work  if  the  process  is  followed. 

This  part  of  the  manual  will  tell  you  the  steps  to  follow  in  solving  problems.  The 
next  part  will  describe  the  tools  or  techniques  you  can  use.  See  Exhibit  1. 
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Exhibit  1 


The  Steps 

Possible  Tools 

Identify  specific  problems 

Discussion 

Brainstorming 

Choose  one  problem 

Discussion 

Decision-making 

Study  the  causes 

Fishbone  Diagram 
Data  collection 
Discussion 

Identify  many  solutions 

Brainstorming 

Choose  best  solutions 

Discussion 
Data  collection 
Force  Field 
Decision-making 

Implement  and  evaluate  solution 

Action  Plan 
Data  collection 
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STEP  1:  IDENTIFY  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 


Have  you  ever  been  arguing  about  something  and  suddenly  realized  that  you  and  the 
other  person  were  talking  about  different  things?  Often  those  arguments  end  with 
the  comments,  "Oh,  but  I thought  you  meant  . . . 

This  sort  of  thing  happens  when  the  issue  is  not  clear.  The  first  step  in  the 
problem-solving  process  is  to  be  sure  that  everyone  understands  what  the  group  is 
talking  about.  Writing  the  problems  on  a flipchart  will  help  make  each  issue  clear 
to  everyone. 

As  a first  step,  group  members  should  all  think  of  problems  they  want  to  solve. 
Everyone  must  have  a chance  to  give  his  or  her  ideas  about  problems.  Often, 
however,  when  a group  is  identifying  problems,  the  members  will  bring  up  solutions 
instead  of  problems.  For  example,  a highway  maintenance  crew  may  have 
problems  flagging  motorists  over  the  rise  of  a hill.  Someone  may  say,  "we  need  a 
third  flagman."  A third  flagman  is  a solution,  not  the  real  problem.  The  problem  is 
"how  to  control  traffic  when  flagmen  cannot  see  each  other."  It's  best  to  look  for 
the  problem  instead  of  locking  into  a solution  at  this  early  stage.  After  some 
study,  the  group  may  be  able  to  find  better  solutions  than  a third  flagman,  for 
example,  walkie-talkies  may  turn  out  to  be  cheaper  than  hiring  another  person  for 
flagging. 

^ook  at  the  list  on  Exhibit  2.  Circle  the  items  that  seem  like  problems  and  put  a 
check  beside  the  ones  you  think  are  solutions.  Next,  try  to  write  the  problem  that 
may  be  behind  that  idea  for  a solution.  One  example  is  given. 

fl  ' ... 

The  tools  or  techniques  that  are  used  in  this  step  are  brainstroming  and  discussion. 

The  longer  the  group  has  worked  together,  the  easier  and  quicker  this  first  step 
becomes.  When  you  first  begin  to  meet  as  a group,  this  step  group  may  take  two  or 
three  meetings.  Later  you  will  probably  be  able  to  complete  this  step  in  one 
meeting. 
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Exhibit  2 


Example:  Problems  or  Solutions? 


Too  many  letters  must  be  retyped  because  of  errors 


y/'fjee 


eed  new  typewriters 


^Typewritter  ribbon  smudges  hands  and  letters 


'fypeeor/  /tr'Z 


Now  you  pick  the  solutions  from  the  problems. 
Equipment  breaks  down  too  often 
Takes  too  long  to  crack  seal 
No  first-aid  kit  on  trucks 
Need  message  board 
Poor  truck  washing  area-wet,  slippery 
Lunchroom  dirty 

Order  more  parts  to  keep  in  stockroom 

Build  shelves  for  tools 

Hard  to  find  tools  when  needed 
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STEP  2:  CHOOSE  ONE  PROBLEM 


Once  a list  of  specific  problems  has  been  developed,  you  have  to  choose  one  to 
work  on  first.  To  do  this,  the  group  must  set  standards  or  criteria  for  the  project 
on  which  members  want  to  work.  Setting  standards  will  help  the  group  make  a 
choice. 

Use  brainstorming  to  list  standards  on  a flipchart.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
standards  that  other  groups  have  used. 

• Project  should  not  take  too  long 

• Do  a simple  project  first 

• Benefits  everyone  in  the  crew,  not  just  members  of  the  committee 

• Project  results  in  something  that  can  be  implemented  by  group 
members 

You  will  probably  have  other  ideas  for  standards  to  add  to  your  list. 

After  everyone  agrees  to  the  standards,  look  back  at  the  list  of  problems.  Which 
ones  fit  the  standards  best?  The  group  may  want  to  spend  some  time  discussing 
this  question  to  find  out  what  each  member  thinks. 

Finally,  it  is  time  to  make  a decision.  Take  your  time;  if  members  think  they  were 
forced  into  a project,  they  are  likely  to  lose  interest. 


When  you  have  agreement  about  one  problem  to  solve,  you  are  finished  with  Step  2. 


STEP  3:  STUDY  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  is  a very  important  step,  but  many  people  like  to  skip  it  because  they  think 
they  know  the  answer.  But  if  the  group  does  not  study  the  causes,  it  may 
recommend  a solution  that  will  not  work.  Look  at  the  example  below. 

Shortages  of  cleaning  supplies  at  Atoms  High  School  were  severe.  In 
earlier  years  (1980-1984),  costs  of  those  supplies  increased  an  aver- 
age of  4 percent  per  year.  But  in  the  first  3 months  of  1985,  costs 
were  up  10  percent.  The  building  manager  put  pressure  on  the 
cleaning  crew  to  be  more  careful  because  he  thought  the  cost 
increase  was  caused  by  the  crew  wasting  supplies.  A Quality  Circle, 
made  up  of  the  cleaning  crew,  picked  ’’shortages  and  increased  cost 
of  supplies"  as  their  problem. 

List  your  ideas  for  a solution  below. 


Now  turn  the  page  and  look  at  the  causes  of  the  problem.  Did  your 
solutions  fit? 
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Causes  of  increased  cleaning  supplies  for  Atoms  High. 


The  Quality  Circle  did  not  jump  to  solutions,  and  instead  investigated 
the  causes  of  the  problem.  They  found  the  Parks  Commission  and  the 
School  Board  had  reached  agreement  in  January  1985  to  open  the 
school  after  hours  for  recreational  use.  Joggers  were  using  the 
showers,  neighborhood  teams  were  playing  volleyball,  and  kids  were 
playing  basketball.  The  cause  of  lack  of  supplies  and  increased  costs 
was  that  more  people  were  using  the  school,  and  it  got  dirtier.  More 
supplies  were  needed  to  clean  the  school. 

The  Circle  recommended  the  Parks  Commission  be  asked  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  cleaning  supplies. 

Did  your  solution  work  in  light  of  these  factors? 

Use  the  technique  of  Fishbone  Analysis  for  this  step.  Then  move  to  Data 

Collection. 

When  you  have  identified  the  causes,  studied  the  causes,  reviewed  the  Fishbone 

Diagram,  and  circled  the  real  causes,  you  have  finished  Step  3. 


STEP  4:  IDENTIFY  MANY  SOLUTIONS 


Now  that  you  have  information  about  the  causes  of  the  problem,  it  is  time  to  think 
about  solutions.  It  is  likely  that  the  group  found  more  than  one  cause  for  the 
problem  and  will  have  to  identify  more  than  one  solution. 

Look  back  to  your  fishbone  and  review  the  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  begin 
with  a discussion  about  things  that  have  been  tried  in  the  past  to  solve  this 
problem.  What  went  wrong:  why  is  this  still  a problem? 

List  each  major  cause  separately,  then  brainstorm  possible  solutions. 

When  you  have  a list  of  possible  solutions  for  each  of  the  major  causes,  you  have 
completed  Step  4. 
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STEP  5:  CHOOSE  BEST  SOLUTIONS 

Committee  members  themselves  may  have  the  experience  that  tells  them  which 
solutions  are  best,  but  additional  information  is  often  needed.  All  solutions  that 
members  think  are  reasonable  should  be  explored  in  some  detail. 

Questions  such  as  these  need  to  be  asked: 

• How  much  will  this  solution  cost? 

• Who  has  responsibility  to  make  this  change? 

• How  long  will  it  take  to  implement  this  change? 

• How  will  this  be  enforced? 

Committee  members  should  also  begin  to  discuss  how  to  evaluate  their  solutions. 
Ask  yourself,  "What  will  change  if  this  solution  works?  How  will  we  know  if  it’s 
working?" 

Useful  techniques  at  this  step  are  Data  Collection  and  Force  Field  Analysis. 

After  careful  study,  the  group  should  choose  those  solutions  that  seem  best.  At 
this  stage  it  is  particularly  important  to  be  unified  in  your  decision. 

W’hen  you  have  decided  on  the  best  solutions  to  your  problem,  you  have  finished 
Step  5. 
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STEP  6:  IMPLEMENT  AND  EVALUATE 


There  are  many  different  ways  for  this  step  to  be  accomplished.  If  the  solutions 
are  within  your  power  to  implement,  you  may  do  so.  If  budget  decisions  are 
required  or  if  others  must  be  implemented,  you  will  want  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  an  Action  Plan. 

Many  committee  members  have  made  the  mistake  of  simply  telling  someone  what 
they  want  done.  There  may  even  be  a formal  presentation  where  you  review  the 
steps  in  problem-solving,  tell  what  you  did  at  each  step,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  managers.  Bur  every  group  should  follow  up  in  writing. 

An  Action  Plan  is  needed.  This  plan  sets  down  what  is  to  be  done,  who  is 
responsible,  and  when  results  should  be  available.  See  Exhibit  3 for  an  example. 

Everyone  whose  name  is  on  the  plan  should  sit  down  to  discuss  and  come  to  an 
agreement  about  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  committee's  idea  of  when  something  should 
be  accomplished  is  not  possible  for  the  managers.  Perhaps  a budget  allocation 
must  be  requested.  After  agreement  is  reached,  someone  from  the  group  should  be 
responsible  for  a periodic  review  of  the  plan  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  happening 
at  the  proper  time. 

Finally,  whenever  possible,  the  group  should  conduct  an  evaluation.  Has  the 
situation  improved?  One  data  processing  group  worked  on  new  procedures  to 
reduce  errors.  They  kept  records  for  6 months  after  the  project  was  finished  to 
compare  their  errors  before  and  after  the  new  procedure.  They  also  met  once  a 
month  to  review  their  records.  Data  Collection  techniques  may  be  applied. 

When  the  solutions  have  been  implemented  and  evaluated,  you  are  finished  with 
Step  6 . . . and  you  are  ready  to  begin  again  with  Step  1! 
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Exhibit  3 
Action  Plan  for 

Implementing  Safety  Program 


What  is  to  be  done 

Who  is  responsible 

When* 

Schedule  class  for 
safety  awareness 

John  Garner 

Next  meeting 
April  2 

Write  manual  on  911 
Design  cover  for  manual 

Bob  Mead 
Guy  Leahy 

one  month 
one  month 

Order  first-aid  kits 

Talmadge  Shifflet 

tomorrow 

Place  kits  in  trucks 

Glen  Seabolt 
Tommy  McAlister 

when  kits 
arrive 

Check  kits  for  supplies 

Jr.  Ames 
Robert  Chavis 

three  months 

Review  accident 
records  for  depot 

Robert  Magruder 
Ernest  Clark 

tom  morrow 
and  every  3 
months  through 
December  16 

Make  posters  for  lunch- 
room 

Gary  Washington 
Charlie  Hilliard 

next  meeting 

•Use  specific  dates 
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Identifying  Problems  and  Opportunities 

by 

K.  Janka,  R.  Luke,  and  C.  Morrison 


The  data  gathered  during  the  diagnostic  process  must  be  organized  and  interpreted. 
Look  for  patterns.  What  does  the  information  tell  you  about  the  organization? 

Feed  the  results  back  to  those  who  participated  in  the  information-gathering 
process.  Ask  for  comments. 

The  last  step  in  this  process  is,  to  set  priorities.  Among  the  problems  you 
identified,  which  will  be  tackled  first?  Set  targets  and  establish  goals. 


Reprinted  from  K.  Janka,  R.  Luke,  and  C.  Morrison, 

People,  Performance  . . . Results,  National  Training  and 
Development  Service,  Washington,  D.G.  (1977),  pp.  41-53. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Academy  of  State  and 
Local  Government.  All  rights  reserved. 

Chapter  Four 

Identifying 
Problems  and 
Opportunities 

So  you  have  taken  a long,  hard  look  at  the  organization, 
the  employees  and  the  environment;  and  you  have  collected 
data  on  what  is  right,  wrong  and  indifferent  from  a variety  of 
perspectives.  What  do  you  do  with  it?  The  next  step  calls  for 
making  some  sense  out  of  what  has  surfaced — interpreting  the 
results,  identifying  problems  and  opportunities  from  them, 
communicating  the  data  to  all  those  involved  and  devebping 
goals  and  objectives  for  implementing  changes  indicated  by 
the  results. 

The  steps  in  interpreting  results  and  identifying  problems 
and  opportunities  are: 

1.  Categorize  and  interpret  survey  (diagnosis)  results. 

2.  Feed  back  and  discuss  results  and  interpretations 
with  all  involved,  and  refine  interpretations  if  nec- 
essary  from  these  discussions. 

3.  Set  organizational  goals  for  Increasing  effective- 
ness. 

4.  Obtain  widespread  organizational  commitment  to 
goals. 


Categorizing  And  Interpreting  Results 

It  could  be  that  the  survey  you’ve  chosen  is  highly  sophis- 
ticated, with  questions  deliberately  aimed  at  a number  of  pre- 
determined categories  like  relations  with  superiors,  pay  and 
benefits,  equipment  availability,  working  conditions,  etc.  Or, 
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you  may  have  collected  a great  variety  of  information,  not  neatly 
categorized,  from  rather  free  form  interviews. 

At  first  glance.  In  either  case,  the  first  step  is  to  review  the 
data  for  a general  “sense”  of  what's  important  Important  issues 
tend  to  show  up  again  and  again;  and  after  you’ve  sensed  what 
they  are  you  can  verify  this  by  counting  the  number  of  times 
each  is  mentioned.  Then,  you  can  sub-categorize. 

It  works  like  this:  Equipment  maintenance  is  mentioned  often 
in  answers  about  productivity  problems.  You  review  the  answers 
to  find  the  major  sub  categories.  They  surface  as  equipment 
shortage,  centralization  of  the  maintenance  shop  and  turnover 
in  maintenance  personnel.  Now  you  have  some  concrete  issues 
to  discuss  with  the  employees  involved  and  to  use  as  a base 
for  making  changes. 

This  may  be  done  by  computer  or  by  human  beings,  depend- 
ing on  the  complexity  of  data  involved.  The  point  is  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  general  thrust  of  the  data  early  so  it  can  be  fed 
back  to  those  who  will  be  involved  in  further  analysis  and  in 
planning  to  act  on  the  results. 

What  have  you  learned  about  the  organization?  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  what  you  now  know  about  the  organization 
and  its  employees  is  only  as  accurate  as  your  interpretation  of 
it.  Only  by  discussing  the  data  further  with  those  involved  and 
by  experimenting  with  new  programs  to  deal  with  it  can  you 
know  what  conclusions  from  your  assessment  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  help  increase  employee  effectiveness. 

For  example,  if  you  have  found  much  absenteeism  among  a 
certain  cyoup  of  employees  and  discovered  in  addition  that 
those  employees  feel  their  on-the-job  training  is  inadequate, 
so  what?  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a correlation  without 
further  investigation.  Or,  if  parks  maintenance  employees  indi- 
cate inadequate  equipment  to  do  the  job  properly,  so  what? 
You  still  do  not  know  if  more  equipment  is  needed  or  if  it  is 
simply  not  in  the  right  places  at  the  right  times. 

For  example,  the  NTDS  job  satisfaction  survey  found  that 
benefits — especially  dental  and  medical  coverage — were  a 
substantia]  cause  of  dissatisfaction;  but  there  was  no  way  to 
determine  exactly  what  it  was  about  benefits  that  caused  the 
dissatisfaction.  Dallas  proved  this  when  it  surveyed  one  de- 
partment in  1972  and  found  benefits  to  be  a substantial  source 
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of  dissatisfaction  Only  upon  further  discussions  with  employees 
did  it  develop  that  it  was  not  the  type  or  extent,  but  the 
understanding  of  benefits  that  was  causing  problems.  A com- 
munication program  was  started,  with  better  descriptions  of  what 
the  benefits  meant  to  employees,  but  the  benefits  themselves 
were  not  changed.  Three  years  later,  when  the  same  survey  was 
conducted,  benefits  themselves  were  no  longer  a complaint. 

One  device  used  to  delve  further  is  to  review  survey  results 
for  areas  that  need  more  definition  and  to  construct  a second 
questionnaire  or  interview  to  seek  more  details  Another  is  to 
simply  call  groups  of  employees  together,  describe  the  results 
of  your  diagnosis  and  ask  them  to  discuss,  develop  and  report 
on  the  details  of  what  and  why  Employee  teams  and  task  forces 
have  had  substantial  success  in  interviewing  other  employees 

In  this  way.  you  can  begin  to  develop  a clear  statement  of 
problems;  and  you  will  have  gotten  to  it  by  involving  those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  what  is  happening  in  their  areas 
of  responsibility. 

Who  participates?  Some  of  the  most  successful  procyams 
to  increase  employee  effectiveness  have  solicited  participation 
from  all  levels  of  employees  with  results  of  organizational  diag- 
nosis. In  this  way,  any  projects  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems are  not  hampered  by  a feeling  among  employees  that, 
“Management  is  laying  something  on  us  again,”  or,  “Manage- 
ment is  going  to  use  these  results  against  us.”  It  is  particularly 
important  to  consider  including  union  leadership,  and  you  may 
want  to  set  up  committees  or  task  forces  representing  employees 
at  all  levels  to  examine  survey  results  and  categorize  them  into 
areas  from  which  problem  statements  can  be  developed. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  organizational  diagnosis,  it 
may  be  feasible  to  seek  wide  participation  only  after  completing 
some  initial  analysis.  For  example,  the  NTDS  job  satisfaction  sur- 
vey data  was  first  computerized  and  interpreted  by  experts  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  However,  employee  task 
forces  examined  the  data  next  and  suggested  areas  for  change. 
In  the  Dallas  Building  Services  Department,  employees  were 
surveyed  by  questionnaire  and  interview  to  identify  their  con- 
cerns and  department  strengths  and  weaknesses  Department  of 
Personnel  staff  categorized  interview  results,  and  the  Data  Ser- 
vices Department  tabulated  questionnaires,  but  the  next  step 


was  the  appointment  by  the  department  head  of  two  task  forces 
— eight  persons  each — to  make  detailed  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations One  task  force  included  representatives  of  all  major 
job  classifications,  and  the  other  represented  firstline  super- 
visors Each  group  was  authorized  to  meet  as  often  as  necessary 
to  prepare  a report  to  management  on  problem  areas  and  possi- 
ble solutions. 

When  Dallas  later  conducted  a similar  survey  throughout 
the  city  government,  wide  spread  participation  of  some  12,000 
employees  became  more  difficult.  Results  were  fed  back  to  de- 
partment heads  by  the  Personnel  Department,  and  departments 
were  given  three  options  for  dealing  with  them;  (1)  Do  nothing; 
(2)  communicate  results  to  employees,  but  don’t  act  on  them; 
or  (3)  communicate  results  and  form  employee  committees  to 
deal  with  them. 

In  Springfield,  Ohio,  a “quality  of  work"  project  received 
its  major  impetus  from  union  leadership,  which  was  able  to  con- 
vince skeptical  empbyees  to  join  the  effort  to  improve  the 
work  environment.  A Quality  of  Work  Committee  of  five  union 
and  five  management  representatives  conducted  a series  of 
meetings  to  deal  with  the  results  of  an  employee  question- 
naire and  other  concerns,  and  joint  management  and  union 
committees  have  been  developed  at  divisional  levels  to  assess 
concerns  and  plan  action. 

Outside  consultants  and  analysts  may  also  be  used  to  assist 
in  data  analysis,  to  aid  in  interpretation  and/or  to  hide  behind 
(as  a convenient  scapegoat  when  information  needs  to  appear 
less  threatening  than  it  would  if  proclaimed  by  anyone  inside 
the  organization)  Both  Tacoma  and  Dallas  have  utilized  out- 
side sources,  including  university  resources  and  private  con- 
sultants. Another  promising  method  is  to  seek  assistance  from 
those  in  other  local  governments  who  have  been  involved  in 
similar  work.  For  example  the  job  satisfaction  project  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  included  personnel  who  worked  on  a similar  pro 
ject  in  Little  Rock  as  “outside  consultants.”  Hopefully,  this  trend 
will  grow  as  more  local  governments  learn  of  work  done  by 
others  to  install  ongoing  programs  to  increase  effectiveness. 

Feedback  About  Results 

Almost  anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  a successful  pro 
gram  of  development  and  change  throughout  an  organization 
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will  say  that  open  communication  is  a key  factor.  And,  to  be 
effective,  feedback  about  what  is  happening  must  be  immedi- 
ate Thus,  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  employees  in 
formed  at  each  step  in  the  process— from  diagnosing  the  cur- 
rent situation  through  implementing  changes  This  means  feed- 
ing back  to  all  involved  the  results  of  any  data  collection  as 
soon  as  possible  Otherwise,  you  risk  deepening  the  alienation 
and  the  lack  of  incentive  that  your  diagnosis  may  have  been 
designed  to  discover. 

If  employee  task  forces  or  teams  are  being  used,  it  should 
be  relatively  easy,  to  inform  personnel  through  them. 

The  Multi-Municipal  Productivity  Project,  in  three  towns  and 
a county  in  New  York,  was  largely  conducted  by  persons  from 
outside  the  organizations  with  federal  and  foundation  funding 
(conducted  in  Nassau  County  and  towns  of  Hempstead.  North 
Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay).  After  interviews  and  observations 
to  a “labor  management  policy  team.’’  The  report  was  then 
distributed  and  explained  to  department  heads,  and  a labor 
management  joint  statement  was  prepared  for  departmental 
personnel. 

The  job  satisfaction  survey  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  undertook  one 
of  the  most  thorough  programs  anywhere  to  communicate  the 
results  of  organizational  diagnosis  to  the  entire  organization 
The  organization-wide  involvement  began  by  involving  union 
and  management  representatives,  as  well  as  the  city  council 
and  civil  service  board,  in  the  initial  decisions  about  con- 
ducting a job  satisfaction  survey.  Representatives  of  various 
employee  levels  were  on  the  research  teams  that  administered 
the  questionnaires  and  surveys,  and  the  project  was  explained 
to  employees  through  fliers  distributed  with  payroll  checks  and 
through  the  employee  newsletter.  To  feedback  survey  results, 
a booklet  was  devebped  and  distributed  to  empbyees,  sum- 
marizing the  data  in  easy-to-understand  form.  Next,  training 
sessions  were  conducted  to  explain  the  data  and  how  to  inter- 
pret it  to  the  in-house  research  teams  which  would  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  suggesting  actions  based  upon  it.  The 
research  teams  later  conducted  workshops  for  department 
directors  on  the  implications  of  the  data  and  actions  that 
might  be  taken,  and  three  four-hour  feedback  sessions  were 
conducted  for  top  management. 

In  Tacoma,  the  communication  process  involved  feeding 
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back  the  data  to  all  employees,  holding  special  training  ses- 
sions for  those  employees  who  constituted  the  team  that  would 
deal  with  it  in  greater  depth  and  conducting  in-depth  work 
shops  to  inform  top  management  more  thoroughly  and  begin 
to  draw  up  plans  for  action. 

Setting  Goals 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  a clear  goal  statement  for  im- 
plementing changes  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  work- 
force and  the  organization.  At  this  point,  the  process  takes  on 
the  look  of  a Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  program — a 
good  way  to  let  everybody  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
to  measure  performance  against  those  expectations.  Empbyees 
should  be  involved  at  this  goal-setting  point,  either  through 
management  employee  committees  or  through  task  forces  of 
employees  at  all  levels  to  review  data  and  present  goal  state 
ments. 

Goal  statements  must  be  made  around  real  and  immediate 
issues  which  have  been  identified.  Your  overall  goal  of  “in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  workforce"  must  be  defined 
more  specifically  with  the  new  data  you  have  on  hand.  Even 
“less  absenteeism"  or  “better  paper  flow"  are  too  broad  at  this 
stage,  because  by  now  you  should  know  something  about  the 
causes  of  absenteeism  and  slow  paper  flow.  Clear  goals  sound 
like:  “To  improve  incentives  and  morale  in  a way  that  en- 
courages less  absenteeism;”  and  “To  change  the  structure  of 
the  system  of  paper  flow  in  a way  that  encourages  speed  up.” 
The  absence  of  clear  goals  at  this  point  will  haunt  you  for  the 
remainder  of  the  project. 

It  is  important  to  get  commitment  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion to  goal  statements,  starting  with  union  leadership  and  top 
management  and  working  down  through  the  organization.  In 
this  way,  the  achievement  of  goals  becomes  a shared  respon- 
sibility of  employees  and  management.  One  method  to  get 
widespread  commitment  is  to  utilize  teams  of  employees  to  con- 
duct workshops  where  goal  statements  are  developed  and  re- 
viewed. Or,  the  personnel  department  may  be  an  appropriate 
place  to  undertake  the  effort  of  assuring  widespread  involve 
ment  in  goal  setting. 

Initial  goals  are  long-term  and  need  to  be  elaborated  by  short- 
term objectives.  That  task  is  part  of  the  planning  process  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  next  chapter — a process  for  delineating  goals  more 
specifically,  considering  resources  and  timetables  for  imple- 
menting them  and  planning  the  specific  strategies  of  implemen- 
tation. 


Identifying  Problems  and  Opportunities:  Summary 

Step  1:  Categorize  and  Interpret  Survey  Results. 

What  are  major  issues  that  surface  from  an  ini- 
tial look  at  the  information  you  have  collected7 
What  doesJt  say  about  how  individual  effective- 
ness can  be  enhanced?  What  additional  informa- 
tion do  you  need  to  further  specify  the  meaning 
of  the  survey  results,  and  who  should  be  involved 
in  collecting  and  analyzing  it? 

Step  2:  Feed  Back  and  Discuss  Results  With  Oth- 

ers. How  should  you  inform  others  in  the  or- 
ganization about  survey  results  and  solicit  their 
further  comments?  Do  you  want  to  use  written 
communications,  feedback  workshops  or  a task 
force  of  employees  to  take  charge  of  feedback  to 
their  colleagues? 

Step  3:  Set  Goals  for  Increasing  Effectiveness. 

What  should  the  effectiveness  program  achieve9 
How  can  the  results  be  measured?  Do  goal  state- 
ments accurately  reflect  data  surfaced  in  the  diag- 
nosis? 

Step  4:  Obtain  Commitment  to  Goals.  Is  top  man- 

agement still  committed  to  the  program  now  that 
goals  are  more  specific?  Is  union  leadership  com- 
mitted? How  can  you  find  out  if  first-line  super- 
visors and  rank  and  file  employees  are  committed 
to  the  goals? 
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V.  Tools  and  Techniques  for  Identifying 
and  Solving  Problems 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Tools  for  Generating  Ideas 

Brainstorming: 

• Encourages  open  expression  of  ideas;  the 
value  of  each  suggestion  is  recognized, 
and  judgment  is  suspended. 

• The  rules:  record  ideas,  restrict  criti- 

cism, encourage  openness,  keep  to  the 
topic,  incubate  ideas. 

Nominal  Group  Process: 

• An  advantage  when  group  needs  to  gen- 
erate ideas  and  set  priorities. 


B.  Tools  for  Analysis 

Fishboning: 

• A diagram  to  portray  complex  cause/ 
effect  relationships. 

• The  ’’spine”  points  to  the  problem. 

• The  "bones”  are  labeled  as  categories  of 
cause. 

• The  group  uses  processes  similar  to  those 
used  in  brainstorming  to  suggest  all  pos- 
sible causes  related  to  the  identified 
problem. 

Balance  of  Consequences: 

People  problems  involve  multiple  causes. 

A diagram  to  portray  causes  and  effects 

visually  can  be  helpful. 


There  are  two  categories  of  causes: 

• "Can’t  do" 

• "Won't  do" 

If  problem  falls  in  "won't  do"  category, 

balance  of  consequences  (a  type  of  force 

field  analysis)  can  help  dissect  the  problem. 

Force  Field  Analysis: 

• A process  to  encourage  looking  at  posi- 
tive and  negative  consequences  of  a dis- 
cussion, proposed  solution,  judgment, 
etc. 
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Exercise:  Practice  Using  Tools  and  Techniques 


Group  1 

Problem:  High  turnover  among  mechanics. 

Use  brainstorming  to  determine  issues  to  include  on  a job  satisfaction  questionnaire 
for  mechanics. 

Write  questions  on  10  most  important  issues. 

Group  2 

Situation:  Passenger  complaints  about  "dirty  buses"  have  been  increasing  since 

June.  Two  routes  were  added  in  June,  servicing  a new  tourist  attraction  at  the 
edge  of  town.  Bus  cleaning  is  under  maintenance  manager  who  calls  together  a 
group  of  cleaners,  drivers,  and  the  street  supervisor  of  the  area.  .The  street 
supervisor  leads  a "fishbone"  exercise  to  get  their  ideas  on  the  cause.  Role  play 
this  "fishboning"  session. 

Tell  what  methods  would  be  used  to  discover  if  these  causes  were  the  real  causes. 

Group  3 

Then  union  president  has  suggested  to  the  general  manager  that  an  LMC  could 
benefit  the  property.  A group  of  managers  and  the  union  executive  board  members 
get  together.  Role  play  this  group  by  brainstorming  goals  for  the  LMC. 

Then  the  group  does  a force  field  analysis  on  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
the  LMC.  Union  and  management  perspective  must  be  identified  on  separate 
charts. 
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Brainstorming:  A Tool  for  Identifying  Problems  and  Generating  Solutions 

by 

Michael  L.  Moore 
and 

Susan  Clark 


The  rationale  and  rules  for  brainstorming  are  discussed.  Brainstorming  is  a 
technique  to  encourage  creative  thinking  by  separating  generation  of  ideas  from 
evaluation.  Since  criticism  tends  to  inhibit  freedom  of  expression,  criticism  of 
anyone's  ideas  is  ruled  out. 


Brainstorming:  A Tool  for  Identifying  Problems  Generating  Solutions 

by 

Michael  L.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Michigan  State  University 

and 

Susan  Clark,  Ph.D. 

Senior  Consultant 
Public  Administration  Service 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  UMTA-APTA 
in  conjunction  with  their  Second  Annual  Productivity  Program 


Brainstorming  is  a technique,  invented  by  Alex  Osborn,  for  producing  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  ideas  from  one  group  of  people.  Its  focus  on  free-wheeling 
generation  of  ideas  caught  the  public's  imagination  and  has  been  used  in  produc- 
tivity programs  since  the  1940s. 

The  basic  format  of  brainstorming  is  simple.  The  issue  to  be  addressed  is  clearly 
stated  to  all  the  members  of  the  group.  All  ideas  and  suggestions  are  recorded, 
preferably  on  a large  chart  visible  to  all.  Some  like  brainstorming  to  be  a 
completely  unstructured  session  with  anyone  giving  ideas  in  no  particular  order. 
Others  prefer  that  each  member  of  the  group  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
express  his  or  her  ideas,  in  a round  robin.  A member  may  pass  when  it  is  his  or  her 
turn  to  speak.  All  suggestions  are  encouraged,  even  if  the  idea  may  sound  off  base 
to  some  group  members.  At  no  time  are  any  suggestions  or  ideas  criticized.  It  is 
the  separation  of  generating  and  assessing  ideas  that  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
brainstorming. 


WHEN  TO  BRAINSTORM 

There  are  times  when  people  are  faced  with  an  unusual  or  different  situation,  one 
which  cannot  be  solved  through  experience,  a given  formula,  a normal  procedure, 
or  some  other  known  method.  Brainstorming  is  used  in  those  situations  to  broaden 
and  diversify  thinking  with  the  production  of  as  many  ideas  as  possible.  During 
problem  solving,  brainstorming  is  typically  used  to  identify  problems,  to  generate 
ideas  about  causes  of  problems,  and  to  generate  possible  solutions  to  problems. 

Brainstorming  is  not  used  to  analyze  information,  to  confirm  a solution,  or  to 
produce  a single  answer  to  a question.  It  is  a creative  technique  used  by  a group 
when  individual  efforts  have  not  or  cannot  produce  satisfactory  results. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  BRAINSTORMING 


Usually  one  person  is  designated  as  the  group  leader  or  facilitator.  That  person 
may  be  a member  of  the  group,  or  someone  from  outside  who  does  not  contribute, 
but  makes  sure  the  rules  of  brainstorming  are  adhered  to. 

The  leader  or  the  facilitator  has  the  responsibility  of  clearly  defining  the  issue  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  session,  creating  am  open  environment,  and  reviewing  the 
rules  of  the  procedure  for  all  those  involved.  An  open  environment  is  particularly 
important,  for  if  the  participants  are  afraid  to  be  free  wheeling,  even  critical  of 
the  organization,  the  underlying  conditions  for  the  success  of  brainstorming  will 
not  be  fulfilled. 

A suitable  meeting  place  is  also  important.  A relaxed  atmosphere,  one  that  can 
readily  accommodate  laughter,  is  best  for  a creative,  productive  session.  A large 
chart  or  chalk  board  is  necessary  for  recording  each  idea. 

A specific  time  frame  should  be  established.  Participants  should  know  ahead  of 
time  how  long  the  meeting  will  be.  If  a session  is  productive,  however,  the  leader 
or  facilitator  should  be  prepared  to  ask  the  group  for  am  extension. 


RULES  FOR  BRAINSTORMING  SESSIONS 

Four  basic  rules  prevail  in'  a brainstorming  session. 

1.  Criticism  is  ruled  out.  Judgment  is  suspended  for  a later  session 
when  all  of  the  ideas  will  be  evaluated.  In  the  brainstorming  session, 
being  critical  would  only  limit  the  contributions  of  those  members 
who  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism.  Being  critical  and  being 
creative  are  two  processes  that  work  best  in  isolation. 

2 Anything  goes.  The  more  fun  people  are  having,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  contribute.  In  some  sessions,  the  wild  ideas  turn  out  to  be  the 
best.  Offbeat,  seemingly  impractical  solutions  may  trigger  a thought 
to  another  group  member  that  would  not  have  come  up.  The  only 
groundrule  here  is  to  keep  to  the  topic,  and  sometimes  that  is 
difficult  to  judge. 

3.  Quantity  is  quality.  In  brainstorming,  a good  session  is  one  that  has 
generated  lots  of  ideas.  The  greater  the  number  of  ideas,  the  greater 
chance  that  some  of  them  will  lead  to  success  in  the  issue  you  are 
facing. 

4.  Combinations  and  improvements  are  sought.  In  addition  to  contribu- 
ting new  ideas,  members  are  encouraged  to  combine  suggestions 
made  by  others  and  thus  add  new  perspectives.  Brainstorming  is  a 
team  effort  and  expanding  on  each  other's  ideas  is  not  stealing 
someone  else's  thunder. 
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WHAT  NEXT? 


After  the  brainstorming  session,  it's  best  to  allow  for  an  incubation  period.  Before 
you  start  to  evaluate  the  suggestions,  allow  some  time  for  the  ideas  to  settle,  for 
people  to  review,  or  even  add  to  the  lists  that  have  been  generated. 

After  the  incubation  period,  the  group  will  reassemble  to  review  the  list.  The  first 
step  is  to  eliminate  duplication.  Perhaps  the  group  will  vote  on  the  top  priorities  if 
the  list  is  still  too  long  to  follow  up  on  all  the  ideas.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  this  is  the  stage  for  evaluation  and  assessment;  that  should  not 
occur  during  the  brainstorming  session. 

Brainstorming  brings  out  the  ideas  trapped  in  people's  minds.  It  recognizes  the 
creative  power  of  a group  of  people.  Employees  participating  in  brainstorming 
usually  find  it  a satisfying  experience,  and  the  organization  benefits  by  tapping  its 
most  important  resource — the  employees. 


4 
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Nominal  Group  Technique 

by 

Dan  Graezyk 


Nominal  Group  Technique  (NGT)  is  another  method  for  generating  ideas.  It 
accomplishes  more  than  brainstorming  since  it  also  allows  the  group  to  set 
priorities. 


< 


Excerpt  from 

Nominal  Group  Technique,  Western  APTA, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  27,  1982 
Dan  Graczyk 

I would  like  to  explain  to  you  what  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  is,  step  you 
through  how  it  works,  and  then  apply  this  technique  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
are  some  ways  we  might  improve  labor/management  relations?" 

The  Nominal  Group  Technique  is  a special  purpose  technique,  useful  for  situations 
where  individual  judgments  are  tapped  and  combined  to  arrive  at  decisions,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  one  person.  This  technique  involves  problem-solving  and 
idea-generating  strategies,  but  is  not  a technique  for  routine  meetings  for 
coordination  or  for  negotiations. 

The  technique  was  developed  in  1968  by  Andre  L.  Delbecq  and  Andrew  H.  Van  De 
Ven  from: 

• Social-psychological  studies  of  decision  conferences. 

• Management  science  studies  of  aggregating  group  judgments. 

• Social  work  studies  of  problems  surrounding  citizen  participation  of 
program  planning. 

NGT  Welcome 

Our  objectives  today  are  very  important.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  we 
should  be  able  to  apply  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  to  generate  ideas  and  solve 
problems  and  have  a tremendous  resource  of  ideas  for  improving  labor/management 
relations. 

In  our  session,  it  is  important  that  everyone  fully  participate.  Success  will  depend 
on  our  equal  and  full  participation.  Each  of  us  is  here  as  an  important  group 
resource.  There  are  no  status  differences  between  us  in  this  particular  meeting. 
Our  success  depends  on  every  member  fully  sharing  the  insight  from  his  or  her  own 
administrative,  professional,  or  technical  perspective.  I appreciate  the  willingness 
of  every  one  of  you  to  fully  share  your  ideas  and  work  intensely  during  the  next  two 
and  half  hours  we  are  together. 
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Silent  Generation  of  Ideas 


The  first  step  in  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  is  a silent  generation  of  ideas  in 
writing.  You  will  notice  that  the  question  which  is  the  focus  of  our  meeting  is: 


What  are  some  ways  we  might  improve  labor/management  relations? 


I would  like  each  of  you  to  take  five  minutes  to  list  your  ideas  and  respond  to  this 
question  in  a brief  phrase  or  a few  words  on  the  worksheet  in  front  of  you.  Please 
work  independently  of  the  other  members  in  identifying  ways  we  might  improve 
labor  relations.  During  this  period  of  independent  thinking,  I ask  that  you  not  talk 
to  other  members,  interrupt  their  thinking,  or  look  at  their  worksheets.  Since  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  each  of  us  to  prepare  his  or  her  contributions  to  the  meeting,  I 
would  appreciate  intense  effort  during  the  next  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes  I will  call  time  and  suggest  how  we  can  proceed  to  share  our  ideas.  Are 
there  any  questions?  Let  us  proceed  then  with  our  individual  efforts  for  the  next 
five  minutes. 

• Experimental  evidence  clearly  shows  that  a leader  who  engages  in 
detailed  clarification  of  group  tasks  tends  to  lead  the  group  toward 
his  or  her  interpretation  of  the  tasks. 

• A technique  that  might  be  used  to  avoid  greater  clarification  of  the 
question  is  to  tell  the  person  to  think  of  the  question  as  an  "ink  blot" 
and  write  the  ideas  that  come  to  your  mind  as  you  read  the  question. 

• It  is  also  important  that  the  leader  display  an  example  of  good  group 
behavior.  Try  not  to  distract  the  group  by  engaging  in  another  task, 
talking  to  people,  or  wandering  around  the  room.  If  individuals  in  the 
group  begin  to  whisper  or  leave  their  place  or  sigh,  or  otherwise 
disrupt  the  silent  writing  period,  it  is  important  that  the  leader 
quickly  and  personally  sanction  the  distracting  behavior.  The 
simplest  and  most  effective  method  is  to  look  away  from  the 
violating  parties  and  speak  to  the  entire  group  saying,  "1  hope  that  we 
won’t  interrupt  those  who  are  still  at  work  by  talking  and  moving 
about.  There  are  still  two  minutes  remaining  in  our  work  period,  and 
I ask  that  we  continue  to  think  and  write  our  ideas  down  in  silence  for 
the  remainder  of  this  short  period." 

• Five  (5)  silent  minutes  seem  like  an  eternity,  both  to  the  group  and  to 
the  leader  who  is  only  waiting  for  the  time  to  pass.  It  takes  patience, 
and  the  leader  should  expect  the  group  to  be  fidgeting  after 
2.5-3  minutes.  Often,  though,  idea-generation  comes  in  spurts  to 
every  individual.  So  even  when  it  appears  that  people  have  run  out  of 
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ideas  and  stopped  writing,  the  leader  should  not  cut  off  the  idea- 
generation  period  short  of  the  five  minutes.  People  may  come  up 
with  some  of  their  most  creative  ideas  after  they've  written  down  all 
the  obvious/easy  ideas  and  stepped  back  to  think. 


Round  Robin  Recording  of  Ideas 

During  the  last  five  minutes,  eactf  of  us  has  used  our  worksheet  to  list  some 
important  ways  we  might  improve  management/labor  relations.  I would  like  each 
of  you  to  share  your  ideas  with  the  other  members  at  your  table.  Each  table  should 
select  the  spokesman  who  will  relate  the  ideas  to  the  group.  This  is  an  important 
step  because  your  list  of  ideas  will  constitute  a guide  for  further  discussion,  help  us 
understand  the  richness  of  ideas  we  have  to  work  with,  and  stimulate  additional 
ideas. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible,  I am 
going  to  go  around  to  each  table  and  ask  the  spokesperson,  one  at  a time,  to  give 
me  one  idea  from  their  list.  Please  summarize  in  a brief  phrase  or  a few  words. 
After  the  entire  group  list  is  complete,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss, 
clarify,  and  dispute  the  ideas.  If  someone  lists  an  idea  which  you  also  had  on  your 
list,  you  need  not  repeat  the  idea.  If,  however,  in  your  judgment  the  idea  on  your 
worksheet  contains  a different  emphasis  or  variation,  we  would  welcome  the  data. 

Variations  on  the  theme  are  important,  and  will  help  us  be  creative.  When  we  get 
to  the  point  where  you  no  longer  have  ideas  to  be  listed  you  may  pass,  but  that  does 
not  mean  you  cannot  contribute  in  the  next  round  if  another  idea  occurs  to  you. 

(List  the  ideas.) 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  sharing  of  all  ideas  in  the  equalization  of 
participation  increases  group  creativity.  After  the  second  or  third  round  of  idea 
giving,  each  member  is  effectively  a participant  in  a group,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  competition  with  high-status  members,  more  aggressive 
personalities,  or  more  emotional  members. 


During  a listing  of  ideas  the  group  patience  is  very  short,  and  rapid  writing  is 
essential.  It  is  also  important  to  put  the  ideas  on  the  flipchart  in  the  same  words 
used  by  the  group  member.  Individuals  who  give  very  long  statements  should  be 
asked  to  think  of  a slightly  shorter  way  of  placing  the  idea  on  the  flipchart.  If  they 
still  persist  in  the  long  statement,  ask  them  to  think  about  the  idea  for  a few 
minutes,  and  say  you  will  come  back  to  them  for  a few  words  or  a short  phrase  that 
can  be  replaced  on  the  chart,  then  the  leader  can  continue.  The  advantages  of 
using  the  words  of  the  group  are: 

• An  increased  perception  of  equality  and  member  importance. 

• Greater  ego  identification  with  the  task. 

• A lack  of  feeling  that  the  recorders  are  manipulating  the  group. 

It  is  important  that  all  disruptive  behaviors  during  the  "Round  Robin  Listing"  phase 
be  quickly  sanctioned. 

The  decision  whether  an  item  is  the  same,  or  different  from  an  earlier  idea,  should 
not  be  debated  with  the  member  suggesting  the  idea.  The  responsibility  should  be 
placed  back  on  the  group  member  by  saying,  "If  you  feel  your  idea  is  slightly 
different,  let  us  put  it  on  the  chart." 

Providing  a written  record  ensures  that  all  the  ideas  are  identified  before 
discussion,  and  it  increases  the  group's  ability  to  deal  with  the  larger  number  of 
ideas  and  encourages  "hitchhiking"  of  ideas.  Conflicting  ideas  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  group  and  with  "Round  Robin"  recording  other  members  of  the  group  quickly 
depersonalize  the  idea. 

Finally,  the  written  list  is  an  important  early  group  reward.  Members  are  usually 
impressed  with: 

• The  array  of  ideas  generated  by  the  group. 

• The  amount  of  overlap  of  ideas  provide  areas  of  agreement  and 
consensus. 

• The  differentiated  contributions  of  individual  group  members. 
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• The  immediate  richness  of  resources  for  further  analysis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  group  is  protected  against  premature  focus  on  selected 
items  or  problems. 

Serial  Discussion  for  Clarification 

Now  that  we  have  listed  our  ideas  on  the  flipchart,  I want  to  take  time  to  go  back 
and  briefly  discuss  each  idea.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  each  item  on  our  flipchart.  It  is  also  your  opportunity  to  express  your 
understanding  of  the  logic  behind  the  idea  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  item. 
We  should  feel  free  to  express,  various  points  of  view  or  disagree.  However, 
arguments  are  unnecessary  because  final  judgments  will  be  expressed  by  voting. 
We  will,  however,  want  to  pace  ourselves  so  that  each  of  the  items  on  the  chart 
receives  the  opportunity  for  some  attention,  so  I may  sometimes  ask  the  group  to 
move  on  to  further  items.  Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the  author  of  the  item 
need  not  feel  obligated  to  clarify  or  explain  an  item.  Any  member  of  the  group 
may  play  that  role. 

Are  there  any  questions  or  comments  the  group  members  would  like  to  make  about 
Item  One? 

The  discussion  begins  by  the  leader  pointing  to  the  first  item,  reading  aloud,  and 
asking  the  group  if  there  are  any  questions,  statements  of  clarification,  or 
statement  of  agreement  or  disagreement  which  members  would  like  to  make  about 
it.  The  object  of  this  step  is  to  enhance  clarification  but,  at  the  same  time, 
minimize  influence  based  on  verbal  prominence  or  status. 

To  do  this,  the  leader  must  ensure  the  discussion  does  not  focus  on  any  particular 
idea  or  degenerate  into  an  argument.  Differences  of  opinion  will  be  accurately 
recorded  in  the  voting  procedure.  The  leader  must  also  attempt  to  balance  the 
discussion  on  all  items,  so  the  first  few  items  do  not  get  all  the  discussion  time. 
When  an  "argument"  occurs,  the  leader  can  intervene  by  saying,  "I  think  we 
understand  both  points  of  view  at  this  point,  perhaps  we  should  move  to  the  next 
item  in  the  interest  of  time."  However,  since  personal  satisfactions  are  related  to 
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the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  items,  the  leader  should  not  overpace  or  drive  the 
group. 

(Should  also  note  that  the  individuals  should  not  be  asked  to  clarify  their  own 
items.) 

Preliminary  Vote 

We  have  now  completed  our  discussion  of  the  entire  list  of  ideas,  have  clarified  the 
meaning  of  each  idea,  and  have  discussed  the  areas  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment. At  this  time,  I would  like  to  have  the  judgment  of  each  group  member 
concerning  the  most  important  ideas  on  the  list.  To  accomplish  this  step,  I wonder 
if  each  one  of  you  would  take  five  3x5  index  cards.  I would  like  you  to  select  the 
five  items  that  will  have  the  most  impact  on  improving  labor/management 
relations  from  our  list  of  items. 

This  will  require  careful  thought  and  effort  on  your  part.  As  you  look  at  the 
flipchart  sheets  and  find  an  item  which  you  feel  is  very  important,  please  record 
the  item  on  an  index  card.  Please  place  the  number  of  the  item  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  card.  For  example,  if  you  feel  item  13  will  have  the  most 
impact  on  labor/management  relations  you  should  write  13  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  then  write  the  identifying  words  or  phrase  on  the  card.  Do  this  for  each  of 
the  five  most  important  items  from  your  list  of  items.  When  you  have  completed 
this  task  you  should  have  five  cards,  each  with  a separate  phrase  written  on  the 
card  and  with  identifying  numbers  using  the  numbering  system  from  our  list  of 
ideas  on  the  flipchart.  Do  not  rank-order  the  cards  yet.  Spend  the  next  few 
minutes  carefully  selecting  the  five  cards.  We  will  all  rank  our  cards  together. 
Are  there  any  questions? 

(After  some  members  have  finished  selecting) 

Some  of  us  have  not  yet  completed  our  selection  for  the  five  most  important  items. 
If  you  have  already  finished,  please  take  time  to  recheck  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
the  best  selection,  also  do  not  disturb  those  group  members  who  are  still  making 
decisions. 
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(After  each  member  of  the  group  has  selected  five  items  and  written  them  on 
separate  cards.) 

Please  spread  out  your  cards  in  front  of  you  so  you  can  see  all  five  at  once. 
Looking  at  your  set  of  five  cards,  decide  which  card  is  the  most  important.  Please 
write  a number  5 in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  card  and  underline  the 
number  3 times.  Turn  that  card  over  and  look  at  the  remaining  four  cards.  Out  of 
the  remaining  four  cards,  "What  is  the  least  important?"  Write  a number  1 in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  and  underline  that  number  3 times. 

(The  leader  then  makes  a balance  sheet  on  a flipchart  numbering  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  sheet  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  items  from  the  round-robin  listing. 
Group  members  are  then  asked  to  read  the  voting  cards.) 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  step  include  obtaining  independent  judgments  in 
writing  to  help  avoid  status,  personality,  and  conformity  pressures  and  allowing 
each  member’s  vote  to  influence  the  group. 

Judgmental  accuracy  can  be  increased  by  having  group  members  make  individual 
judgments  and  express  these  judgments  mathematically. 

Discussion  of  the  Preliminary  Vote 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  briefly  examine  the  voting  pattern  in  front  of  us  to  see  if 
there  are  any  inconsistencies,  surprises,  or  differences  members  which  to  comment 
on. 


The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  pressure  any  member  to  change  his  or  her 
vote.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  gain  additional  clarification,  some  members  may 
wish  to  modify  their  original  vote. 

(At  the  end  . . .) 

Once  again,  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  has  not  been  to  pressure  you  to  change 
your  original  vote.  Indeed,  you  should  think  carefully  before  doing  so.  However,  if 


you  honestly  have  a new  perspective  as  a result  of  the  discussion,  you  should 
change  your  vote. 

This  brief  step  can  be  added  to  increase  judgmental  accuracy.  The  purpose  of  the 
discussion  is  to: 

• Examine  inconsistent  voting  patterns. 

• Provide  for  the  opportunity  to  rediscuss  items  which  are  perceived  as 
receiving  too  many  or  too  few  votes. 

If,  for  example,  an  item  receives  a vote  of  (5-5-3-1-1)  there  are  several  possible 
explanations.  Some  members  of  the  group  may  have  information  different  from 
other  members.  Some  members  may  understand  the  meaning  of  the  item 
differently  from  other  members.  Or,  it  may  simply  be  that  the  vote  represents  a 
very  disperse  set  of  judgments.  In  important  situations,  it  may  be  worth  discussing 
an  item  with  such  split  votes,  to  make  sure  that  the  differences  aren't  artificially 
caused  by  unequal  information,  misinformation,  or  misunderstanding. 

Although  discussion  prior  to  revoting  seldom  results  in  radical  changes,  where  the 
judgments  of  the  group  are  concerned  with  critical  or  technical  matters,  the 
additional  clarification  can  result  in  a more  accurate  final  vote. 

The  role  of  the  leader  in  Step  5 is  to: 

• Define  the  task  of  this  discussion  as  clarification,  not  as  social 
pressure. 

• Ensure  that  the  discussion  is  brief,  so  as  not  to  distort  perceptions  of 
items  not  discussed. 

Studies  of  voting  show  that  a three-step  process— voting,  discussion,  revoting  — 
provides  a more  accurate  indication  of  preferences  than  voting  alone.  However, 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory.  Without  getting  into  the  scientific 
debate,  we  would  offer  the  following  speculation:  groups  who  do  not  talk  over 

votes  sometimes  make  errors  due  to  misinformation,  misunderstanding,  or  unequal 
information.  A brief  discussion  of  the  first  vote  assures  that  this  does  not  occur. 
On  the  other  hand,  lengthy  discussion  of  earlier  judgments  can  distort  group 
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judgment  by  focusing  too  much  attention  on  the  items  discussed  as  against  the 
total  array  of  items.  Thus,  in  some  studies,  discussion  decreases  accuracy.  In 
striking  a balance  between  costs  and  benefits  of  discussion  and  revoting,  the  way 
the  leader  introduces  Step  5 and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  step  are 
important.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  discussion  of  the  vote  should  be  short  so 
as  not  to  distort  judgments. 

Final  Vote 

We  will  now  take  a final  vote. 

The  final  vote  determines  the  outcome  of  the  meeting,  provides  a sense  of  closure 
and  accomplishment,  and  documents  the  group  judgment. 

Summary 

We  have  used  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  to  identify  and  discuss  ideas  t^ 
improve  labor/management  relations. 

This  information  will  be  compiled  and  anyone  desiring  copies  of  the  ideas  should 
leave  a business  card  or  your  name  and  address  at  the  door.  In  addition,  copies  of 
the  presentation  and  information  on  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  are  available  at 
the  door. 

* 

I sincerely  thank  everyone  for  attending  today's  session  and  I hope  you  will  find  the 
Nominal  Group  Technique  and  the  ideas  on  how  to  improve  labor /management 
relations  helpful  in  attaining  the  goals  of  your  organization. 
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Fishbone  Diagram 

by 

Susan  G.  Clark 


The  "fishbone"  is  a simple  tool  to  separate  the  causes  of  a problem  into  categories. 
Then  you  must  collect  information  on  each  possible  cause  to  identify  the  real 
causes. 
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FISHBONE  DIAGRAM 


The  fishbone  diagram  helps  find  the  causes  of  the  problem.  When  the  cause  is 
known,  it  is  easier  to  find  a workable  solution.  See  Exhibit  4.  The  problem  is  at 
the  "head"  of  the  fish,  and  the  "bones"  are  types  of  causes. 


Four  commonly  used  categories  of  causes  are  methods,  materials,  manpower,  and 
machinery. 

• Methods  refers  to  the  processes,  procedures,  schedules,  and  work- 
flow. The  "how"  of  getting  work  done. 

• Materials  includes  supplies,  their  availability,  quality,  and  cost. 

• Manpower  is  the  people  who  do  the  work.  This  includes  the  number 
and  skills  of  employees;  training,  absenteeism,  and  turnover  would  go 
in  this  category. 

• Machinery  is  the  equipment,  everything  from  office  furniture  to 
trucks  to  computers. 


Other  broad  categories,  for  example,  environment  (heat,  light,  weather  conditions), 
may  be  added  as  another  bone  if  useful  in  your  situaton. 


Here's  how  to  Fishone 


1.  Write  the  problem  at  the  head  of  the  fish. 

2.  Write  the  categories  at  the  top  of  each  bone. 

3.  Use  brainstorming:  each  group  member  gives  ideas  about  causes  of 

the  problem.  The  leader  should  ask,  "What  is  it  about  the  methods  we 
use  that  causes  . . . (the  problem)?"  After  the  ideas  are  written  along 
the  side  of  the  bone,  go  the  next  category.  "What  is  it  about 
manpower  that  causes  . . . (the  problem)?"  Continue  until  all  cate- 
gories are  complete. 


After  brainstorming  the  causes,  discuss  them.  Maybe  there  are  disagreements 
about  where  an  item  should  be  placed  on  the  diagram.  Maybe  there  are  ideas  that 
can  be  combined.  After  this  discussion,  use  decision-making  techniques  to  pick 
what  the  group  thinks  are  the  most  important  causes. 
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Exhibit  4 
Fishbone  Diagram 
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Data  terminals  obsolete 


These  causes  may  not  be  the  real  causes.  At  this  point  they  are  just  guesses  about 
the  causes.  Next,  you  will  have  to  collect  data  about  the  causes. 

You  will  come  back  to  the  Fishbone  Diagram  several  times.  When  you  finish  data 
collection,  you  will  come  back  to  the  diagram  to  see  which  of  the  causes  were  the 
real  causes  and  which  ones  can  be  crossed  off  the  diagram.  You  will  use  the  causes 
that  are  left  to  guide  brainstorming  for  solutions. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

This  phase  of  the  project  may  take  a few  weeks  or  a few  months,  depending  on  how 
complicated  the  problem  is. 

Discuss  what  needs  to  be  done,  then  members  should  volunteer  for  the  issues  that 
inte  ast  them  or  for  areas  where  they  have  special  knowledge  or  expertise. 
Everyone  should  have  some  part  in  collecting  data. 

Sometimes,  during  this  phase,  a group  will  skip  the  weekly  meeting  to  use  that  time 
for  interviews,  writing  or  distributing  questionnaires,  telephoning  to  get  informa- 
tion, etc.  Then  when  they  come  back  together,  they  share  the  information  gained. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  collect  information.  There  is  a summary  on 
Exhibit  5 and  a more  detailed  explanation  follows. 

Interviews 

Sometimes  someone  outside  the  committee  has  information  you  need.  One  group 
member  may  arrange  an  interview,  or  the  person  may  be  invited  to  your  meeting. 

Here  are  some  guidelines  for  interviews. 

• Write  the  questions  down  ahead  of  time.  Allow  space  between 
questions  so  you  can  fill  in  the  answers  during  the  interview. 

• Ask  extra  questions  if  needed.  For  example,  you  could  say,  "Is  there 
anything  else  I should  know  about  . . . (your  topic)?" 
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• Put  the  person’s  name,  phone  number,  and  the  date  on  your  notes. 
This  is  useful  in  case  you  have  to  follow  up  on  any  issues. 

Questionnaires 

Questionnaires  are  a series  of  questions  used  to  get  information  from  a large 
number  of  people.  Questions  can  be  written  so  the  person  chooses  from  several 
alternatives  and  checks  off  his  or  her  answer.  Here  is  an  example  of  this  type  of 
question. 


If  this  worksite  had  flextime,  which  would  be  the  most  convenient  8-hour 
block  for  you? 

(a)  8:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

(b)  7:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

(c)  7:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 

(d)  Other 


Questions  can  also  be  written  so  the  person  w'rites  in  his  or  her  answ-er. 

If  this  worksite  has  flextime,  which  would  be  the  most  convenient  8-hour 
block  for  you? 


The  first  type  is  easier  for  the  person  to  answer  and  easier  for  you  to  count  the 
responses.  But  if  you  are  looking  for  peoples'  opinions,  sometimes  the  second  type 
is  better. 

Keep  questions  short  and  clear.  Don't  use  too  many  questions,  10  to  20  are  usually 
enough  to  get  the  information  you  need.  When  you  think  your  questionnaire  is 
ready,  test  it  on  two  or  three  people.  Did  they  have  trouble  understanding  any  of 
the  questions?  Make  the  necessary  changes,  then  copy  the  number  you  need. 

Be  sure  to  write  on  the  questionnaire  where  and  when  to  return  it. 
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Exhibit  5 

Ways  to  Collect  Information 


Interviews 

Write  questions  down  ahead  of  time 

Be  prepared;  take  a tablet. and  pen 

Ask  extra  questions  if  needed 

Put  person's  name  and  the  date  on  your  notes 

Questionnaires 

Brainstorm  important  points  you  want  to  ask  on  the  survey 
Make  questions  dear— test  the  questions 
Questionnaire  should  be  brief— 10  to  20  questions  is  best 
Be  sure  people  know  how  and  when  to  return  questionnaire 
Tabulate  the  answers  and  develop  percentages 

Observation/Checklists 

Two  types  of  checklists: 

Check  every  time  event  happens 

Check  every  time  event  happens— related  to  conditions 

Testing/C  om  parisons 

Keep  written  records  and  results  of  tests 

Use  of  Written  Records 

Commonly  used  records  include: 

Maps 

Blueprints  or  diagram  of  area 
Accident  or  error  records 
Daily  worksheets 
Budget 
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Observe  tion/C  heck  lists 


Many  questions  can  be  answered  by  going  to  look  at  the  situation.  Can  shovels  be 
stored  in  4-1/2-foot  sheds?  Is  the  filing  system  filled  to  capacity?  Does  wiring 
exist  to  add  lights  in  the  hallway? 

Direct  observation  is  a simple  method  of  data  collection,  and  it  should  be  used 
whenever  possible. 

Sometimes  direct  observation  of  one  thing  does  not  give  all  the  information  you 
need.  You  need  to  look  at  patterns  of  events,  e.g.,  what  causes  most  citizen 
complaints,  when  do  most  truck  breakdowns  occur,  etc.  Checklists  are  useful  in 
gathering  information  over  a time  period,  when  you  want  to  know  how  many  times 
something  happens,  or  when  a series  of  steps  have  to  occur  before  something  can 
happen.  Checklists  are  a list  of  questions  on  a form  with  a box  to  be  checked  for 
each  response.  (See  Exhibit  6.) 

In  this  example,  a Quality  Circle  thought  that  traffic  was  the  cause  of  service 
delays.  To  check,  they  asked  all  drivers  to  keep  this  record  every  day  for  2 weeks. 
Notice  that  they  did  not  try  to  "stack  the  deck"  by  asking  only  about  traffic,  but 
they  also  asked  about  another  possible  cause— weather— and  they  added  "other"  for 
causes  drivers  thought  were  important. 

Testing/Comparisons 

Another  form  of  observation  is  testing  and  comparisons.  Testing  and  comparisons 
are  often  used  to  check  equipment,  but  can  also  be  used  to  try  out  new  methods  of 
work.  You  can  use  a mailed  survey  to  compare  the  way  you  do  work  to  procedures 
used  in  other  jurisdictions. 

When  using  testing  and  comparisons,  keep  careful  records  so  you  can  judge  why  one 
thing  works  better  than  another. 
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Exhibit  6 
Checklist 


Example:  Driver  receives  new  sheet  each  day. 


How  often  and  when  is  traffic  a problem  for  bus  operators  at  Kiss  and  Ride  Lot  v 2? 


Monday 

AM  Rush  Mid-Day  PM  Rush 


Service  Delays 
10  min.+ 


Caused  by  traffic 
Caused  by  weather 
Both 
Other 

Moderate  Delays 
5-9  min. 

Caused  by  traffic 
Caused  by  weather 
Both 
Other 

Little  Delay 
2-4  min. 

Caused  by  traffic 
Caused  by  weather 
Both 
Other 

OPERATORS  PLEASE  CHECK  CORRECT  BOX,  TURN  IN  CHECKLIST  TO  ANY 
DISPATCHER  WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  WORK. 
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Use  of  Written  Records 


There  are  many  kinds  of  records  that  may  be  useful  in  your  data  gathering  efforts. 

• Maps 

• Blueprints  or  diagrams  of  the  area 

• Accident  or  error  records 

• Daily  worksheets 

• Budgets 

• Catalogs 
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Analyzing  "People  Problems":  Cause  Analysis  and  Balance  of  Consequences 

t>y 

Michael  L Moore 


These  two  analytical  tools  are  variations  of  cause  and  effect  analysis  (fishboning) 
and  force  field  analysis.  The  tools  are  used  where  you  need  to  analyze  behavior 
problems— in  the  case  of  organization  change,  usually  undertaken  during  planning 
and  implementation. 

In  this  article  aspects  of  "won't  do,"  such  as  "don't  know  how"  and  "forgot  skills," 
are  described.  The  factors  relating  to  "can’t  do"  are  discussed. 

When  "won't  do"  is  the  problem,  the  author  advocates  further  study  using  the 
analytical  tool  called  "balance  of  consequences."  This  tool  forces  consideration  of 
rewards  or  unintended  punishments  that  actually  occur  as  a result  of  the  desired 
performance. 
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Analyzing  "People  Problems":  Cause  Analysis  and  Balance  of  Consequences 

by 


Michael  L.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Michigan  State  University 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  UMTA-APTA 
in  conjunction  with  their  Second  Annual  Productivity  Program 


There  are  two  basic  types  of  performance  problems:  "can’t  do"  problems,  in  which 
the  employee  is  simply  unable  to  perform  as  desired;  and  "won't  do"  problems,  in 
which  the  employee  can  certainly^  perform  as  desired,  but  doesn't.  To  determine 
what  type  of  problem  you  are  faced  with,  ask  your  self,  "Could  this  employee 
perform  as  desired  if  his  or  her  life  depended  on  it?" 

If  your  answer  is  "no,"  you  have  a deficiency  of  knowledge  problem;  a "can't  do."  If 
your  answer  is  "yes,"  you  have  a deficiency  of  execution  problem;  a "won't  do." 
Now  you  need  to  find  out  why. 


TYPES  OF  "CANT  DO"  PROBLEMS  AND  THEIR  SOLUTIONS 


CAN’T  DO 


unable 


There  are  three  reasons  for  a "can’t  do"  problem:  the  employee  doesn't  have  what  it 
takes  to  perform  as  desired  under  any  circumstances;  the  employee  never  learned 
how  to  perform  as  desired;  or  the  employee,  after  learning  how,  forgot.  This  loss 
of  ability  can  be  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  practice  the  skill,  or  to  lack  of 
feedback,  so  that  the  employee  can't  tell  whether  the  work  is  wrong  or  right. 


The  solution  to  a "can't  do"  problem  depends  on  its  cause.  One  solution  choice, 
however,  is  applicable  to  any  of  these  situations— changing  the  job.  Could  it  be 
simplified?  Could  it  be  broken  down  or  consolidated  in  some  way?  Would  providing 
a checklist  of  steps  to  perform  be  better  than  asking  the  employee  to  rely  on 
memory?  Steps  such  as  these  can  often  ensure  the  results  you  desire  without 
requiring  new  skills  of  the  employee. 

If  you  can't  or  don't  want  to  change  the  job,  the  solution  has  to  be  changing  the 
employee.  Where  the  employee  has  never  learned  how  to  perform  as  desired, 
(assuming  that  the  employee  is  able  to  learn  and  use  the  necessary  skills)  this  calls 
for  a course  of  instruction  or  training.  This  is  the  only  performance  problem 
situation  that  does! 
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Does  the  employee  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it?  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  "cues"  in  the  diagram  above.  Ask  yourself— or  ask  the  employee— "Did 
you  know  these  reports  were  due  on  Mondays?"  "I  thought  we  had  agreed  that 
such-and-such  would  take  precedence  over  the  rest."  Be  sure  these  things  are 
clear.  No  one  can  read  minds. 

An  employee  who  used  to  perform  as  desired  but  now  cannot  is  a symptom  of  either 
lack  of  practice  or  lack  of  feedback.  If  a skill  has  been  lost  through  lack  of 
opportunity  to  practice  it,  review  or  retraining  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  The  job 
situation  must  be  changed  to  permit  or  demand  more  frequent  use  of  the  skill. 
Skills  are  lost  when  they  are  not  used. 

Skills  also  deteriorate  if  the  employee  has  no  way  to  tell  when  performance  is 
adequate  and  when  it  is  not.  Feedback  is  what  is  needed  here— a way  for  the 
employee  to  evaluate  the  results  of  work  or  to  learn  how  others  are  evaluating  it. 
To  be  helpful,  this  feedback  has  to  be  both  accurate  and  timely. 


TYPES  OF  "WONT*  DO"  AND  THEIR  SOLUTIONS 


When  a person  capable  of  performing  as  desired  will  not  do  so,  you  have  a "won't 
do"  or  a maintenance  of  behavior  problem. 


WON’T  DO 


^ equity 

[ why?^ obstacles  A 

rewards/puntshments 


wby" 


desired  performance  is  Ignored  C 
desired  performance  is  punished  C 
conflicting  performance  is  rewarded 


C 


Problems  of  equity  are  too  far-reaching  and  complex  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  All  the  others  will  be  considered. 


One  reason  for  a capable  person  not  to  perform  as  desired  is  simply  that  job 
conditions  make  it  impossible.  Does  the  employee  have  the  tools,  the  materials, 
and  the  time  to  do  the  job?  Do  conflicting  assignments  or  objectives  cancel  each 
o$her  out?  Removing  obstacles  can  go  a long  way  toward  improving  employee 
performance. 


If  the  problem  still  exists  once  these  possible  causes  have  been  investigated  and 
eliminated,  the  problem  has  to  be  basically  one  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This 
does  not  refer  to  the  organization's  system  of  rewarding  or  punishing.  Perhaps 
consequences  would  be  a better  term.  For  some  reason,  the  employee  sees  the 
consequence  of  the  problem  performance  as  more  rewarding  than  the  consequences 
of  performing  as  you  desire.  This  situation  is  probably  the  commonest  and  most 
important  cause  of  performance  problems.  Its  solution  is  a system  of  thought  and 
action  called  "behavioral  technology." 
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WHAT  MAKES  FOLKS  DO  THAT?"  OR  WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  PERFORMANCE 


Behavioral  technology  is  the  science  of  changing  behavior  or  performance  to  meet 
a specified  goal.  It  is  a management  skill  that  can  be  mastered  with  a little 
instruction  and  practice.  The  main  idea  comes  from  behavior  or  learning  theory. 
Employees  are  seen  as  continually  learning  about  and  adapting  to  their  manage- 
ment environment.  Just  as  good  performers  learn  to  work  well,  problem  per- 
formers (bf)learn  to  be  that  way  by  working  for  you  in  your  system. 

Behavioral  technology  is  based  on  two  principles. 

• Behavior  which  has  positive  consequences  for  the  employee  will  be 
sustained. 

• Behavior  which  has  negative  consequences  for  the  employee  will  be 
corrected. 

Four  corollaries  that  follow  from  these  principles  not  only  help  you  understand  why 
employees  perform  as  they  do,  but  let  you  predict  how  they  will  perform  in  a 
particular  situation.  They  are  listed  here. 

1.  If  one  behavior  is  requested  but  another  reinforced,  the  employee 
performs  the  reinforced  behavior  (the  one  with  positive  conse- 
quences). 

2.  If  a particular  behavior  leads  to  positive  consequences  under  one  set 
of  conditions  and  negative  consequences  under  another,  the  employee 
performs  that  behavior  only  when  it  leads  to  positive  consequences. 

3.  If  an  employee  discovers  that  a behavior  leads  to  no  consequences,  or 
is  not  called  for  on  the  job,  that  behavior  will  be  dropped. 

4.  Consequences  have  less  effect  on  behavior  as  they  grow  farther 
removed  from  it  in  time. 

With  a problem  in  the  "rewards/punishment"  category,  you  can  be  sure  that  at  least 
one  of  the  following  obstacles  is  involved  from  the  employee’s  point  of  view:  the 
desired  performance  is  being  ignored;  the  desired  performance  is  being  punished;  or 
the  problem  performance  is  being  rewarded. 

The  consequences  you  must  consider  are  not  necessarily  the  ‘’official"  ones,  but 
those  that  the  employee  sees  as  relevant.  You  may  be  completely  unaware  of 
hassles  the  employee  faces  for  performing  the  way  you  desire,  or  of  "rewards"  the 
system  has  for  the  wrong  behavior.  Before  you  can  change  behavior,  you  must 
learn  or  figure  out  what  the  situation  looks  like  from  the  employee's  point  of  view. 
Ask  yourself  "What  happens  to  this  employee  as  a result  of  the  problem  per- 
formance? What  would  happen,  or  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  as  a result  of  the 
desired  performance?" 


Positive  and  negative  consequences  can  exist  for  the  same  performance  at  the 
same  time.  The  way  they  balance  out  will  determine  the  employee's  level  of 
performance.  In  order  to  change  behavior,  you  will  have  to  strengthen  the 
consequences  that  support  the  behavior  you  want,  and  weaken  the  ones  that  support 
undesirable  behavior.  Do  all  you  can  to  ensure  that  the  desired  behavior  is 
reinforced,  never  punished,  and  that  conflicting  behaviors  are  not  reinforced. 

A form  that  lists  typical  rewards  and  punishments  and  will  help  organize  your 
attacks  on  these  problems  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


FEEDBACK 

Feedback  is  one  of  the  consequences  that  affect  employees.  You  cam  use  it  in 
changing  behavior  and  in  giving  employees  greater  awareness  of  the  behavior's 
consequences.  To  use  it  most  effectively,  give  both  positive  and  negative  feedback 
throughout  the  change  process.  Continue  both  types  of  feedback  after  the  change 
is  achieved,  to  maintain  the  desired  level  of  performance.  There  tire  four 
important  points  to  remember  about  giving  feedback. 

Positive  feedback  cam  maximize  performamce;  negative  feedback  can  help  improve 
it;  but  a lack  of  feedback  will  discourage  and  finally  eliminate  the  desired 
behavior. 

The  employee  needs  to  know  not  only  whether  performance  is  good  or  poor  but 
what  makes  it  good  or  poor,  and  why  this  helps  or  hurts  the  employee  and  the 
organization. 

The  feedback  must  be  accurate  and  must  be  given  to  the  right  person— the  one 
responsible  for  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Feedback  (or  consequences)  must  reach  the  employee  quickly  enough  to  be  linked 
with  the  performance. 

Behavioral  technology  has  many  advantages.  One  is  its  broad  applicability.  It  can 
be  used  in  all  technologies,  in  any  type  of  situation  where  performance  is  a 
problem— on  the  job,  in  schools,  at  home;  with  individuals,  groups,  or  entire 
organizations.  Because  it  stresses  observable  performance  rather  than  internal 
constructs,  action  can  be  based  on  what  you  see,  rather  than  what  you  guess.  It  is 
inexpensive  to  use,  although  the  solutions  you  choose  may  not  be.  It  simplifies  the 
problem  by  breaking  it  down  into  categories.  It  also  lends  itself  to  use  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  problem  employee;  enabling  you  to  say  "This  is  my  guess  as  to 
what  the  situation  looks  like  to  you— is  it  right?"  Finally,  because  of  its  projective 
nature,  it  can  be  used  for  analysis  of  past  as  well  as  current  problems,  and  for 
future  problem  prevention. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  it  requires  managers  to  approach  performance  problems 
in  a way  that  is  new  and  strange  to  them.  There  may  be  confusion  and  mistakes  as 
managers  try  to  view  consequences  through  the  eyes  of  problem  performers.  These 
difficulties,  however,  should  disappear  with  understanding  and  practice.  They  are 
outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  using  a practical  system  that  gets  results. 
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Solutions:  A.  Change  the  job 

B.  Change  the  employee  (train  or  replace) 

C.  Use  behavioral  technology 


The  Balance  of  Consequences  Tool 
(An  Example) 


1.  State  the  problem  performance  and  the  desired  performance  in  terms  of 
specific,  observable  behavior. 

2.  List  any  consequences  to  the  employee  that  result  from  present  per- 
formance or  would  result  from  the  desired  performance.  Write  them  in  the 
appropriate  column.  Consequences  should  be  the  ones  the  employee  would 
see  and  consider  important  under  each  situation.  Cross  out  consequences 
that  are  not  relevant. 

3.  To  change  behavior,  rebalance  consequences  to  reduce  negative  conse- 
quences for  good  performance,  reduce  positive  consequences  for  negative 
performance,  and  to  create  more  positive  consequences  for  good  per- 
formance. 

Problem  performance:  


Negative  Consequences 
(To  the  target,  if  he/she 
doesn't  change) 

Demotions 
Pay  cut 

Chewing  out  by  boss 
Poor  co-worker  relations 
Undesirable  work  assignments 
Notes  put  in  file 


Positive  Consequences 
(Why  the  target  would  think 
it  sensible  to  resist  change) 

Easier 
Less  risk 
Gets  attention 
Few  gripes  from  co-workers 
May  still  get  raises 
Avoids  the  problem,  at  least  in  the 
short  run 


Desired  performance: 


Negative  Consequences 
(Sacrifices  the  target  if 
he/she  makes  changes) 

Harder 
More  risk 

Subordinates  or  co-workers  may  resent 
May  upset  current  tasks 


Positive  Consequences 
(Additional  benefits  to  the 
target  if  he/she  changes) 

Raises 

Promotions 

Better  relations  with  boss  and/or 
co-workers 

Interesting  work  assignments 
Better  information 
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Would  the  change  target  agree  with  your  Balance  of  Consequences  diagram”5 


What  would  he  or  she  say? 


How  are  you  going  to  get  on  the  same  wavelength? 

A.  Confront?  

B.  Check  out  the  situation?  

C.  Change  consequences  you  deliver”5 


Are  you  allowed  to  solve  this  problem? 
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VI.  Planning  for  Action 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  You  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  organi- 
zation's mission. 

• Diagnose  the  organization,  and  i deni ti f y 
problems  areas. 

• Many  people  in  the  organization  have 
participated  in  looking  for  causes  and 
recommending  solutions. 

Now  it’s  time  to  plan  for  change. 

B.  Target  location  in  the  organization 

• Organization-wide 

• Only  certain  departments,  employees 

• Pilot  project 

j 

C.  Decide  who  to  involve 

• Assess  in-house  resources 

• Consider  need  for  consultants— expert  or 
facilitator 


D.  Set  objectives  and  action  steps 

E.  Plan  for  evaluation 

• What  does  "success"  mean? 
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Planning  for  Action 
and 

Implementing  and  Effectiveness  Program 
by 

K.  Janka,  R.  Luke,  and  C.  Morrison 


When  the  programs  under  consideration  are  expected  to  have  far-reaching  effects 
or  where  the  outcome  is  not  easily  predictable  (often  the  case  in  programs  that 
encourage  employee  participation),  the  planning  process  assumes  added  impor- 
tance. 

The  authors  suggest  implementing  pilot  projects  and  paying  careful  attention  to 
who  participates.  Force  field  analysis  is  particularly  useful. 

In  the  implementation  stage,  the  authors  emphasize  training  and  open  communica- 
tion. They  stress  considering  people’s  expectations  and  emphasizing  specific  areas 
of  responsibility.  They  suggest  collecting  baseline  data  and  then,  after  imple- 
mentation, watching  for  indicators  of  change.  Looking  for  results  too  early, 
however,  can  diminish  the  chance  for  success. 
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Chapter  Five 

Planning  for 

Action 

Depending  on  data  collected  on  the  organization,  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  data  and  the  goal  statements  developed  from 
it,  the  process  of  planning  for  action  may  require  long  delibera- 
tion and  careful  attention  or  simply  a single  decision  to  make  a 
readily  apparent  change.  For  example,  if  it  is  indicated  that  the 
organization’s  system  of  monetary  rewards  deters  effective  per- 
formance, change  will  call  for  a careful  and  complex  process  of 
planning  and  testing  change;  but  if  it  is  clear  that  everyone 
would  be  happier  and  more  efficient  if  staff  meetings  were  held 
more  often,  change  might  simply  be  a management  decision  to 
conduct  more  staff  meetings  and  to  check  the  results  of  the  ac- 
tion through  informal  feedback. 

For  changes  that  have  wide-reaching  effects  and  uncertain 
results,  the  process  by  which  they  are  planned  is  particularly 
important  It  is  a matter  of  continually  identifying  options  and 
testing  alternatives  Three  questions  will  have  to  be  answered 
during  planning  Where  to  plan  for  changes?  Who  to  involve 
in  the  planning  process?  How  should  planning  be  implemented9 

Steps  in  the  planning  process  are: 

1.  Select  where  in  the  organization  first  to  try  pro- 
grams to  increase  employee  effectiveness. 

2.  Decide  who  should  be  involved  in  the  planning 
process. 

3.  Clarify  to  all  involved  in  planning  what  roles  and 
resources  they  will  have. 

4.  Clarify  and  refine  goals  already  developed. 
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5.  Set  and  prioritize  shorter-term  sub-goals. 

6.  Develop  options  for  activities  to  achieve  goals. 

7.  Develop  targets  for  carrying  out  activities  (i.e.,  the 
“who,  what  and  when'’  that  describes  how  activities 
will  take  place.) 

Where  To  Flan  for  Changes 

You  may  find  that  some  specific  changes  are  needed  in  spe 
cific  units  of  the  organization  but  not  others,  or  you  may  find 
that  some  broad  changes  are  necessary  throughout  the  organ- 
ization Yet.  because  any  change  you  decide  to  make  is  really 
an  experiment  to  learn  if  it  helps  meet  your  goal,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  test  it  first  in  just  one  or  two  areas  of  the  organ 
ization 

The  Multi  Municipality  Productivity  Project  conducted  in  tour 
New  York  jurisdictions  called  the  first  stage  in  their  process  for 
improving  productivity  “the  survey  stage"  and  the  second  stage 
“the  micro  stage."  The  micro  stage  involves  planning  to  act  on 
the  results  of  the  survey  stage  by  first  selecting  a few  units  within 
local  government  to  improve  efforts.  Successful  completion  of 
the  micro  stage  becomes  the  basis  for  a comprehensive,  organi 
zation-wide  program,  “the  macro  stage  " 

Selection  of  pilots.  Among  the  criteria  used  for  the  test  site(s) 
during  the  micro  stage  suggested  by  the  New  York  project  are 

• Success  potential.  The  experimental  site  should  be  a 
part  of  the  organization  where  changes  to  be  undertaken 
have  a substantial  chance  of  achieving  the  anticipated  re 
suits  Failure  has  the  positive  effect  of  indicating  what 
should  not  be  tried  elsewhere;  but  at  this  early  stage  failure 
can  be  so  frustrating  it  will  diminish  the  chances  thal  a pro- 
gram to  improve  employee  effectiveness  will  get  off  the 
ground 

• Management  support.  The  commitment  of  top  manage- 
ment in  the  test  site  is  essential  for  seeing  the  pilot  through 
and  inspiring  others  to  be  involved 

• Employee  and  union  support.  Without  the  support  of 
employees  and  their  organizations,  sabotage,  disinterest 
and  dissatisfaction  are  real  possibilities  and  probably  will 
lead  to  failure  Programs  that  are  the  shared  responsibility 
of  all  employees  and  management  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  success. 
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• Transferability.  The  test  site  should  have  elements  com 
mon  to  other  areas  in  the  organization  and  require 
methods  or  procedures  that  can  be  transferred  elsewhere 

• Visibility.  If  the  unit  selected  for  pilot  experimentation 
is  visible  to  the  organization  and  the  public,  the  program’s 
support  base  is  broadened  for  further  implementation 
throughout  the  organization 

• Potential  number  of  employees  involved.  Initial  ef 
forts  should  have  enough  impact  on  employees  and  total 
department  or  organization  operations  to  yield  readily  ap- 
parent results  rather  than  results  that  could  be  discounted 
as  merely  a small  random  sample  or  accident  that  could 
not  happen  elsewhere. 

Readiness  for  change.  It  is  helpful  for  local  governments  to 
assess  who  in  the  organization  (both  management  and  other 
employees)  is  ready  to  deal  with  the  problems  identified  in 
the  surveys  and  who  is  not  This  process  can  be  self-selecting — 
such  as  in  Dallas  when  department  heads  were  given  choices  of 

(1)  doing  nothing  with  data  collected  on  their  departments. 

(2)  announcing  the  data  results  but  not  dealing  with  them  or 

(3)  announcing  them  and  working  with  employees  and  the  per 
sonnel  department  on  actions  to  deal  with  them. 

In  small  local  governments  with  only  a few  hundred  em- 
ployees, it  may  be  possible  to  make  the  entire  organization  the 
test  site — and  it  may  be  preferable  if  there  is  a sense  that  some 
units  will  feel  disgruntled  by  being  “left  out.” 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  impact  of  personalities  on 
change  efforts  and  to  realize  that  success  often  depends  on  the 
initiative  and  follow-through  of  employees  who  are  excited  by 
the  idea;  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  to  follow  it  through, 
and  who  can  provide  a core  of  creative,  involved  “change 
agents"  who  will  inspire  others  who  work  with  them — both 
those  at  levels  above  and  below  them. 


Who  to  Involve  in  Planning 

Relatively  simple  changes — such  as  the  “more  staff  meetings' 
example  described  earlier — may  mean  only  involving  the  person 
ultimately  responsible  for  making  the  decision,  acting  on  a data 
collection  process  that  already  has  involved  employees  at  all 
levels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  change  is  going  to  have  far- 
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set  more  specific,  shorter-term  sub-goals  Sub-goals  might  speak 
to  issues  like  developing  monetary  bonuses  and  public  recogm 
tion  rather  than  simply  “rewards  These  sub-goals  may  be  over 
lapping  or  even  somewhat  redundant,  but  at  this  point  they  are 
viewed  as  options  for  strategies  that  might  actually  be  incor 
porated  in  implementation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  them  to 
those  that  will  be  addressed  immediately,  but  it  is  important 
to  identify  as  many  ideas  for  sub-goals  as  possible. 

Sub-goals  can  next  be  pnoritized.  and  strategy  options  can  be 
developed  for  achieving  them  It  is  necessary  to  decide  which 
goals  are  most  realistic  and  most  important  and  which  have  to 
be  addressed  before  moving  to  others  Then,  high  priority  goals 
are  broken  down  into  plans  for  achieving  them.  What  options 
are  available  for  actions  that  will  lead  to  successfully  achieving 
the  goals9  What  specific  changes  should  be  made9 

Force  field  analysis.  A useful  problem  solving  tool  at  this 
point  is  “force  field  analysis  ” Any  situation  that  exists  can  be 
viewed  in  a field  of  equilibnum,  kept  where  it  is  by  a balance  of 
dnving  and  restraining  forces  It  is  as  simple  as  this.  You  own  an 
old,  gas  guzzling  car  you  have  been  considenng  trading  in  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  you  have  not  gotten  rid  of  it.  You  still 
drive  it  every  day,  cursing  as  it  stalls  at  traffic  lights  and  burns 
more  and  more  gas.  You  are  at  a point  of  equilibnum  about 
owning  that  car  Forces  driving  you  to  sell  it  include  cost  and 
inconvenience,  forces  restraining  you  include  need  for  trans- 
portation, indecision  about  a replacement  and  sentimental  at- 
tachment In  order  to  decide  to  sell,  you  would  need  to  change 
the  equilibnum  by  increasing  the  driving  forces  and  or  decTeas 
ing  restraining  forces. 

During  a planning  process,  force  field  analysis  can  be  a con 
venient  method  of  analyzing  situations  and  planning  for  actions 
to  change  them  To  do  this,  the  planning  group  must  clearly 
state  the  situation  being  examined  for  change:  i.e.,  “need  for 
more  individual  and  public  recognition  for  exceptional  per 
fomnance  ' What  are  the  driving  forces  causing  it?  A long  list 
should  be  developed  and  might  include  employee  morale 
needs,  unrewarded  people  no  bnger  perform  exceptionally, 
etc.  The  list  of  restraining  forces  that  keep  the  situation  from 
changing  might  include  lack  of  knowledge  among  supervisors 
about  exceptional  performance  and  absence  of  a formal  channel 
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for  public  recognition  Now,  planning  for  change  becomes  a 
matter  of  examining  the  forces  to  decide  how  to  increase  the 
dnving  forces  and  diminish  the  restraining  forces 

The  diagram  below  is  of  a force  field  analysis  which  illus 
trates  the  dnving  and  restraining  forces  at  work  in  one  or 
ganization’s  installation  of  flex-time  (in  this  case,  an  8-hour  day, 
with  choice  of  start  and  finish  time).  To  increase  the  chance 
for  success  of  the  experiment,  the  restraining  forces  must  be 
reduced  and  the  driving  forces  enhanced. 
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The  advantage  of  this  process  is  that  it  takes  planning  out  of 
the  realm  of  "general  discussion  " and  gives  it  a logical  focus 
for  step  by-step  activities  to  which  all  planning  team  members 
can  contribute.  The  result  should  be  development  of  specific 
strategies  for  eaching  goals. 

Targets.  Also  important  to  the  planning  process  is  the  develop- 
ment of  targets  for  implementing  strategies  developed  to 
achieve  sub-goals  and  goals.  Generally,  targets  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  resource  allocation,  timetables  and  measurements. 
In  setting  targets  in  these  three  areas,  planners  should  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions: 
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• What  resources — human  and  other—  will  be  deployed  to 
implement  our  strategy  for  change? 

• Who  will  be  accountable  for  what9 

• When  will  we  start? 

• At  what  points  along  the  way  will  we  check  progress  and 
when  can  we  expect  the  effort  to  show  results? 

• By  what  means  will  we  measure  progress  and  results9 

• How  will  we  know  when  we  have  succeeded  or  failed9 

In  setting  these  specific  targets,  it  is  important  to  keep  them 
realistic.  A thorough  process  to  increase  employee  effective- 
ness is  a slow,  careful  undertaking  In  most  bcal  governments 
that  have  undertaken  the  process,  it  has  been  slower  than  an- 
ticipated To  look  for  concrete,  measurable  results  too  soon  is 
to  unduly  raise  expectations.  The  process  itself  is  often  the  most 
important  product,  yet  it  is  intangible  and  generally  without 
measurable  results  Who  can  calculate  the  positive  results  of  in- 
creased organizational  communication,  openness,  feelings  of 
employee  well  being,  etc  ? Yet  these  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  local  governments  undertaking  change  processes  have  con 
eluded  are  the  most  significant  products  of  their  efforts 

For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  plan  for  flexibility — for  be 
ing  willing  to  change  and  refine  plans  along  the  way  without 
feeling  this  signals  failure.  And,  it  is  important  to  plan  for  how 
to  maintain  open  communication  during  the  implementation. 
By  what  channels  will  employees  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
their  views  on  what  is  happening9  Plan  exactly  how  feedback 
will  enter  the  system  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  To  inspire  frank 
feedback,  it  is  necessary  to  initiate  communication,  letling  all 
employees  involved  know  exactly  what  plans  and  strategies 
have  been  developed  All  people  involved  should  be  informed 
of  anticipated  pitfalls,  as  well  as  payoffs.  To  head  off  undue 
resistance  to  change,  it  also  is  necessary  to  emphasize  “what's  in 
it  for  individual  employees, ' as  well  as  for  the  city  or  county  and 
its  citizens  Open  communication  during  planning,  as  well  as  the 
other  stages  of  the  process,  is  a key  to  the  success  of  the  effort 
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Planning  for  Action:  Summary 

Step  1:  Locate  Program.  Are  some  changes  applicable 
only  to  certain  departments?  Are  some  organiza- 
tion-wide9 Where  is  there  a high  success  potential9 
Where  will  projects  be  visible  and  success  trans- 
ferable9 

Step  2 Decide  Who  to  Involve  in  Planning.  Who 

will  be  affected  by  changes9  Are  there  existing 
employee  or  management  committees  which  can 
be  utilized9 

Step  3 Clarify  Roles.  What  should  be  the  roles  of  those 
who  participate  in  the  planning9  Who  will  make 
final  decisions9  Does  management  have  a veto 
power?  Should  outside  facilitators  be  involved9 

Step  4 Clarify  Goals.  Do  the  goal  statements  really  re- 
flect the  problem9  What  more  specific  sub  goals 
should  be  identified9  What  pnorities  are  each  of 
sub-goals9 

Step  5 Develop  Action  Steps  to  Achieve  Goals. 

What  actions  can  be  taken  to  minimize  restraining 
forces9  What  can  be  done  to  maximize  driving 
forces? 

Step  6:  Set  Targets.  What  specific  activity  will  be  under- 
taken9 Who  will  do  it9  When  will  it  be  started  (and 
finished)9  How  will  we  measure  progress  and  re- 
sults9 
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Chapter  Six 


Implementing 
an  Effectiveness 

Program 

In  a sense,  every  step  in  the  process  outlined  up  to  this  point 
is  part  of  program  implementation — even  if  the  steps  do  sound 
more  like  “assessment,”  “planning,”  “goal  setting,”  etc.  This 
is  because  employee  effectiveness  is  greatly  influenced  by  fac- 
tors already  stressed — open  communication,  participation, 
shared  responsibility  and  trust.  Thus,  if  you  have  taken  the  steps 
suggested  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  that  process  in  and  of 
itself  probably  will  have  stimulated  employees  to  greater  ef- 
fectiveness The  sense  of  collaboration,  involvement  and  op- 
portunity for  change  already  should  have  created  an  environ- 
ment that  motivates  employees  to  work  more  effectively  toward 
organizational  goals. 

Still,  you  have  developed  some  specific  goals  and  targets. 
What  are  the  procedures  for  implementing  them9  Again,  since 
we  do  not  know  what  your  goals  and  targets  are,  we  cannot  give 
specific  advice  about  timetables,  measurements,  who  to  make 
accountable,  etc  However,  the  information  in  this  chapter  can 
serve  as  a guide  to  the  process  of  implementation. 

Implementation  steps  include  the  following 

1.  Determine  the  expectations  of  those  involved  and 
explain  what  results  can  realistically  be  anticipated. 

2.  Determine  “indicators”  that  will  give  clues  about 
progress. 

3.  Decide  who  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  im- 
plementation is  carried  out  smoothly. 
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4.  Develop  plans  for  any  specialized  training  or  skill 
building  to  take  place  during  implementation. 

5.  Keep  communication  “open"  during  imple- 
mentation. 

6.  Check  to  make  sure  the  “environment"  is  con- 
ducive to  creative  change. 

7.  Make  sure  everyone  involved  knows  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him/her  and  has  the  necessary  resources  and 
freedom  to  act. 

Results:  A Common  Barrier  to  Success 

People  are  going  to  be  pestenng  you  to  show  results — people 
like  elected  officials,  citizens,  media,  other  organizations  that 
hear  of  your  efforts  and  employees  at  all  levels  in  the  organ- 
ization What  they  want  to  see  will  be  immediate,  concrete  re 
suits — the  kind  you  can  quantify  and  measure  early  in  the  pro- 
gram. Fend  them  off.  Be  frank  that  this  is  an  organizational 
change  program,  and  change  is  a slow,  sometimes  unquanti- 
fiable  process. 

In  addition,  do  not  seek  results  too  early  yourself;  and  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot  see  or  count  them  right  away. 
In  Little  Rock.  Tacoma  and  other  local  governments  undergoing 
major  organizational  change  efforts,  officials  initiating  those 
changes  have  stated  that  the  most  significant  results  are  due  to 
the  process  being  undertaken  and  are  in  areas  that  are  not  read 
ily  quantifiable,  such  as  increased  morale,  greater  job  satisfac- 
tion, greater  organizational  identification,  more  open  communi- 
cation and  increased  commitment  to  organizational  goals.  These 
are  real,  and  they  are  having  a favorable  impact  on  increasing 
organizational  effectiveness,  but,  admittedly,  they  do  little  to  sat 
isfy  the  desire  to  “see  it  on  paper." 

What  to  anticipate.  Many  problems  affecting  results  have  to 
do  with  unreasonable  anticipation.  It  is  important  early  in  the 
implementation  process  to  meet  with  people  involved  and  ask 
them  to  clarify  their  anticipation  (i.e.,  “Given  these  goals  and 
plans,  what  results  do  you  expect?”).  This  is  the  only  way  to  be 
gin  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rising  expectations. 

Often,  it  will  become  obvious  that  expectations  go  beyond 
accomplishing  the  stated  goal.  For  example,  the  goal  may  be, 
“To  establish  meaningful  rewards  that  will  stimulate  motiva- 
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tion  among  employees  ” However,  typical  expectations  of  re- 
sults concern  the  products  evolving  from  meeting  the  goal 
rather  than  accomplishing  the  goal  itself.  Whereas  expectations 
may  range  from  cutting  absenteeism  in  half  to  eliminating  citizen 
complaints,  these  worthy  ideals  do  not  relate  to  the  goal  at  this 
point.  Accomplishing  the  goal  concerns  setting  up  a new  system 
of  rewards;  results  of  that  system,  which  will  be  evident  only 
after  a substantial  time,  cannot  be  anticipated  before  the  actual 
goal  is  even  accomplished. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  while  the  organization  change 
program  seeks  to  increase  effectiveness,  specific  results  of  that 
effectiveness  may  be  impossible  to  "second  guess.” 


The  measurement  issue.  If  you  cannot  anticipate  the  results 

of  accomplishing  your  goal  yet,  you  can  still  assess  the  process 
toward  reaching  it.  The  problem  here  is  that  we  are  aiming  for 
effectiveness,  an  area  where  progress  is  much  more  difficult 
to  measure  than  efficiency.  Effectiveness  relates  to  produc- 
tive quality  as  much  as  quantity,  and  quality  of  work  is  as  un- 
adaptable to  firm  measurement  as  are  morale,  satisfaction,  en- 
richment and  other  elements  that  may  increase  quality  itself. 

Typical  productivity  measurements  would  assess  the  rela- 
tionship of  inputs  to  outputs,  and  you  can  find  books  written 
about  the  subject  if  any  of  your  goals  lend  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  assessment  More  likely,  however,  your  goals  are  not 
output-oriented  or  not  directed  toward  employees  whose  work 
is  such  that  output  can  be  readily  calculated.  Assessments  will 
have  to  be  "estimates”  or  “indicators." 

In  seeking  indicators,  it  is  helpful  to  review  results  of  the 
initial  organization  diagnosis.  Say  to  yourself,  “We  established 
motivation  as  a goal.  How  did  I know  motivation  was  a prob- 
lem?" This  will  suggest  some  ideas  for  indicators  to  demonstrate 
progress  in  solving  the  problem.  Determining  progress  may  be 
judgmental  and  subjective  at  first — i.e.,  a department  director 
may  simply  “feel"  that  through  developing  new  incentives  his/ 
her  employees  “seem"  more  motivated.  From  these  feelings, 
and  from  sensing  what  is  going  on,  that  department  director 
may  be  able  to  devebp  more  tangible  measurements — including 
administering  the  same  organization  diagnosis  survey  later  to 
confirm  what  seems  to  be.  Other  established  indicators  in- 
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training  session,  can  clear  up  misconceptions  and  promote  com 
munication  early.  From  there,  the  second  stage  of  a team  build 
ing  workshop  asks  individuals  or  groups  to  contract  with  each 
other  for  specific  changes  they  want  one  another  to  make 

Communication 

Communication  problems  are  so  pervasive  in  organizations 
today  that  many  governments  undertaking  organizational 
change  identify  "communications’’  as  a major  area  for  atten- 
tion. Here  is  a classic  problem:  improved  communications  may 
be  the  organizational  goal  you  are  aiming  at,  while  the  process 
of  achieving  that  goal  requires  the  open  communications  that 
you  do  not  have.  But  this  is  also  a good  example  of,  “The  proc 
ess  is  the  product."  By  working  through  the  process  for  achiev- 
ing greater  effectiveness,  organizations  will  improve  communica 
tions — a desirable  product.  Even  with  ho  new  directives  about 
more  staff  meetings,  offices  without  walls  or  other  communi- 
cations stimulators,  an  organization  will  lift  many  barriers  to 
interaction  by  simply  undertaking  the  process  outlined  in  this 
book. 

Dunng  implementation,  open  communications  can  help  to 
identify  and  address  problems  as  they  arise,  to  stimulate  en 
thusiasm,  for  "making  it  work"  and  to  establish  a climate  of 
trust  and  collaboration  among  those  involved  This  calls  for  con 
tinual  feedback  about  what  is  happening  and  ongoing  attention 
to  the  "environment"  created  for  openness. 

Feedback.  During  the  Tacoma  job  satisfaction  project,  formal 
sessions  have  been  used  to  keep  persons  at  every  level  in 
formed  of  progress.  These  have  included  feedback  sessions, 
training  workshops,  planning  sessions  and  problem  solving 
discussions.  By  formalizing  the  feedback  process  at  regular 
intervals,  the  city  insures  that  information  will  be  widespread 
and  candid,  rather  than  spread  by  rumor. 

Other  communications,  which  may  include  memos  and  inter 
im  reports  from  the  implementation  team,  should  always  request 
reaction  from  persons  receiving  them.  The  implementation 
team  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  undertake  discus 
sions  and  reporting — with  and  to  persons  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization — whenever  it  feels  they  are  warranted  And  all 
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persons  involved  should  be  informed  of  how  they  can  feed  back 
thoughts  and  ideas  to  key  actors  in  the  program. 

Environment.  Of  course,  none  of  this  feedback  will  be  can- 
did and  productive  if  employees  feel  constrained  by  a general 
climate  of  unresponsiveness  or  fee!  their  feedback  could  be 
"used  against  them  ” This  climate  must  be  established  at 
the  top — the  levels  where  decisions  are  made  and  final  ac- 
countability rests. 

A good  way  to  open  the  environment  to  improved  com- 
munication is  through  responsiveness.  People  at  the  top  must 
respond  in  timely  fashion  to  ideas,  suggestions,  gripes,  etc.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  next  formal  meeting  on  the  program  to  make 
a speech  that  attemptsjo  address  all  the  feedback  collected  up 
to  that  point  Face  to-face  response,  phone  calls  and  even 
memos  are  better. 

There  also  must  be  an  environment  that  enables  feedback 
to  be  anonymous  and  non  threatening.  A good  method  here  is 
to  have  some  employee  feedback  sessions  conducted  without 
top  management  present,  but  with  a group  report  of  the  meet- 
ings made  to  those  not  attending  However,  be  careful  to  sche- 
dule enough  sessions  of  all  levels  of  employees  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  commitment  and  care. 

The  most  important  element  for  creating  a favorable  envi- 
ronment for  communication  is  simply  awareness.  Everyone 
should  be  encouraged  to  continually  check  on  the  climate — to 
ask  themselves.  "Do  we  have  open  communication  here7"  and, 
“If  not,  what  can  we  do  about  it?'' 

Overcoming  Constraints 

There  are  several  major  constraints  which  can  sidetrack  or 
derail  a program  to  increase  employee  effectiveness  The 
charts  on  the  next  two  pages  identify  some  of  those  constraints 
and  possible  means  for  overcoming  them. 
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Some  Closing  Caveats 

What  is  expected  of  people?  Many  a good  program  to  in 
crease  employee  effectiveness  runs  into  trouble  simply  because 
people  have  not  been  informed  clearly  of  what  is  expected  of 
them.  What  are  their  responsibilities,  how  do  they  fit  into  the 
total  organization  effectiveness  picture  and  where  is  accounta 
bility9  While  it  is  fine  to  assume  that  some  employees  may  want 
greater  autonomy,  this  does  not  mean  they  do  not  want  guid- 
ance about  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 

In  other  words,  it  generally  is  not  enough  to  say  that.  “Our 
goal  is  better  working  relationships  between  Department  X 
and  Department  Y.  Therefore,  those  departments  should  in- 
crease their  willingness  to  work  together.''  Instead.  “Each  in- 
dividual and  the  units  as  a whole  should  explore  and  develop 
ways  of  working  together  that  will  increase  communication, 
information  sharing,  coordination  and  shared  problem  solv- 
ing ."  This  gives  each  individual  the  idea  that  he/she  is  re- 
sponsible for  taking  action,  and  meeting  that  responsibility  will 
become  a rewarding  endeavor.  To  keep  up  the  will  to  meet 
expectations,  positive  feedback  is  essential,  including  letting 
people  know  how  their  actions  have  positively  moved  the  or 
ganization  toward  its  goals  for  increased  effectiveness 


Resources.  Another  barrier  to  success  of  a program  for  in- 
creased effectiveness  is  lack  of  necessary  resources  for  the 
people  whose  effectiveness  is  to  increase.  There  is  no  way  to 
carry  out  a change  program  without  infusing  some  additional 
resources  or  restructunng  resources  on  hand 

Time  is  often  the  most  easily  ignored  resource  People  are 
asked  to  undertake  new  efforts  and  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
planning  and  changing  without  being  given  sufficient  time  to 
do  this.  Organizations  need  to  develop  ways  to  restructure  on- 
going work  to  allow  for  the  time  needed  for  employees  to  take 
part  in  the  change  process  Priorities  need  to  be  shifted  If 
analyzing  organizational  diagnostic  surveys  is  the  major  priority 
in  the  personnel  department  this  month,  the  department  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  to  give  top  priority  to  last  month's 
most  important  activity  Programs  to  increase  effectiveness  can 
not  simply  be  “fitted  in”  wherever  time  allows,  but  must  have 
the  commitment  that  enables  early  assessment  and  restructur 
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ing  of  how  time  wi'l  be  spent.  Most  local  governments  under 
taking  such  efforts  have  found  they  require  more  hours  than 
anticipated. 

Final  resources  can  vary  widely — from  utilizing  outside  con 
sultants  and  computer  time  to  doing  everything  in-house.  A 
good  measure  of  commitment  is  budgeting  for  activities  con- 
cerning the  organizational  change  effort.  Some  local  govern- 
ments have  gotten  outside  assistance  from  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  funds  and  HUD  701  funds.  Additional  in-house 
personnel  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  This  generally  is  not 
needed  initially  to  generate  the  process  but  later  as  a con 
sequence  of  findings  and  decisions  stemming  from  the  process 

Freedom  to  act.  With  knowledge  of  expectations  and  with 
necessary  resources,  employees  should  be  able  to  “get  on  with 
it"  on  their  own.  Control  can  be  as  inhibiting  as  guidance  and 
encouragement  can  be  inspiring  Over-eager  control  and  au- 
thority in  implementing  any  organizational  change  program 
will  prevent  frank  dialogue  and  creative  ideas  from  surfacing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a display  of  confidence  in  individuals  and 
willingness  to  assist  when  called  upon  can,  in  and  of  itself, 
assist  in  developing  more  effective  employees. 

How  much  organizational  freedom  can  be  allotted  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  organization,  its  work  and  its 
internal  and  external  constraints  Suffice  it  to  say.  however, 
that  if  goals  are  not  being  achieved  this  is  one  area — like  re- 
sources and  clear  expectations — that  should  be  examined  for 
possible  remedies 

Conclusion 

The  process  of  increasing  human  resource  effectiveness  will 
work  differently  in  every  organization.  Use  this  book  as  a guide 
and  a reference;  but  add  your  own  creativity,  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness Do  what  fits  best  in  your  organization,  but  do 
something. 


Implementing  an  Effectiveness  Program:  Summary 


Step  1: 


Step  2 


Step  3. 


Step  4 


Step  5 


Step  6 


Step  7 


Identify  and  Clarify  Expectations.  What  do 
the  employees  and  supervisors  expect9  What 
does  management  expect9  What  do  elected  offi 
cials  expect? 

Specify  Indicators  of  Progress.  What  indi 
cators  are  important9  Do  indicators  check  against 
initial  diagnosis9 

Assign  Responsibility  for  Implementation. 

Who  has  ultimate  responsibility9  Can  a team  ap 
proach  be  used9 

Provide  Needed  Training.  What  additional 
skills  will  be  needed  by  employees9  Who  will  be 
involved9  How  can  management  demonstrate 
its  commitment  to  the  program  via  training9 

Keep  Communication  Lines  Open.  How  can 

methods  be  developed  to  seek  employee  feed 
back9  Who  will  be  responsible  to  take  action 
on  feedback9 

Maintain  Environment  Conducive  to 
Change.  Do  employees  feel  management  will 
respond  to  their  concerns9  Can  feedback  be 
given  anonymously9 

Make  Sure  All  Participants  Know  What  Is 
Expected  of  Them.  Have  you  checked  to  in- 
sure that  constraints  have  been  minimized9  Have 
the  necessary  resources  been  allocated  to  the 
program9 
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So  Now  You're  a Trainer 

by 

C.  Becker 


This  brief  text,  available  by  mail,  is  designed  to  help  someone  who  has  little 
experience  as  a trainer,  but  who  is  expected  to  carry  out  some  training  in  the 
agency.  This  situation  is  not  uncommon  in  mid-  to  small-sized  agencies  starting  a 
human  resource  development  or  productivity  improvement  program. 

Becker  explains  the  differences  in  adult  and  child  learning  to  show  why  the 
"classroom"  approach  is  often  ineTfective  among  adults. 

In  every  training  session,  there  are  two  parts— the  substance  and  the  process  (the 
way  the  substance  is  presented).  Process  issues  are  divided  into  how  to  lead  groups 
and  how  trainees  react.  The  bulk  of  the  material  in  Becker’s  work  is  related  to 
those  two  process  issues.  She  gives  practical  tips  on  what  to  do  when  things  don't 
go  as  planned. 

This  booklet  is  available  from  — 

International  City  Management  Association 
The  Training  Institute 
1120  G Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 


The  cost  is  $7.50,  which  must  be  prepaid. 


How  Do  You  Evaluate  The 
Success  or  Failure  of  A 
Quality  of  Work  Life  Program 

by 

Robert  Foy 

General  Manager,  Mass  Transportation  Authority,  Flint,  Michigan 


A Quality  of  Work  Life  Program  is  difficult  to  evaluate  in  a totally  quantitative 
way  because  the  heart  of  the  program  is  mental  attitude.  It  is  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  employee  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  employer.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the 
worker  toward  the  supervisor  and  the  supervisor  toward  the  worker.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  employee  for  the  attainment  of  company  goals.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
the  employee  toward  his  or  her  importance  to  the  attainment  of  organizational 
goals. 

The  most  important  criteria  for  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  a Quality  of 
Work  Life  Program  is  the  mental  attitude  of  both  management  and  the  hourly 
employees  and  the  quality  of  service  they  provide  to  the  public.  The  social 
scientist  will  tell  you  that  individuals  generally  treat  others  the  way  they  are  being 
treated.  Courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  is  contagious.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
individual  is  abused  he  or  she  will  tend  to  abuse  other  individuals.  From  this  it 
follows  that  any  evaluation  of  the  success  of  a Quality  of  W’ork  Life  Program  must 
begin  with  the  evaluation  of  the  self-esteem  of  your  employees.  This  will  help 
determine  whether  the  program  is  developing  the  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  employee  that  they  do  make  a difference. 

A periodic  employee  attitude  survey  can  be  very  helpful  in  your  evaluation.  As 
mechanisms  are  created  through  the  Quality  of  W7ork  Life  Program  that  provide  for 
improved  communication  and  the  employee’s  feeling  of  self-worth,  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  organization  improves.  You  can  measure  the  success  of  this  aspect  of 
the  program  by  the  increased  willingness  of  the  employee  to  discuss  problems 
openly  with  their  supervisors.  This  change  is  also  measured  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  employee  to  submit  grievances  without  communicating  the  complaint  to 
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management  personnel.  As  mutual  trust  is  developed,  communication  will  become 
easier  for  the  employee  with  the  employer.  The  employee  becomes  less  reserved 
and  more  willing  to  engage  in  impromptu  conversation  with  the  employer  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises. 

The  quality  of  service  provided  by  the  Transit  Authority  is  measured  in  several 
ways.  The  goal  is  to  provide  clean,  safe,  on-time  service.  We  measure  the  quality 
of  service  provided  by  the  drivers  through  their  commitment  to  the  attainment  of 
these  company  goals.  On-time  service  is  measured  through  the  normal  route 
inspection  techniques.  The  program  should  result  in  stronger  individual  commit- 
ments for  doing  their  job  well.  As  the  employee's  self-esteem  improves  and  QWL 
programs  (such  as  stress  training  and  education  on  how  to  deal  with  troublesome 
situations  with  the  passengers)  are  implemented,  confrontation  on  the  buses  is 
decreased.  These  QWL  programs  are  measured  by  the  number  of  incidents  that 
occur  on  the  vehicles.  These  are  just  two  possible  ways  to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  QWL  program. 

There  are  several  ways  of  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  Quality  of  Work  Life 
Program  in  purely  quantitative  ways.  It  is  suggested  that  employee  attitude  be 
evaluated  by  counting  the  number  of  individuals  involved  in  company  projects.  This 
is  particularly  significant  where  the  projects  are  on  a volunteer  basis.  Employee 
involvement  in  programs  of  this  type  demonstrate  their  personal  loyalty  and 
commitment  to  the  organization.  Similarly,  you  can  measure  their  commitment  to 
the  organization  by  their  participation  in  such  things  as  the  percentage  of 
employees  that  contribute  to  United  Fund  Drives  and  employee  willingness  to 
donate  time  to  community  projects  sponsored  by  the  company.  Another  area  that 
can  be  measured  quantitatively  is  absenteeism.  As  a part  of  absenteeism  you 
should  evaluate  employee  tardiness.  This  will  assist  you  in  determining  the 
attitude  of  the  employee  toward  the  job. 

Another  important  evaluation  technique  is  the  number  of  grievances  filed  by  the 
employees.  The  labor/management  committees  provide  a forum  for  the  employee 
to  discuss  areas  of  mutual  concern.  Properly  administered,  this  forum  can  resolve 
an  area  of  concern  quicker  than  a grievance  procedure.  MTA's  experience  has 
shown  that  most  grievances  deal  with  working  conditions  that  are  not  specifically 
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provided  for  in  the  contract.  The  Quality  of  Work  Life  Program  does  not  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  violations  of  the  contract  by  either  party.  This  is 
restricted  to  the  grievance  procedure.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  initiation  of  a 
Quality  of  Work  Life  Program  over  330  grievances  were  filed.  In  the  ten  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  a total  of  fourteen  grievances  have  been  filed  of  which  six 
were  filed  by  the  same  person  on  the  same  day. 

The  number  of  accidents  that  occurred  during  the  year  is  another  important 
criteria  for  measurement  of  the  program.  Measurement  should  be  made  not  only 
by  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur,  but  also  the  severity  of  those  accidents. 
The  severity  of  accidents  can  easily  be  measured  by  determining  the  dollar  value  of 
the  cost  of  repair  to  the  vehicle. 

Comparing  the  number  of  company  rule  violations  by  the  employee  before  and 
after  the  implementation  of  a Quality  of  Work  Life  Program  also  can  provide 
useful  data.  As  the  personal  commitment  to  the  company  improves,  a correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  number  of  violations  of  company  rules  should  be  seen.  The 
concept  of  Quality  of  Work  Life  does  not  imply  the  lowering  of  standards  for 
employee  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  a higher  standard  from  the  employees 
as  their  commitment  improves  will  generally  be  found.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  there  be  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors  in  assigning  violations  of 
company  rules.  A lack  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  supervisors  will  lead  to  a 
breakdown  in  mutual  trust  and  act  in  a manner  counterproductive  to  the  concept  of 
Quality  of  Work  Life. 

Another  important  technique  for  measuring  the  progress  of  the  Quality  of  Work 
Life  Program  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  employees.  As  the  employee 
becomes  more  involved  in  the  management  of  the  organization,  the  standards  of 
personal  appearance  tend  to  improve  through  peer  pressure. 

This  list  of  evaluation  techniques  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  but  will 
serve  as  an  easy  guide  for  evaluation  of  the  program.  A successful  program  in  the 
transit  industry  will  find  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  each 
of  the  above  areas. 
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VII.  Programs  for  Organizational  Change 


Note-Taking  Guide 

A.  A review  of  Quality  of  Work  Life 

B.  Management  by  Objectives 

C.  Human  Resources  Development 

• Training 

• Development 

• Education 

D.  Labor-Management  Committees 

• Expanding  participation 

• Special  purpose 


Excerpts  from 

American  Arbitration  Assocation  Labor- 
Management  Committee,  Labor-Management 
Cooperation  and  Work  Participation;  Elements 
of  Program  Development  (Washington,  D.C.) 
December  1984. 


Quality  of  Work  Life 


The  philosophy  or  goals  of  the  committee.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
elements  to  set  down  in  writing  is  the  philosophy  and/or  goals  of  the  joint  labor- 
management  process.  Often  these  include  concerns  for  improving  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  the  quality  of  work  life  of  the 
employee.  Themes  of  dignity,  opportunity  for  individual  development,  participa- 

' t 

tion  in  decision-making  at  the  work  site,  and  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
employees’  contributions  often  are  found  in  statements  of  philosophy. 


Sample  language  from  Statement  of  Principles  on  Quality  of  Work 
Life  from  the  CWA/AT&T  National  Committee  on  Joint  Working 
Conditions  and  Service  Quality  Improvements: 

"The  goals  of  QWL  efforts  are:  (a)  to  employ  people  in  a profitable 
and  efficient  enterprise,  (b)  to  create  working  conditions  which  are 
fulfilling  by  providing  opportunities  for  employees  and  groups  at 
appropriate  levels  to  influence  their  working  environment.  The 
pursuit  of  these  goals  is  guided  by  the  basic  human  values  of  security, 
fairness,  participation,  and  individual  development. 

"QWL  holds  as  a basic  tenet  that  employees  are  responsible,  trust- 
worthy, and  capable  of  making  contributions  when  equipped  with  the 
necessary  information  and  training.  Management  and  the  Union  seek 
to  better  acknowledge,  employ  and  develop  the  potential  of  all 
employees  and  are  committed  to  providing  the  necessary  information 
and  training  to  encourage  maximum  contribution  to  the  success  of 
QWL." 
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Excerpts  from  a Training  Manual 
prepared  for  Peninsula  Transportation 
District  Commission,  Hampton/Newport  News, 
Virginia,  by  Susan  G.  Clark  and  Paula 
M.  Singer,  July  1985 


Management  by  Objectives 


INTRODUCTION 

Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  is  a system  to  improve  organizations.  It  is  based 
on  theories  developed  in  psychology  that  suggest  human  behavior  is  goal-oriented 
and  can  be  influenced  by  rewards.  MBO  also  stems  from  sociological  theory  which 
says  in  a bureaucracy,  the  goals  of  the  organization  are  gradually  displaced  by 
procedures,  i.e.,  paperwork  replaces  purpose. 

MBO  attempts  to  improve  organizations  by  clarifying  the  goals  and  rewarding  all 
managers  and  other  employees  who  contribute  to  accomplishing  them.  Organiza- 
tional goals  generally  fall  in  three  categories:  effectiveness  (are  we  doing  the 

right  things?),  efficiency  (are  we  doing  things  right?),  and  human  resource 
development.  Neglecting  any  one  category  can  cause  problems  for  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  long  run. 

-MBO  centralizes  the  establishment  of  goals,  but  decentralizes  decision-making 
about  how  to  reach  the  goals.  Decisions  about  how  to  reach  goals  are  ’’objectives," 
established  by  agreement  between  different  levels  of  management  throughout  the 
organization.  Managers  who  are  responsible  for  certain  objectives  write  "action 
plans,"  step-by-step  descriptions  of  what  must  be  done  to  carry  out  each  objective. 

For  objectives  to  work,  they  must  be  clearly  stated  and  quantifiable.  Some  sense 
of  priorities  must  be  established,  and  resources  provided  to  fulfill  the  agreed  upon 
objectives.  If  these  criteria  are  fulfilled,  any  manager  should  be  able  to  assess  his 
or  her  own  performance  during  the  year. 
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There  are  potential  pitfalls  in  setting  up  an  MBO  program.  These  include: 

• Rapidly  changing  goals,  perhaps  caused  by  changing.priorities  of  the 
Board  or  turnover  among  top  managers. 

• Lack  of  hard  data,  making  it  impossible  to  tell  if  objectives  are 
fulfilled. 

• Attempts  to  "beat  the  system"  by  setting  up  objectives  that  are  easy 
to  meet. 

• Efforts  to  structure  MBO  to  cover  every  possible  situation  and 
refusing  to  build  flexibility  into  the  system. 

• Rewarding  activity  not  related  to  the  goals  of  the  organization,  e.g., 
turf  building. 


With  proper  planning,  these  pitfalls  can  be  avoided. 

MBO  has  tremendous  potential.  Since  its  inception  in  the  1950s,  it  has  a record  of 
success  in  the  private  sector  (General  Motors,  Honeywell,  IBM)  and  in  the  public 
sector  (New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Phoenix,  Arizona).  MBO  defines  success;  it's  up  to 
you  to  achieve  it. 

WHAT  ARE  GOALS,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  ACTION  PLANS? 

Goals  are  broad  statement  of  the  purpose  or  mission  of  an  organization  or  any  unit 
of  an  organization.  An  organization  or  department  should  state  its  goals  as 
concisely  as  possible.  Three  to  five  main  goals  are  usually  sufficient  for  a 
productive  organization. 

Remember  that  organizational  goals  generally  fall  into  three  categories:  effec- 

tiveness (doing  the  right  things),  efficiency  (doing  things  right),  and  human  resource 
development.  The  long-term  viability  of  an  organization  depends  on  distribution  of 
attention  to  all  three  categories  of  goals. 

Objectives  are  more  specific  statements  of  what  to  do  to  accomplish  each  goal. 
Objectives  are  best  when  stated  in  quantifiable  and  time-bound  language.  Test 
each  objective  with  the  question,  "How  will  I know  when  this  objective  is 
accomplished"?  Here  is  an  example. 
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"Comfortable”  transportation  will  be  increased  by  increasing  interior 
bus  cleaning  from  a bi-weekly  to  a 5-day-per-week  schedule.  The 
new  cleaning  schedule  will  be  in  effect  in  6 months,  by  January  1st. 


There  are  two  types  of  objectives:  routine  and  special.  Routine  objectives  relate 
to  a manager’s  normal  responsibilities  as  stated  in  his  or  her  job  description. 
Special  objectives  relate  to  projects  for  improving  the  organization.  The  example 
given  above  is  of  a special  objective.  Both  types  must  be  explicitly  stated  in  the 
MBO  system;  otherwise  the  tendency  is  to  focus  on  special  projects  and  allow  day- 
to-day  operations  to  deteriorate. 


Action  plans  are  the  most  detailed  statements.  They  tell  how  each  objectives  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Action  plans  outline,  step  by  step,  what  the  manager  will  do, 
what  resources  (e.g.,  time,  help  from  other  departments,  budget  allocations)  are 
needed,  and  when  each  step  will  be  completed.  Special  objectives  are  likely  to 
require  more  detailed  action  plans  than  do  routine  objectives.  An  action  plan 
might  look  like  this: 


Primary  responsibility:  Maintenance  Manager 

June  1 - July  1:  Keep  record  to  see  if  bi-weekly  interior  bus  cleaning 
is  being  met.  If  not,  why?  Assistance  from  dispatchers  needed. 

July  1 - Aug.  1:  Meet  with  personnel  who  clean  buses.  Look  for  ideas 
on  improving  current  methods,  new  equipment,  supplies. 

Aug.  1:  - Sept.  1:  Order  equipment,  if  needed,  implement  methods 

changes.  Increase  schedule  to  3 times  per  week  when  new  equipment 
arrives.  Cost  estimate  for  equipment,  $3,000. 

Sept.  1 - Oct.  1:  Keep  record  to  see  if  tri-weekly  schedule  is  being 

met.  If  not,  why?  Judge  need  for  additional  personnel. 

Oct.  1 - Nov.  1:  Hire  and  train  personnel  as  needed.  Best  guess,  two 
part-time,  cost  estimate  $12,000  annually.  Increase  schedule  to 
5 days  per  week. 

Nov.  1 - Dec.  1:  Keep  record  to  see  if  5-day-per-week  schedule  is 

being  met.  If  not,  why? 

Dec.  1:  Project  completed. 
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To  summarize,  goals  are  broad  statements  of  purpose  related  to  effectiveness, 
efficiency,  and  human  resource  development  plans  of  the  organization. 

Objectives  are  specific,  quantifiable,  and  time-bound  statements  of  what  to  do  to 
accomplish  each  goal.  Objectives  should  be  of  two  types:  routine  requirements  to 
keep  the  organization  functioning  and  special  projects  to  improve  organization. 

Action  plans  are  specific  statements  of  how  to  accomplish  each  objective,  and  they 
are  written  to  outline  the  necessary  steps.  Action  plans  include  statements  of 
what  to  do,  who  is  responsible,  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and 
when  that  step  is  expected  to  be  completed. 

HOW  ARE  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  ESTABLISHED? 

Goals  and  objectives  are  usually  established  in  meetings  of  managers.  To  set 
organizational  goals  and  objectives,  the  Executive  Director  meets  with  Department 
heads  and  the  Human  Resource  Administrator.  To  set  departmental  goals  anc 
objectives,  the  Department  head  meets  with  other  managers  in  the  department. 

Review  goals  to  be  sure  you  have  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  human  resources 
goals.  Reduce  to  a reasonable  number  by  discussing  priorities.  Some  good  goals 
may  have  to  be  set  aside  for  a later  time. 

Develop  objectives  for  each  goal.  Review  objectives  to  be  sure  you  have  routine 
and  specific  objectives. 

At  the  conclusion  you  should  have  — 

• Organizational  goals  and  objectives  for  each  goal 

• Departmental  goals  (these  may  be  the  same  as  organizational  objec- 
tives) 

• Objectives  for  each  goal 

• A person  responsible  for  writing  an  Action  Plan  for  each  objective. 
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Managers  should  volunteer  to  take  responsibility  for  those  objectives  which  fall  in 
their  area.  If  an  objective  crosses  two  areas,  e.g.,  reduce  parts  inventory  by 
3 percent  in  6 months,  both  managers  have  responsibility,  but  one  must  have 
primary  responsibility.  If  consensus  cannot  be  reached,  the  Executive  Director  (or 
Department  head)  will  assign  responsibility. 

After  responsibilities  are  agreed  upon,  goals  and  objectives  are  recorded  on  MEO 
forms  by  the  manager  responsible. 

HOW  ARE  ACTION  PLANS  ESTABLISHED? 

Each  manager  who  has  volunteered  or  been  assigned  certain  objectives  develops  his 
or  her  own  action  plans.  This  work  is  done  individually  since  it  is  assumed  that  the 
person  doing  the  job  knows  best  how  it  should  be  accomplished.  Writing  an  action 
plan  may  require  some  research,  for  example,  consulting  equipment  catalogs  for 
price  estimates,  talking  with  computer  people  about  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion, or  finding  out  if  someone  in  another  department  will  be  available  to  assist  in  a 
special  project,  but  it  should  not  become  a time-consuming  effort. 

Different  managers  may  have  different  approaches  to  writing  action  plans.  There 
is  no  "right  way"  to  write  an  action  plan;  it  is  a working  document  and  should  be 
kept  flexible.  The  only  purpose  of  an  action  plan  is  to  provide  checkpoints  on 
progress  toward  accomplishing  objectives,  so  each  manager  should  apply  his  or  her 
own  style  to  the  action  plans. 

After  the  manager  completes  each  action  plan,  he  or  she  discusses  the  plan  with 
his/her  supervisor.  During  this  discussion,  the  plan  is  finalized,  which  means  the 
boss  must  agree  or  disagree  with  the  resources  requested. 

The  MBO  process  is  designed  to  follow  the  chain  of  command,  providing  communi- 
cation both  down  and  upwards  in  the  organization.  The  steps  in  the  MBO  process 
are  a cycle,  beginning  with  the  Executive  Director,  including  all  levels  of 
managers,  and  closing  the  circle  with  a review  by  the  Executive  Director.  See 
Figure  1. 


Figure  1 
MBO  Cycle 


Organizational  Goals 
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Case  Study:  In-House  Training  as  a Quality  Work  Life  Program 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

by 

Linda  Hopper 

Office  of  Personnel  and  Training 
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Organizational  Climate  and  Diagnosis 


Early  in  1983,  The  Authority’s  upper  management  expressed  concern  for  the  level 
and  amount  of  training  offered  to  first-to-third  line  supervisors.  They,  in  fact, 
believe  that  WMATA's  supervisors  had  been  neglected  in  their  exposure  to 
management  training.  In  addition,  upper  management  perceived  that  supervisory 
personnel  had  not  been  prepared  for  and  were  not  performing  their  jobs  to  their 
fullest  potential. 

To  further  compound  the  problem,  training  was  not  perceived  as  an  active  and 
dynamic  component  by  the  organization.  Attendance  in  sessions  and  follow-ups 
was  poor,  and  support  from  upper  management  was  shaky  because  management 
perceived  that  sending  employees  to  in-house  training  resulted  in  few  if  any 
observable  changes.  Employees  perceived  that  the  in-house  trainers  lived  in  an 
’’ivory  tower’’  and  had  very  little  understanding  of  the  day-to-day  exigencies  of  life 
in  the  transportation  field. 

In  addition,  the  entire  organization  was  undergoing  rather  dramatic  personnel 
changes  at  the  top,  changes  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a redefinition  or 
organizational  values  and  a shift  toward  a more  participative  management 
philosophy.  The  selection  of  a new  General  Manager  coupled  with  changes  in  key 
operating  positions  provided  the  proper  organizational  climate  for  the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Training  (PERS)  to  redesign  and  restaff  its  training  branch  to  ensure 
that  it  worked  to  reinforce  the  new  organizational  philosophy. 

Toward  that  end,  PERS  hired  a consultant  to  provide  guidance  and  advice  on 
redesigning  the  training  function  to  make  it  more  dynamic  and  relevant  to  the  jobs 
performed  within  the  Authority.  The  consultant  stressed  that  shared  ownership  of 
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all  in-house  management  training  was  critical  for  success.  In  addition,  the 
consultant  recommended: 

• Analysis  of  training  list  of  the  socio-political  needs  of  WMATA 

• Definition  of  specific  training  needs  and  objectives 

• Definition  of  content  and  methodologies  to  be  used  by  instructors 

• Conduct  evaluation  of  a pilot  program 

• Development  of  continual  program  evaluation 

PERS  staff  conducted  face-to-face  field  surveys  with  managers  and  employees  to 
determine  their  perceptions  of  training  needs.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicated 
strongly  perceived  needs  from  both  groups  for  more  effective  ways  to  communi- 
cate interpersonnally  and  in  writing,  how  to  motivate  and  discipline  employees, 
how  to  handle  conflict  constructively,  and  how  to  effect  team  work  on  the  job. 


The  new  staff  hired  to  develop  the  pilot  Supervisory  Training  program  began  the 
challenge  of  training  600  people  in  seven  months  by  establishing  a sound  training 
philosophy  compatible  with  the  changing  organizational  vlaues.  The  philosophy 
statement  is: 

Training  ideally  emanates  from  the  organization's  commitment  to  provide 
continuous  and  systematic  employee  development.  This  commitment  serves 
both  the  organization  and  the  employee.  By  providing  well-designed  and 
focused  training,  the  organization  ensures  that  management  does  not 
become  static  and  inflexible;  change  is  implemented  and  facilitated;  acces- 
sion planning  is  structured  and  defined;  and  that  the  success  of  the 
organization,  which  is  the  dual  responsibility  of  the  worker  and  manage- 
ment, is  guaranteed. 


The  first  step  in  developing  an  effective  in-house  training  program  was  to  establish 
the  credibility  of  the  Branch  and  to  promote  shared  ownership  of  the  program. 
This  "buy-in"  process  was  accomplished  through  both  informal  and  formal 
processes. 


Informal  Process 


The  informal  process  involved  casual  meetings  with  all  levels  of  employees 
throughout  the  transit  authority  at  their  work  sites.  The  human  resources  trainers 
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listened  to  and  acknowledged  each  individual's  perceptions,  frustrations,  and  wishes 
and  then  communicated  an  understanding  of  the  situation  and  offered  tangible 
suggestions  and  workable  approaches  to  meet  the  needs  expressed.  The  uncere- 
monious discussions  not  only  provided  the  human  resource  training  unit  with 
increased  knowledge  of  the  transit  property's  complex  environment,  but  also  gave 
the  unit  the  visibility  and  a reputation  as  a viable,  responsive,  and  pro-active 
function  that  could  provide  the  employees  with  improved  skills  to  perform  their 
managerial  responsibilities.  The  informal  process,  therefore,  promoted  the  training 
unit's  efforts  and  was  the  first  step  towards  selling  its  training  programs. 

Formal  Process 

The  formal  process  began  at  this  point  with  structured  discussions  among  a 
representative  sample  of  managers  and  subordinates  of  the  employees  to  be  trained 
and  of  the  target  population  itself.  During  these  formal  meetings,  problems 
encountered,  communications  pattern,  job  responsibilities,  and  overall  attitudes 
toward  the  transit  property  and  the  work  performed  were  discussed  with  the 
individuals.  In  addition,  critical  incidents  (actual  events  that  have  occurred  on  the 
job)  were  identified  and  documented  for  future  incorporation  into  the  training 
program  curriculum. 

Next  in  the  formal  process  was  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  transit  property's  top-level  managers.  This  Committee  partici- 
pated in  every  portion  of  the  human  resource  training  program— its  needs  assess- 
ment and  analysis,  design  and  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 
Application  of  such  an  Advisory  Committee  ensured  the  support  of  the  organization 
from  its  top.  It  is  an  element  vital  to  the  success  of  all  employee  development 
training  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  participation  of  upper-level  managers  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  the  buy-in  and  joint-ownership  of  a human  resource  training 
program  was  enhanced  by  several  upper-level  managers  from  the  largest  depart- 
ments within  the  transit  property,  such  as  bus,  rail,  and  maintenance,  conducting  a 
segment  of  the  training  session  to  reinforce  their  support  of  the  philosophy  being 
emphasized  and  goals  to  be  achieved. 
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Developing  the  Program 


At  this  stage  of  the  formal  process,  the  course  curriculum  was  designed,  based  on 
the  problems  and  perceptions  expressed  during  the  discussions  with  the  employees. 
The  foundation  of  the  program  was  further  secured  by  subject-matter  experts 
within  the  transit  property  developing  and  conducting  several  transit-related 
topical  areas  within  the  course.  The  topics  included  equal  employment  opportunity 
and  affirmative  action  practices,  safety  policies,  and  labor  relations  and  grievance 
procedures.  Participation  of  employees  outside  of  the  human  resource  training  unit 
in  the  conduct  of  the  course  and  use  of  transit  property-specific  examples, 
practices,  policies  and  procedures  exemplified  support  and  joint-ownership  of  the 
program.  The  final  step  in  the  formal  process  was  the  enlistment  of  employees 
from  each  office  to  serve  as  schedulers  and  coordinators  of  the  training  sessions. 
These  individuals  were  responsible  for  notifying  the  training  unit  of  the  partici- 
pants the  week  before  each  session's  start  date  and  for  ensuring  the  participant's 
attendance  at  the  mandatory  training  seminar. 

The  trainers  recognized  that  three  major  problem  areas  had  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively  if  the  program  was  to  be  successful: 

1.  Sterile  training  environment:  the  training  room  is  the  antithesis  of 

the  normal  work  site. 

2.  High  emotional  involvement  with  issues:  people  often  express 

feelings  of  organizational  distrust,  alienation,  isolation,  and  frustra- 
tion. 

3.  Experiential  "baggage”:  people  often  feel  that  their  experience 

proves  that  the  techniques  advanced  in  training  will  not  work  back  on 
the  job. 

The  training  program  lasted  for  four  days  and  included  two  follow-up  sessions.  The 
curriculum  for  the  program  addressed  the  areas  that  both  managers  and  supervisors 
had  identified  as  strong  needs. 

• Interpersonal  communication 

• Conflict  management 

• Constructive  discipline 

• Motivation  and  team  building 
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• Problem  ownership  and  problem  solving 

• Decision  making 

Each  session  was  evaluated  on  a five-point  scale  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  and 
relevance  of  the  course  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructors  and  course 
methodologies.  The  course  received  a cumulative  score  of  4.6  in  quality  and  4.2  in 
relevance  (l=poor,  2=f air,  3=average,  4=good,  5=excellent).  Individual  comments 
indicated  that  participants  were  happy  with  what  they  had  experienced  and  looked 
forward  to  future  programs  offered  by  the  new  and  improved  PERS  training  branch. 

The  Program  Today 

The  Supervisory  Training  Program  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  PERS  training 
plan.  The  program  is  evaluated  continuously  through  the  formal  evaluation 
mechanism  and  informally  though  discussions  of  needs  with  managers  and  super- 
visors. 

Another  benchmark  of  success  is  action  on  the  part  of  management  to  resolve 
problems  which  were  reported  in  training.  An  issue  which  was  discussed  in  literally 
every  session  was  the  performance  evaluation  system  that  affected  most  of  the 
participants.  Prior  to  the  training  program,  management  had  suspected  the  system 
had  problems;  however,  the  feedback  from  the  participants  provided  specific 
information  about  standards,  methods,  and  documentation.  The  Authority's  upper 
management  heard  the  concerns  and  moved  to  have  the  entire  system  revised,  an 
effort  which  has  required  close  cooperation  and  team-work  among  six  departments 
and  will  significantly  affect  almost  600  employees.  Performance  standards  were 
designed  by  managers  and  supervisors  and  the  entire  policy  structure  was  re- 
vamped. PERS  considers  this  decision  to  be  one  of  the  most  meaningful  indicators 
of  the  program’s  success. 

The  attitude  toward  PERS  training  has  also  changed.  The  branch  is  viewed 
positively  and  the  staff  serve  as  internal  consultants  as  well  as  in-house  service 
providers.  We  are  proud  that  the  Authority's  employees  from  all  levels  see  us  as 
people  who  live  in  the  "real  world"  of  transportation  and  who  can  assist  them  in 
solving  problems. 
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Quality  Work  Life  is  more  than  a program  or  a series  of  programs:  At  WMATA  it  is 
an  attitude  that  pervades  all  we  do  in  PERS  Training  and  Employee  Development 
because  we  recognize  that  the  Authority  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  we  hire  and 
develop. 
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CAPACITY  TRAINING  WORKSHOPS 
FINAL  REPORT 

METRO-DADE  TWU  Local  291 


L GENERAL 

On  February  15,  1983,  Traintex  Management  Services,  Inc.,  was  awarded 
Contract  DCTA  15,  Professional  Services  Contract  for  Capacity  Training.  The 
scope  of  the  service  included  the  development  of  plans  and  guidelines,  selection, 
administration,  analyzation,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  Capacity  Training  for 
Transport  Workers  Union  Local  291  union  officials.  In  order  to  establish  a clear 
definition  of  the  roles  of  labor  and  management  and  foster  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  confront  each,  the  Capacity  Training  Workshops  would  enable  union 
officials  to  better  recognize  and  understand  the  problems  of  management  by 
improving  their  skills  in  communication,  problem  solving,  and  labor  relations.  The 
methodology  followed  was  to  group  the  work  activities  into  three  major  tasks  as 
follows: 

TASK  A — Training  Module  Design 

TASK  B — Conduct  of  Capacity  Training  Workshops 

TASK  C — Prepare  the  Final  Report 


E.  OPERATIONS 

The  operational  planning  meeting  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  three  tasks 
above  was  held  on  February  18,  1983,  and  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  Local  291,  the  Transit  Training  Division  Staff,  and 
Traintex  Management  Services,  Inc.  It  was  resolved  at  that  meeting  that  Ms. 
Dandred  Emanuel  was  to  be  the  Transit  Labor  Management  Project  Coordinator 
and  that  coordination  of  meeting  dates,  participant  information,  and  project 
coordination  would  be  her  responsibility.  Further,  that  any  materials  would  be 
developed  in  coordination  with,  and  approval  of,  the  Transport  Workers  Union.  In 
that  regard,  it  was  announced  by  the  Transit  Training  Division  Staff  that  they 
would  accept  an  outline  of  the  modules  for  the  labor-sensitive  subjects  and  the 
details  concerning  the  content  of  those  workshop  modules  would  not  be  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Transit  Training  Division  but  would  be  the  property  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  Local  291.  Those  modules  that  were  not  sensitive  (i.e., 
Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making)  would  be  prepared  by  Traintex  Management 
Services,  Inc.,  approved  by  the  Transport  Workers  Union,  and  subsequently  submit- 
ted to  Ms.  Emanuel  at  the  Transit  Training  Division  for  final  approval. 

The  Transit  Workers  Union  representatives  indicated  a desire  to  have  the 
labor-sensitive  subjects  taught  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  that  the 
scheduling  of  those  workshops  would  be  coordinated  with  them.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  workshops  would  be  held  at  the  Transport  Workers  Union  facility  and  that  the 
coordination  and  scheduling  of  the  workshops  would  be  the  responsibility  of  Ms. 
Keva  C.  Weems  from  Traintex  Management  Services  to  coordinate  with  Ms. 
Emanuel  from  the  Transit  Training  Division. 
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That  meeting  proved  to  be  very  effective  and  the  only  area  of  change  was 
the  location  of  the  workshops.  It  was  found  to  be  more  expedient  and  training- 
effective  if  the  workshops  were  held  at  the  Transport  Workers  Union  facility, 
Florida  International  University  campus,  and  the  Traintex  Management  Services, 
Inc.,  facility. 

1.  Needs  Assessment 

A needs  assessment  instrument  was  developed  and  approved  by  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  the  Transit  Training  Division.  The  assessment  was 
administered  between  the  period  February  25,  1983  and  March  4,  1983. 

The  purpose  of  the  assessment  was  to  determine  the  areas  most  needed  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  Capacity  Training  Workshops  and  to  determine  modification 
of  the  training  modules. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  derived  from  the  assessment  revealed  that  80  to 
90  percent  of  those  completing  the  instrument  indicated  they  had  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  as  well  as  their 
rights  and  protections  under  Section  13(c)  of  the  act.  In  many  cases,  they  did  not 
know  when  the  provisions  of  Section  13(c)  of  the  act  have  been  violated.  While 
60  percent  of  the  group  thought  they  would  know  the  proper  things  to  say  verbally 
in  case  of  a dispute,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  was  a true  reflection  of  their  knowledge 
based  upon  not  understanding  the  provisions  of  Section  13(c)  of  the  act. 

There  were  also  indications  that  at  least  66  percent  of  the  group  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  conflict  and  its  destructive  and  constructive  effects. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  conflict  resolution,  as  well  as  how  conflict  affects  the 
human  body  during  the  workshops. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  group  indicated  they  did  not  understand  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  recipients  of  federal,  state,  and  local  funds. 

The  analysis  also  revealed  that  most  persons  understood  their  roles  in 
labor/management  situations.  They  also  felt  confident  they  would  know  what  to  do 
or  say  if  they  were  called  upon  to  settle  a dispute.  Most  persons  understood  what  a 
grievance  was,  as  opposed  to  a gripe,  and  also  what  is  known  to  be  "progressive 
discipline."  In  addition,  most  felt  they  understood  how  to  interpret  the  clauses  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  understood  the  provisions  thereof.  There 
were  indications  that  there  was  a need  for  training  in  a "clearly  defined  mental 
process"  when  making  decisions  to  make  participants  more  effective  in  labor/man- 
agement relations. 

2.  Pretest 

The  participants  were  administered  a pretest  to  identify  the  specific  areas 
for  which  training  should  be  emphasized.  Pretests  were  also  given  at  the  beginning 
of  Workshops  1 through  6,  which  were  labor-sensitive. 

3.  Course  Materials  and  Instructional  Aids 

All  course  materials  for  the  conduct  of  the  workshops  were  developed  as  of 
February  28,  1983,  and  were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
and  the  Transit  Training  Division  staff. 

All  graphic  instructional  aids  for  each  training  module  were  developed  and 
were  attached  as  a part  of  the  training  modules  submitted  for  approval.  In  addition 
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to  graphic  instructional  aids,  Traintex  Management  Services  used  video  tape  as  an 
aid  in  role-playing  situations  and  overhead  projectors  to  show  training-related 
transparencies. 

4.  Task  A:  Training  Modules  Design 

A training  module  was  designed  for  each  of  the  eight  subject  areas  below: 

• The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964 

• Communication  skills  — The  labor/management  decision-making 
process 

• Administration  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  ■ 

• Problem-solving  skills  — Conflict  resolution  and  long-range  planning 

• The  disciplinary  process  — The  most  effective  role  of  labor  and 
management 

• Labor  and  management  organizational  structures 

• The  relationship  between  an  agency's  service  delivery  capability  and 
the  agency's  needs  for  adequate  administrative  support  staffing 

• Understanding  spending  restrictions  imposed  on  the  recipients  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  funds 

5.  Task  B:  Conduct  Capacity  Training  Workshops 

Eighty  classroom  hours  were  devoted  to  the  conduct  of  the  Capacity 
Training  Workshops.  The  content  of  the  workshops  was  as  follows: 

a.  Workshop  1:  The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964 

The  methodology  for  this  workshop  was  a lecture/conference 
covering  the  portions  of  the  act  that  were  necessary  to  be 
understood  and  to  facilitate  interpretation  and  the  impact  of 
the  act  on  the  collective  bargaining  process.  The  practical 
exercises  included  separating  the  participants  into  two  groups 
—one  representing  management— and  having  the  groups  par- 
ticipate in  collective  bargaining  role-play  situations.  The 
workshop  was  concluded  with  the  administration  of  a written 
examination  covering  the  elements  of  the  act  discussed  and 
role-play  exercise  during  the  workshop. 

b.  Workshop  2:  Communications  skills  — the  labor/management  deci- 

sion-making process 

The  participants  were  taught  the  techniques  of  oral  and 
written  communications  as  well  as  negotiating  techniques. 
The  instruction  was  geared  to  relate  to  Workshop  1 covering 
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the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964.  It  clearly  pointed  out  the 
decision-making  requirements  on  the  part  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. The  practical  exercises  included  written  solutions  to 
labor/management  problem  situations  designed  to  determine 
each  individual's  skills  in  the  communication  process.  In 
addition,  the  participants  role  played  labor/management  deci- 
sion-making situations. 

c.  Workshop  3:  Administration  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 

The  currently  approved  collective  bargaining  agree-.ent  was 
discussed  in  detail.  The  activities  followed  a format  wherein 
the  members  of  the  TWU  that  participated  in  negotiating  the 
current  contract  served  as  informational  sources.  Thereafter, 
the  procedures  for  administering  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  were  discussed.  The  practical  exercises  consisted 
of  role-play  situations  involving  administration  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  how  the 
objectives  of  labor  and  management  are  sometimes  related, 
but  sometimes  opposite  as  relates  to  the  negotiated  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  such  as:  first,  Metrobus  wants  to  main- 
tain efficiency  and  output  in  production,  while  the  union  wants 
to  maintain  jobs  and  job  skills  security  for  its  members; 
second,  Metrobus  wants  to  utilize  its  workforce  to  the  fullest 
while  the  union  seeks  to  secure  opportunities  for  its  members 
to  get  available  jobs  and  advancement  to  better  jobs  and  skills; 
third,  Metrobus  needs  to  maintain  discipline  while  the  union's 
concern  is  that  such  discipline  does  not  violate  the  employee's 
civil  rights;  and  finally,  fourth,  Metrobus  must  make  a profit 
and  safeguard  its  investment  — the  union  wants  to  make  certain 
that  Metrobus's  gross  is  passed  down  to  its  members  in  the 
form  of  better  benefits  and  pay. 

d.  Workshop  4:  The  disciplinary  process  — the  most  effective  roles  of 
labor  and  management 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
pertaining  to  discipline,  as  was  briefly  discussed  in  Work- 
shop 3,  was  addressed  in  detail.  TWU  officials  were  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  have  a common  understanding  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  as  re- 
lates to  discipline,  as  many  grievances  filed  grow  out  of 
discipline  situations. 

e.  Workshop  5:  Problem-solving  skills  development  — conflict  resolu- 

tion and  long-range  planning 

The  participants  were  taught  a logical  seven-step  problem- 
solving technique  and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop 
those  skills  in  practical  exercises.  The  practical  exercises 
consisted  of  a series  of  problem-solving  groups  dealing  with 
problems  peculiar  to  the  labor/management  decision-making 
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process  and  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  The  three 
major  methods  for  conflict  resolution  were  discussed  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  fighting  to  win,  (2)  negotiating  a compromise,  and 

(3)  problem  solving.  Additionally,  the  concept  of  contingency 
resolution,  that  is,  when  all  three  methods  for  resolving 
conflicts  may  at  one  time  or  another  be  the  best  to  use,  was 
discussed  to  assist  the  participants  in  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cant factors  that  should  be  considered  when  identifying  which 
approach  to  resolving  the  conflict  might  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate. The  techniques  for  long-range  planning  took  into  con- 
sideration past  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  projec- 
tions made  for  future  bargaining  agreements  based  on  the 
experiences  the  TWU  has  had  in  the  past.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  long-range  planning  with  a view  toward  successfully 
negotiating  future  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

f.  Workshop  6:  Problem  solving  and  decision  making  — labor  and 

management  organizational  structures 

At  the  request  of  participants,  additional  time  was  devoted  to 
refining  problem-solving  and  decision-making  techniques 
learned  in  Workshop  5.  Thereafter,  the  basic  principles  of 
organizational  development  and  structure  were  discussed  and 
subsequently  related  to  the  actual  organization  charts  of  the 
TWU  and  Metrobus.  Considerable  discussion  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  "span  of  control,"  which  provides  a 
better  appreciation  of  how  labor  and  management  relate  to 
each  other  at  various  levels. 

g.  Workshop  7:  The  relationship  between  an  agency's  service  capability 
and  the  agency’s  need  for  adequate  administrative  support  staffing 

This  workshop  was  a discussion-intensive  experience,  using  the 
organization  of  Metrobus  as  the  model.  The  primary  thrust  of 
this  workshop  was  to  foster  an  understanding  between  the 
participants  of  the  need  to  understand  these  relationships.  A 
series  of  participant  presentations  were  used  as  a means  of 
relating  the  various  services  and  capabilities  of  the  depart- 
ments in  Metrobus  and  their  interpretation  of  the  needs  for 
administrative  support  staffing.  The  group  critiqued  and 
discussed  the  merits  of  each  presentation  and,  using  the 
problem-solving  techniques  learned  in  Workshops  5 and  6, 
developed  recommendations  regarding  administrative  support 
staffing. 

h.  WTorkship  8:  Understanding  spending  restrictions  imposed  on  the 

recipients  of  federal,  state,  and  local  funding  sources 

This  workshop  featured  presentations  by  persons  from  local 
and  state  levels  of  government,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  Traintex  staff.  It  followed  a lecture/conference- 
type  format  with  question  and  answer  periods  after  each 
speaker. 
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6. 


Evaluation 


Each  workshop  was  evaluated  by  the  participants  qualitatively,  using  the 
Capacity  Training  Workshop  instrument.  An  analysis  of  the  narrative  comments 
made  on  the  quantitative  evaluation  reveals  a strong  desire  for  training  in 
management  subjects.  Without  exception,  the  participants  indicated  there  should 
be  more  workshops  as  there  was  not  sufficient  time  allocated  to  cover  the 
labor/management  subjects  in  the  depth  and  detail  desired.  Specifically,  the 
subjects  the  participants  felt  they  needed  additional  or  introductory  training  in  are 
as  follows: 


• Principles  of  management  and  supervision 

• Labor/management  relations 

• Motivation  techniques 

• Administering  discipline 

• Problem  solving  and  decision  making 

• Arbitration  techniques 

• Contract  negotiating  techniques 

• Language  interpretation  (contract  and  law) 

• Collective  bargaining 

Each  workshop  was  evaluated  quantitatively.  This  evaluation  was  used  to 
collect  and  analyze  the  numeric  percentile  ratings  for  each  of  the  workshops.  The 
significant  observations  derived  from  this  analysis  are  as  follows: 

• There  were  provisions  for  ratings  of  "not  effective  or  valuable"  and 
"below  average  in  effectiveness  or  value."  However,  none  of  these 
ratings  were  received  on  any  of  the  questions  asked. 

• The  workshops  on  labor-sensitive  subjects  tended  to  be  rated  lower 
during  earlier  workshops  due  to  the  learning  curve. 

• Workshops  6,  7,  and  8 were  rated  between  96  and  100  percent  for  all 
questions.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  these  were  not  labor-sensitive 
workshops  but  related  primarily  to  management  subjects.  The 
participants  were  very  enthusiastic  about  receiving  management 
instruction  and  suggested  that  if  there  were  to  be  other  workshops, 
management  representatives  were  welcome  and  should  be  included. 
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All  participants  indicated  a desire  to  attend  additional  workshops. 


7.  Post  Test 

At  the  conclusion  of  Workshop  8,  a comprehensive  post  test  was 
administered  to  all  participants.  This  is  considered  the  true  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Capacity  Training  Workshops.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
post  test  showed  that  the  Capacity  Training  Workshops  were  completed  with  an 
overall  effectiveness  of  85  percent. 


m.  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  result  of  the  post  test,  the  attitude  of  the  participants,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  were  met,  it  is  felt  that  additional 
workshops  should  be  scheduled  if  funding  is  available.  The  percentage  of 
effectiveness  in  attaining  the  goals  of  the  workshops  are  described  below: 

Percent 


1.  Familiarize  the  participants  with  the  applicable 
portions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964 

2.  The  participants  will  master  the  communications 
skills  necessary  for  them  to  be  more  effective 

in  the  labor/management  decision-making  process 

3.  The  participants  will  know  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  administration  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement 

4.  The  participants  will  be  able  to  use  a rational 
seven-step  problem-solving,  decision-making 
technique 

5.  The  participants  will  know  how  to  learn  from  and 
function  in  conflict  situations 


74 


81 


76 


96 


77 


6.  The  participants  willl  know  the  disciplinary  process 
as  relates  to  the  collective  bargainng  agreement 
and  define  the  most  effective  roles  of  labor  and 
management 

7.  The  participants  will  know  labor  and  manage- 
ment organization  structures 

8.  The  participants  will  understand  the  relationship 
between  an  agency's  service  delivery  capability  and 
the  agency's  needs  for  adequate  administrative 
support  staffing 


89 


73 


100 
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Percent 


9.  The  participants  will  understand  the  spending 
restrictions  imposed  on  recipients  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  funds  100 

10.  Overall  goal  attainment  percentage  85 


IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Consideration  be  given  to  continuing  the  Capacity  Training  Work- 
shops concept. 

2.  That  management  De  included  in  future  workshops. 

V.  OBSERVATIONS 

The  most  significant  observation  made  by  our  staff  doing  the  conduct  of  the 
Capacity  Training  Workshops  was  a definite  shift  in  attitude  of  labor  with  regard  to 
management.  It  moved  from  one  of  extreme  hostility  to  one  of  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  management  problems.  There  is  a strong  desire  indicated  on  the 
part  of  the  TWU  officials  that  management  should  become  more  involved  in 
understanding  the  problems  facing  that  organization.  It  is  through  this  process  that 
labor/management  relations  in  Metrobus  will  reach  a point  where  both  factions  can 
work  in  harmony  toward  attaining  the  overall  objectives  of  both  entities  concerned. 
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QWL  Implemented  Through  LMCs  at 
Flint  and  VIA 

S.  G.  Clark,  K.  D.  Warren,  G.  Greisinger 


This  article  describes  how  two  transit  agencies  established  LMCs.  Committee 
goals,  procedures,  and  structures  are  reviewed.  Positive  results  have  been 
documented  in  both  cases. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEES 

Labor-management  committees  are  formalized  structures 
within  an  organization,  usually  parallel  to  Ihe  structure  of  the 
organization.  Commonly,  such  committees  are  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  managers  and  union  leaders,  and  the  members  are 
of  equal  levels  of  influence  within  their  own  organization  Labor- 
management  committees  function  to  exchange  information,  im- 
prove labor  relations,  and  identify  and  solve  problems.  Com- 
mittees may  serve  narrowly  defined  purposes  (e  g.,  accident 
review  committees);  or  they  may  deal  with  broad  issues  of  or- 
ganizatinal  performance,  productivity,  and  morale  The  former 
type  is  usually  structured  as  one  discrete  group,  while  thejatter 
often  has  a steering  committee  with  depanmental  subcommittees 
or  task  forces  designed  to  involve  bargaining  unit  employees  in 
the  process 

Labor-management  committees  were  reported  by  39  percent 
of  the  agencies  responding  to  the  PAS  survey.  There  was  no 
significant  variation  by  size,  45  percent  of  the  small,  53  percent 
of  the  medium,  and  45  percent  of  the  large  agencief  reported 
having  LMCs.  The  stated  goals  were  improving  labor  relations 
(31  agencies),  improving  communications  (19  agencies),  involv- 
ing the  union  in  problem-solving  (13  agencies),  and  improving 
productivity  (7  agencies) 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the  survey  results,  it 
appears  that  most  of  the  LMCs  in  transit  have  narrowly  defined 
purposes  such  as  setting  up  employee  assistance  programs,  ac- 
cident review  committees,  or  planning  and  monitoring  appren- 
ticeship programs  Of  the  60  committees  identified.  35  appear 
to  be  narrow  in  scope  Twelve  could  not  be  judged,  leaving  only 
thirteen  with  a broad  quality-of-work-life  approach 

Single  purpose  committees  have  particular  utility  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  and  in  establishing  a climate  of  trust 
between  the  parties  They  are  not  usually  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  quality-of-work-life  techniques  because  de- 
cision-making power  is  limited  to  a particular  topic  and  with 
this  limitation,  they  cannot  bnng  about  organizational  change 

Labor-management  committees  with  broad  goals  have  not 
been  used  extensively  in  transit,  but  they  have  been  used  in  a 
variety'of  situations,  demonstrating  the  flexibility  of  this  tech- 
nique. They  have  been  used  in  large,  medium,  and  small  agen- 
cies, in  bus  and  rail  operations,  in  strong  union  and  right-to- 
work  states  Committees  at  the  Mass  Transit  Authority  (MTA) 
of  Flint,  Michigan,  VIA  Metropolitan  Transit  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  all  have  active, 
broadly  based  LMCs  Sam  Francisco's  structure  and  organiza- 
tional characteristics  were  discussed  in  Chapter  Two  It  is  quite 
similar  (except  in  size)  to  the  structure,  organization,  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  committee  at  MTA  Descriptions  of  MTA  and 
VIA  follow 

OWL  Implemented  Through  LMCe  at  Flint 

There  are  three  labor-management  committees  at  MTA.  One 
is  in  bus  operations;  one  is  in  maintenance;  and  one  is  a sys- 
temwide, umbrella  committee  called  the  4Rs  Committee.  All 
committees  meet  on  a monthly  basis,  and  chairmanship  rotates 
between  management  and  union.  Openness  of  discussion  is  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  contract  specifies  that  no  discipline 
or  grievance  may  come  as  a result  of  activities  within  the  labor- 
management  committees. 


Committees  in  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  committees  in  operations  and  maintenance  each  have  six 
members — three  union  and  three  management.  Because  many 
problems  cut  across  both  departments,  membership  includes  one 
union  member  and  one  manager  from  the  other  department. 
Thus,  the  membership  of  the  maintenance  LMC  consists  of  two 
union  members  from  maintenance  and  one  from  bus  operations. 
Management  is  represented  by  one  person  from  maintenance, 
one  from  bus  operations,  and  one  from  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment. Union  members  are  chosen  from  among  volunteers  by 
the  union  leadership  There  is  no  fixed  term  for  committee 
membership. 

The  agendas  for  the  committees  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance are  developed  from  suggestions  submitted  in  writing  by 
any  employee  on  a form  available  for  that  purpose  The  agenda 
is  circulated  in  advance  of  the  meeting  When  an  agenda  item 
is  introduced  at  the  meeeting.  any  member  may  say  that  he  or 
she  does  not  consider  the  item  to  be  of  "mutual  interest."  that 
is,  it  is  a management  issue  or  a union  issue  and  should  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  joint  committee  If  that  happens,  the  employee 
making  the  original  suggestion  is  informed  that  the  committee 
did  not  take  up  the  item. 

Frequently  agenda  items  are  continued  over  from  one  meeting 
to  the  next  as  committee  members  (usually  the  managers)  collect 
information  necessary  to  come  to  consensus  on  the  issue  Written 
records  are  kept  of  the  requests  for  information  and  the  re- 
sponses that  were  given  Although  motions  are  offered  and  voted 
on,  decisions  are  rarely  offered  for  a vote  until  it  is  clear  that 
consensus  has  been  reached  Once  a decision  is  reached,  it  is 
recorded  on  a form  and  becomes  part  of  the  official  record 

At  any  time  during  the  process,  until  a vote  is  taken,  any 
member  may  break  off  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  issue 
is  not  of  mutual  concern.  No  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
person  who  makes  this  statement,  and  that  person  does  not  have 
to  explain  the  reason  for  vetoing  the  issue  Committee  members, 
however,  emphasize  that  this  rarely  occurs 

Implementation  of  decisions  is  handled  by  management  Con- 
tract language  is  clear  on  this  issue:  "The  implementation  of 
the  decisions  ...  are  necessarily  constrained  by  operating  budg- 
ets; however,  management  is  committed  to  provide  necessary 
resources  for  implementation  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams the  LMCs  promulgate  " 

Both  managers  and  union  leaders  stress  that  decisions,  once 
made  by  either  the  bus  operations  committee  or  the  maintenance 
committee  will  be  earned  out.  If  there  are  budgetary  constraints, 
the  issue  is  timing,  not  whether  the  decision  will  be  implemented 

Note  that  there  are  three  forms  associated  with  each  item  of 
discussion — the  original  suggestion,  requests  for  information, 
and  the  decision  A staff  assistant  to  the  Assistant  General 
Manager  tracks  all  these  and  keeps  a central  record.  The  as- 
sistant also  keeps  a central  record  of  all  minutes  and  sees  that 
the  minutes  are  posted  This  elaborate  record-keeping  process 
is  time  consuming,  but  it  ensures  that  no  suggestion  is  lost  and 
that  everyone  who  makes  a written  suggestion  receives  feedback 
on  resolution  of  that  issue. 

The  Umbrella  Committee 

The  4Rs  committee  has  oversight  responsibilities  for  the  de- 
partment LMCs,  but  also  takes  a pro-active  role  in  planning 
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events  that  encourage  participation  from  employees  throughout 
the  organization.  It  is  made  up  of  five  management  and  four 
union  members.  On  the  management  side,  the  positions  of  As- 
sistant General  Manager,  Superintendent  df  Bus  Operations, 
Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  Director  of  Personnel,  and  Di- 
rector of  Marketing  are  designated  participants.  On  the  union 
side,  the  Chief  Steward  (highest  local  office)  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  are  represented.  Two  other  union  members  are  chosen 
from  among  volunteers.  Recently  there  have  been  efforts  to 
broaden  participation  and,  as  a result,  one  union  member,  who 
had  been  on  both  the  maintenance  LMC  and  the  4Rs,  relin- 
quished her  position  on  the  maintenance  committee. 

This  committee  has  responsibility  for  promoting  employee 
responsibility,  rights,  recognition,  and  rewards  (the  4Rs).  To 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done  in  these  areas,  the  committee 
reviews  the  annual  employee  attitude  survey.  The  same  ques- 
tionnaire is  used  each  year  so  the  committee  can  compare  results 
with  previous  years  to  target  areas  that  have  changed  or  need 
improvement.  Committee  members  have  become  more  sophis- 
ticated in  interpreting  the  results  of  this  survey,  and  thfy  rec- 
ognize the  survey's  utility  and  weaknesses  Results  are  seen  as 
a guide  to  problem  areas,  and  decisions  on  what  programs  to 
initiate  or  continue  are  to  some  degree  influenced  by  the  survey. 

The  4Rs  committee  has  an  annual  budget  of  S 10,000  The 
money  is  usually  allocated  for  social  and  sporting  events  along 
lines  suggested  by  the  survey  The  committee  has  sponsored 
dances,  picnics,  a bowling  league,  a softball  team,  and  a number 
of  clubs  for  hobbyists 

The  4Rs  committee  also  is  responsible  for  oversight  of  bus 
operations  and  maintenance  LMCs  If  those  committees  are  not 
meeting  regularly,  are  stuck  on  a problem,  are  concerned  over 
implementation  of  a decision,  or  have  other  procedural  prob- 
lems. the  4Rs  committee  is  to  act  as  a troubleshooter  and  may 
intervene  In  the  past  this  rarely  happened,  in  part  because  there 
were  no  formal  channels  for  communication  between  these 
groups  Recently  the  staff  assistant,  who  tracks  the  written  rec- 
ord of  the  bus  operations  and  maintenance  committees,  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  bringing  problems  that  were  noticed 
to  the  attention  of  the  4Rs  committee. 


Impacts 

Results  of  the  work  of  the  LMCs  may  be  seen  in  changes  in 
decision-making  patterns,  changes  in  attitudes,  and  increases  in 
participation  in  activities  beyond  scheduled  work  time.  Decision- 
making has  changed  because  responsibility  for  certain  kinds  of 
decisions  has  been  pushed  downward  in  the  organization.  De- 
cisions that  influence  the  day-to-day  work  that  is  accomplished 
by  employees  arc  made  at  lower  levels  in  the  organization  than 
was  the  case  before  the  LMCs  For  example,  the  bus  operations 
and  maintenance  committees  routinely  make  decisions  in  new 
equipment  Members  solicit  input  from  other  employees,  talk 
with  staff  from  the  purchasing  department,  learn  about  federal 
or  other  regulations,  and  consider  cost.  Decisions  have  resulted 
in  new  external  mirrors  on  buses,  schedule  racks  on  buses,  new 
safety  goggles  for  maintenance,  and  new  hoses  for  air-powered 
equipment,  among  others  Recent  projects  include  consideration 
of  the  design  of  mobile  tool  carts  and  changes  in  maintenance 
lock-up  procedures. 

Changes  in  attitude  are  difficult  to  assess  on  the  basis  of 


interviews,  but  most  employees  said  there  had  been  positive 
changes  since  the  LMCs  had  been  initiated.  One  union  official 
stated,  “In  1977  there  was  a feeling  as  thick  as  a fog  when  you 
entered  a room  (with  management).  Now  people  don't  mind 
talking  about  problems,  and  the  attitude  is  'someone  will  find 
a way  to  resolve  this.'" 

Grievances  have  averaged  50  per  year  over  the  past  3 years; 
arbitration,  6 cases  per  year.  Union  officials  believe  this  is  a 
reduction  from  the  period  prior  to  LMCs.  Also,  there  has  been 
a shift  in  arbitrations.  In  the  1977-1979  period,  15  cases  were 
taken  to  arbitration,  and  the  union  lost  12  of  them  Recently 
the  union  has  taken  fewer  cases  to  arbitration,  but  won  a high 
percentage 

Participants  in  the  Quality  of  Work  Life  Training  Program 
were  quite  open  in  their  discussions  of  attitudes  at  MTA  Some 
felt  there  had  been  dramatic  changes;  others,  citing  a history  of 
distrust,  held  to  a "wait  and  see”  posture.  Their  willingness  to 
vent  anger  and  feelings  of  distrust  to  a top  management  official, 
however,  was  in  itself,  some  indication  of  openness. 

Some  MTA  managers  and  union  members  suggested  that  the 
high  unemployment  rate  in  Flint  could  be  a reason  for  improved 
attitudes  and  job  satisfaction  at  MTA  Having  a job  in  Flint  is 
satisfying  This  factor  simply  points  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating 
causal  factors  of  change  in  any  organization. 

Participation  in  events  scheduled  by  the  4Rs  committee  is 
estimated  to  be  90  percent  of  all  employees  At  the  first  annual 
awards  banquet,  only  20  nonmanagement  employees  attended 
Last  Declember,  just  over  100  (of  117)  nonmanagement  em- 
ployees attended 

The  4Rs  cofnmittee  has  sponsored  numerous  sports  events, 
and  MTA  has  a softball  team,  bowling  league,  exercise  class, 
and  was  planning  golf  for  the  summer  Other  social  events 
include  a summer  picnic,  dinner  dance,  and  local  rodeo 

Both  social  events  and  sports  have  helped  increase  commu 
nication  and  trust  between  union  and  management.  The  fac 
that  the  4Rs  gets  credit  for  planning  these  events  has  helped  t 
institutionalize  the  LMC  concept. 


QWL  Implemented  through  LMCs  at  VIA 

The  committee  at  VIA  is  structured  differently;  it  involves 
single,  top-level  committee.  This  committee  deals  with  a broa 
range  of  issues,  and  like  the  LMCs  at  Flint  and  San  Franciscc 
encourages  input  from  all  employees.  The  goals  of  the  laboi 
management  committee  are  open  communication,  early  ider 
tification  of  problems,  and  provision  of  a forum  for  union  mem- 
bers to  address  their  concerns  to  management.  The  committee 
does  not  address  grievances  or  other  contractual  issues,  although 
it  may  act  as  the  negotiating  committee  during  bargaining 

Structure  and  Procedures 

The  LMC  meets  monthly,  has  a prepared  agenda,  and  written 
minutes  Membership  on  the  union  side  is  stable  — the  president 
and  10-member  executive  board,  elected  by  union  members.  On 
the  management  side,  the  Manager  of  Operations.  Director  of 
Transportation,  Chief  Dispatcher,  and  Chief  Station  Foreman 
are  regular  attendees  Other  management  members  attend  as 
items  on  the  agenda  reflect  concerns  in  their  area. 
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The  agenda  is  developed  from  suggestions  during  the  “New 
Business"  part  of  the  previous  meeting,  input  from  union  mem- 
bers, and  announcements  that  managers  want  communicated 
throughout  the  organization.  Typical  agenda  items  are  safety 
questions,  proposed  route  changes,  and  interdepartmental  prob- 
lems between  operations  and  maintenance  The  design  of  the 
new  streetcar  was  a recent  agenda  item  with  the  union  empha- 
sizing concerns  it  had  over  safety. 

Impacts 

The  committee  provides  for  regular  exchange  of  information 
and  early  identification  of  problems.  Every  agenda  item  receives 
follow-up  On  the  issue  relating  to  the  new  streetcar,  for  example, 
management  responded  by  inviting  the  union  president  to  visit 
the  factory  and  drive  the  first  completed  car.  After  he  reported 
his  experiences  to  the  ATU  Executive  Board,  the  union  sug- 
gested a number  of  design  changes  that  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  streetcar. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  labor-management 
committee  is  a written  policy  on  attendance  Attendance  is  not 
part  of  the  w orking  agreement,  and  the  policy  was  not  in  writing. 
Confusion  over  the  policy  among  new  employees  and  concern 
over  consistency  in  application  led  the  union  to  press  for  a 
written  policy.  This  was  accomplished  after  discussions  in  the 
labor-management  committee. 

The  policy,  defining  lateness  and  other  unexcused  absences, 
calls  for  record-keeping  on  each  hourly  employee  for  a running 
365-day  period.  (May  1 1,  1982  record  drops  out  as  May  11, 
1983  is  added.)  After  3,  6,  and  9 unexcused  absences,  the  em- 
ployee is  counseled  by  his  or  her  supervisor,  and  a report  is  sent 
to  the  union  president  who  also  talks  with  the  employee  The 
tenth  absence  within  a one-year  period  results  in  automatic 
termination 

The  policy,  in  writing  for  approximately  2 years,  has  had 
positive  impacts  on  "miss  outs”  and  overtime  usage  The  de- 
crease in  overtime  in  1982  from  1981  is  particularly  striking 
when  considering  that  there  was  a decrease  in  active  operators 

Although  no  one  has  documented  dollar  savings,  both  man- 
agers and  union  leaders  stressed  their  utility.  Hundreds  of  op- 
erational problems  ranging  from  the  lack  of  restroom  facilities 
for  women  operators  to  procedures  for  writing  up  maintenance 
problems  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  LMC. 

Recommendation*  Concurring  Application  of 
Labor-Management  Committee* 

Labor-management  committees  appear  to  be  a particularly 
useful  QWL  technique  in  the  transit  environment  for  a number 
of  reasons.  Among  the  techniques  reviewed.  LMCs  are  the  most 
adaptable  to  different  sizes  of  organizations  and  different  or- 
ganizational climates.  Labor-management  committees  are  most 
capable  of  dealing  with  major  reorientations  facing  the  transit 
industry. 

Adaptability  is  guaranteed  because  the  parties  define  the 
structure,  organization,  and  ground  rules  of  their  own  com- 
mittee. Different  agencies  may  find  that  one  central  committee 
is  best,  while  others  may  have  a central  committee  wnth  sub- 
committees based  in  each  garage  Ad  hoc  committees  or  task 
forces  may  be  formed  to  gam  the  perspective  of  particular  groups 


of  employees  (i.e.,  operators  on  the  third  shift  or  mechanics  in 
the  Southside  garage).  Flexibility  is  particularly  important  in 
transit  because  of  the  variations  in  size,  scheduling  problems, 
and  the  vaned  nature  of  union-management  relationships. 

Labor-management  committees  are  also  useful  for  transit 
agencies  because  they  typically  represent  different  pans  of  the 
organization  from  both  a union  and  management  perspective. 
Cross-organizational  representation  legitimizes  honzontal  com- 
munications. thus  dealing  with  one  of  the  problems  frequently 
noted  in  transit  agencies,  failure  to  exchange  information  across 
depanmen ts.  Hourly  employees  in  most  agencies  all  belong  to 
one  bargaining  unit,  funher  legitimizing  the  information  flow 
in  the  committee. 

Labor-management  committees  provide  protections  for  the 
interests  of  both  panies,  and  thus  where  labor  relations  are 
mature,  even  if  hostile,  LMCs  may  be  the  only  QWL  technique 
in  which  the  panies  are  willing  to  engage  It  is  noted  that 
maturity  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  adversarial  relationships, 
but  that  each  side  recognizes  the  nghts  and  roles  of  the  other, 
and  neither  seeks  to  undermine  the  legitimate  authority  or  the 
existence  of  the  other. 

Initiating  most  QWL  techniques  (e  g , quality  circles,  incen- 
tive plans)  requires  an  open  environment  and  mutual  trust 
Labor-management  committees  are  useful  precisely  because  they 
are  a technique  that  may  be  used  to  build  that  climate 

If  relationships  are  hostile,  an  outside  neutral  facilitator  is 
commonly  used  to  assist  the  panies  in  setting  up  the  structure, 
purpose,  and  ground  rules,  and  to  initiate  the  first  working 
sessions.  Almost  all  of  the  successful  LMCs  in  the  public  sector 
began  with  support  from  a neutral  outsider. 


A Private  Sector  Model 

Transit  managers  face  troubled  times  In  certain  private  in- 
dustry groups  (e  g.,  steel,  autos),  LMCs  at  the  industry  and 
plant  level  have  been  one  response  to  severe  economic  crisis. 
Unions  and  management  have  seen  it  in  their  joint  interest  to 
share  information,  to  tap  the  creative  potential  of  employees, 
change  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between  foreman 
and  employee  and  to  work  together  at  the  company  or  industry- 
level  in  planning  for  economic  recovery.  “Opening  the  books," 
considered  a major  barrier,  was  seen  as  a radical  move,  but  as 
information  sharing  produced  positive  results  in  troubled  seg- 
ments of  the  private  sector,  plant  managers  and  union  officials 
increasingly  have  begun  to  work  together  on  issues  of  produc- 
tivity. and  improvements  have  been  experienced  by  employees 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization. 

Public  transit  does  not  face  a severe  barrier  in  this  regard  , 
because  financial  reports  of  transit  agencies  are  public  infor- 
mation. Thus,  borrowing  the  concept  of  LMCs  to  reorient  in- 
dustry in  times  of  economic  trouble  appears  a feasible  concept. 


Barriers 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  establish  labor-management  com- 
mittees with  broad  mandates  of  quality  of  work  life  and  orga- 
nizational improvements.  Some  of  the  barriers  are  of  general 
concern,  but  particular  problems  exist  for  transit  agencies  Of 
general  concern  is  the  need  for  stability  Labor-management 
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committees  are  often  slow  to  develop  and  produce  results,  and 
where  turnover  in  union  or  management  leadership  is  the  or- 
ganizational norm,  LMCs  are  not  likely  to  -have  the  necessary 
time  to  become  institutionalized. 

Further,  where  long  standing  patterns  of  distrust  exist,  the 
time  needed  to  reach  decisions  and  produce  results  will  be  ex- 
tended. Participants  and  nonparticipants  may  lose  patience  and 
commitment  to  the  concept. 

In  transit,  scheduling  is  a particularly  difficult  barrier  to 
overcome.  The  top-level  committee  will  usually  include  high 
ranking  managers  (Assistant  General  Manager.  Superintendent 
of  Maintenance  and  Transportation)  and  middle  managers  (e.g., 
Chief  Dispatcher,  Station  Foreman,  Shift  Foreman  in  mainte- 
nance). On  the  union  side,  the  executive  board  members  usually 
participate.  Scheduling  is  often  difficult  at  this  level  because  of 
pressures  of  other  business  and  rotating  shifts  of  foreman,  street 
supervisors,  and  dispatchers.  At  lower  levels  of  the  organization, 
scheduling  is  even  more  difficult  with  quarterly  picks  producing 
schedule  changes  for  hourly  employees. 

Another  problem  for  transit  is  allocating  resources  for  neutral 
staff  at  a time  of  fiscal  restraint.  Most  organizations  find  that 
active  LMCs  require  staff  support.  In  Flint,  a member  of  the 
administrative  staff  spends  many  hours  each  week  documenting 
employee  suggestions,  distributing  minutes,  and  attending  meet- 
ings. In  San  Francisco,  two  full-time  coordinators  were  hired 
to  handle  the  multilevel  program  Yet,  because  the  benefits  are 
long-term  rather  than  immediate,  it  may  be  difficult  to  convince 
governing  boards  of  the  utility  of  this  approach  and  of  the 


necessity  of  expenditures  for  outside  facilitators,  or  the  addition 
of  neutral  staff,  or  even  the  redirection  of  current  staff  to  assume 
new  responsibilities. 

Another  bamer  is  the  lack  of  transit-related  experience  with 
LMCs.  Although  this  research  documented  three  case  histones 
of  LMCs  in  transit,  and  suggested  that  LMCs  were  appropnate, 
systematic  study  of  all  the  conditions  related  to  success  was  not 
accomplished.  Little  is  known,  beyond  a pioneering  study  of 
labor-management  committees  in  the  public  sector  (not  transit), 
of  the  conditions  for  success.  Most  of  the  committees  in  transit 
are  new  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  review.  Are  certain 
structures  "best"  for  transit'’  One  may  speculate  that  scheduling 
difficulties  at  lower  levels  of  the  organization  suggest  that  es- 
tablishing a top-level  committee  with  a senes  of  task  forces 
throughout  the  organization  would  be  most  appropnate,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  approach.  Will  providing 
training  in  problem-solving  to  all  participants  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess, that  is,  will  it  shorten  the  time  between  initiation  and  results0 
Perhaps  consensus  decision-making  is  slow  whether  or  not  train- 
ing is  part  of  the  program.  Again  no  evidence  exists  to  answer 
the  question.  Thus,  the  final  barrier  is  the  absence  of  a systematic 
body  of  knowledge  that  could  guide  local  decision-makers  in- 
terested in  establishing  LMCs  as  a means  of  improving  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  of  work  life. 

An  action  research  project  that  would  involve  careful  docu- 
mentation of  the  start-up  process  and  the  "best"  structures  for 
LMCs  in  transit  is  seen  as  particularly  useful. 
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VIII.  Programs  for  Targeted  Change 


Note-Taking  Guide 

A.  Incentives 

B.  Job  Enrichment 

C.  Quality  Circles 
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Houston’s  Experience  with 
Cash  Performance  Incentives 

Howard  W.  Lewis 

Performance-based  cash  incentives  have  made  a major  contribution  to  the  drama- 
tic turnaround  in  service  at  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of  Harris  County, 
Texas  (METRO).  Pay-for-performance  incentives,  which  create  a direct  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  increased  productivity  and  financial  reward,  have  been 
used  successfully  between  1982  and  the  present.  Such  incentives  merit  serious 
consideration  by  managers  in  other  transit  agencies  having  an  interest  in  innovative 
approaches  to  improving  system  performance. 

METFO's  first  cash  bonus  program  began  in  August  1982,  at  a time  when 
tremendous  work  was  required  to  correct  a deteriorated  fleet  and  inferior  service. 
After  successful  negotiations  on  the  labor  contract  with  the  local  Transport 
Workers  Union,  the  incentive  program  tied  into  agreed-upon,  systemwide  per- 
formance goals,  and  individual  performance  goals.  For  union  employees,  the 
bottom  line  was  higher  wages  for  delivering  a higher  quality  of  service. 

A similar  pay-for-performance  model,  initiated  July  1,  1985,  is  now  being  applied 
to  management  personnel  in  operations  and  maintenance.  METPO  is  also  ex- 
amining methods  of  expanding  the  program  across  the  board  to  management  in 
other  departments,  such  as  finance,  affirmative  action,  and  so  forth. 

The  cash  incentive  programs  function  as  effective  tools  to  both  motivate  and 
reward  employees  for  meeting  organizational  goals.  Because  the  goals  are  based 
on  improvement  over  previous  performance  levels,  the  programs  create  healthy 
competition.  They  also  clearly  define  the  organization's  goals  and  how  success  in 
meeting  those  goals  will  be  measured. 

Another  function  of  the  programs  is  to  stimulate  team  spirit  and  ownership  in  the 
organization.  Neither  union  employees  nor  management  personnel  can  achieve 
their  goals  without  the  cooperation  and  commitment  of  all  members  in  the 
respective  programs.  One  element  of  commitment  is  attendance,  because  em- 
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ployees  cannot  perform  if  they  are  not  at  work.  During  the  past  3 years, 
absenteeism  among  union  employees  has  fallen  to  6 to  7 percent  as  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  12  to  14  percent. 

These  programs  also  assist  METRO  in  maintaining  cost-effectiveness  while  im- 
proving the  quality  of  service  because  one-time  cash  payments  do  not  roll  into  the 
base  wage. 

The  following  two  sections  detail  METRO'S  current  incentive  programs  for  union 
employees  and  management  personnel. 

LABOR  UNION  CONRACTS 

In  1982,  METRO  and  Local  260  negotiated  a 2-year  labor  agreement  that  linked 
wage  increases  to  specific  performance  goals.  It  represented  a milestone  in  the 
transit  indistry  where  cash  performance  incentive  programs  are  few.  Although 
union  negotiators  exacted  a price  for  the  program  in  benefits  and  other  concessions 
in  the  agreement,  the  program  is  paying  for  itself  in  improved  performance  and 
future  savings  in  labor  costs. 

The  current  labor  contract,  in  effect  for  2 years  from  August  1,  1984,  to  July  31, 
1986,  includes  at  least  three  changes  from  the  prior  2-year  contract  in  regard  to 
cash  bonuses.  First,  the  cash  payment  for  meeting  specific  performance  levels 
does  not  roll  into  the  base  wage.  The  bonus  under  this  condition  has  two 
advantages:  it  provides  a one-time  cash  payment  rewarding  employees  who  have 

met  the  organization's  goals,  and  it  helps  control  labor  costs  because  the  bonus  is 
not  added  to  the  base  wage  upon  which  future  increases  are  determined. 

Second,  system  goals  for  on-time  performance,  road  calls,  and  accidents  apply  to 
both  operations  and  maintenance  employees,  fostering  cohesiveness  or  team  spirit. 
In  the  prior  contract,  the  two  functions  were  separated.  For  example,  goals  for 
reducing  accidents  applied  only  to  operations  staff,  not  to  maintenance.  In  the  new 
contract,  they  must  act  as  a team  to  meet  this  and  all  systemwide  performance 
goals. 
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Third,  the  new  contract  contains  more  positive  language  reflecting  a positive, 
healthy  attitude  toward  employees.  For  example,  the  section  on  individual 
performance  goals  no  longer  lists  negative  behaviors  that  interfere  with  reaching 
individual  performance  goals.  Instead,  the  section  identifies  positive  actions  that 
meet  the  goal. 

An  outline  of  the  wage  and  cash  bonus  program  in  the  current  labor  agreement 
follows: 


Wages:  First  Year 

4.5  percent  across  the  board,  effective  August  1,  1984,  rolled  into  the  base 
rate. 


Cash  Bonuses 


Cash  bonuses,  paid  in  a lump  sum  each  6 months  during  the  first  year,  are 
not  rolled  into  the  base  wages.  Cash  bonuses  are  awarded  for  improvements 
in  systemwide  performance.  The  goals  are  measured  6 months  after  the 
first  year  the  agreement  is  in  effect.  Total  bonuses  may  rank  from  1.5  to 
3 percent. 


A.  If  on-time  performance  is— 

94.5  percent  (maintenance  level) 

95  percent 

96  percent 


. 50  percent 
.75  percent 
1.00  percent 


B.  If  miles  between  road  calls  are— 
4,300  miles  (maintenance  level) 
4,500  miles 
4,750  miles 


. 50  percent 
.75  percent 
1.00  percent 


C. 


If  accidents  per  100,000  miles  are— 


2.9  (maintenance  level) 

.50 

percent 

2.8 

.75 

percent 

2.7 

1.00 

percent 
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Cash  bonuses  are  also  awarded  for  improvements  in  individual  performance 
and  may  range  up  to  1 percent.  Individual  goals  during  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement  are— 

A.  Perfect  attendance  (except  for  vacation  and  no  more  than  three 
excused  absences)— 

50  percent  .50  percent 

B.  No  personal  injuries  .50  percent 

Total  first  year  wages,  4.5  percent  to  possible  8.5  percent  increase. 

Wages:  Second  Year 

3 percent  across  the  board,  rolled  into  the  base  wage. 

Cash  Bonuses 

Cash  bonuses  paid  in  a lump  sum  each  6 months  of  the  second  year  of  the 
agreement  are  not  rolled  into  the  base  wage. 

Systemwide  performance  goals  increase  during  the  second  year  and  are 
measured  following  each  6 months  of  the  second  year  of  the  agreement. 


A. 

If  on-time  performance  is— 

95  percent  (maintenance  level) 

.50 

percent 

96  percent 

.75 

percent 

97  percent 

1.00 

percent 

B. 

If  miles  between  road  calls  are  — 
4,500  miles  (maintenance  level) 

.50 

percent 

4,700  miles 

.75 

percent 

5,000  miles 

1.00 

percent 
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C.  If  accidents  per  100,000  miles  are— 
2.9  (maintenance  level) 


.50  percent 
.75  percent 
1.00  percent 


2.8 

2.7 


Individual  goals  during  the  second  year  of  the  agreement  are  the  same  as 
during  the  first  year— 

A.  Perfect  attendance  (except  for  vacation  and  no  more  than  three 
excused  absences) 


Total  second  year  wages,  3 percent  to  possible  7 percent  increase. 

The  maximum  potential  increase  over  the  2-year  period  totals  15.5  percent; 
however,  only  7.5  percent  of  the  increase  rolls  into  the  base  wage. 

MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL 

A new  incentive  program  designed  for  management  and  nonhourly  employees  in 
operations  and  maintenance  was  instituted  July  1,  1985,  at  METPO's  four  bus- 
operating  facilities.  Similar  to  the  union  agreement  that  sets  forth  specific  goals, 
this  program  identifies  common  objectives  for  management  teams  to  meet. 

However,  this  program  differs  from  the  union’s  bonus  system  in  several  ways.  For 
example,  management  teams  not  only  compete  against  themselve  or  their  own 
previous  performance  levels,  they  compete  with  each  other.  Second,  only  one 
winning  team  each  quarter  will  earn  a cash  bonus,  unlike  hourly  employees  who  all 
receive  a bonus  when  systemwide  performance  goals  are  met.  Professional 
competition  and  recognition  are  expected  to  solidify  management  teams  in  each 
operating  facility,  which  should  have  a positive  effect  on  their  ability  to  perform. 


50  percent 


. 50  percent 


B.  No  personal  injuries 


.50  percent 
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Each  member  of  the  winning  team  or  garage  in  each  quarter  will  receive  a 
1 percent  cash  payment  based  on  his  or  her  annual  salary.  The  bonus  is  a one-time 
payment  and  does  not  roll  into  the  salary. 


Fifteen  performance  factors  with  points  assigned  to  each  will  be  used  to  determine 
the  top  team.  Scores  will  be  computed  by  totaling  the  points  earned  in  each  area 
of  measurement.  Points  will  be  awarded  by  one  of  two  methods— relative  position 
(one  team  compared  to  another)  or  percent  of  improvement  over  the  previous 
quarter’s  performance.  The  team  with  the  highest  number  of  points  wins. 

The  following  outline  describes  the  15  performance  factors  and  their  assigned 
points  (total  100). 


1.  Cost  Reduction  (10  points)  Percentage  of  Improvement  — 

This  will  be  scored  based  on  the  total  cost  of  parts  and  materials  expended 
per  bus  assigned  compared  to  the  previous  month's  performance.  Campaign 
costs  beyond  the  control  of  the  garage  will  not  be  included. 

2.  Tire  Mileage  (5  points)  Percentage  of  Improvement  — 

All  items  for  which  the  authority  must  pay  penalties  due  to  premature 
failure  resulting  from  curbing,  misalignment,  improper  pressures,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  costed  as  a negative.  Bonus  miles  will  be  an  additive  in 
computing  point  totals. 

3.  Warranty  (5  points)  Percentage  of  Improvement  — 

This  will  be  calculated  based  on  the  percentage  of  claims  as  compared  to 
number  of  items  covered  by  warranty  that  are  replaced  or  repaired. 

4.  Roadcalls  (10  points)  Percentage  of  Improvement  — 

Miles  between  mechanical  roadcalls  for  the  quarter  compared,  as  a per- 
centage, to  the  previous  quarter's  performance.  Any  major  transfer  of  buses 
may  cancel  out  this  factor,  pending  fleet  stabilization. 

5.  Quality  Coaches  (5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

The  number  of  quality  coaches  produced  for  the  quarter  (discounting  new 
buses)  and  the  comparative  performance  as  measured  by  miles  between 
roadcalls  for  quality  coaches  versus  nonquality  coaches  of  the  same  type 
will  be  used  in  determining  award  of  points. 
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6.  Repeat  Maintenance  (5  points)  Pelative  Position  — 

Random  checks  of  a minimum  of  10  percent  of  shop  output,  together  with 
roadcall  analysis,  will  be  used  in  making  this  point  calculation. 

7.  Quality  Assurance  Reports  (5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

Weekly  reports  relating  to  yard  checks,  reinspections,  check  rides,  shop 
condition,  and  so  forth,  will  be  used  in  making  point  determination. 

8.  Training  Participation  (5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

The  percentage  of  personnel  participating  in  the  upgrade  training  program, 
as  well  as  off-duty,  work-related  education,  will  be  the  source  for  this 
category.  Lates  and  no-shows  for  scheduled  training  will  be  scored  as  a 
negative  factor. 

9.  Accidents  (10  points)  Relative  Position  — 

Miles  between  accidents  for  revenue  vehicles,  nonrevenue  vehicles,  and  lost 
time  personal  injury  accidents  will  be  used  in  computing  the  most  efficient 
garage  in  this  performance  element. 

10.  Safety-(5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

This  will  be  a product  of  industrial  safety  reports.  Safety  violations,  unsafe 
work  practices,  and  uncorrected  previous  writeups  will  be  the  major 
elements  graded. 

11.  Customer  Complaints  (5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

To  be  computed  based  on  telephone  and  written  complaints  as  a percentage 
of  exposure,  i.e.,  trips  made. 

12.  Absenteeism  (10  points)  Relative  Position  — 

The  percentage  of  unavailable  assigned  hours  resulting  from  absences  other 
than  vacation,  jury  duty,  or  funeral  leave. 

13.  On-Time  Performance  (10  points)  Relative  Position  - 

The  randomly  calculated  percentage  of  bus  arrivals  within  5 minutes  of 
scheduled  time. 

14.  Operator  Error  (5  points)  Relative  Position  — 

A composite  of  confirmed  no-trouble-found  roadcalls,  failure  to  perform 
adequate  pre-ops  inspection,  failure  to  report  defect,  leaving  lights  or  signs 
on  when  parking  in  the  area,  racing  cold  engine,  and  so  forth- 

15.  Grievance  Actions  (5  points)  Pelative  Position  — 
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The  number  of  grievances  filed  per  25  personnel  assigned.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  validate  the  grievances  in  this  scoring. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  program  for  1 year  is  $200,000.  When  offset  by 
potential  savings  realized  by  improvements  in  the  first  three  factors,  the  cost  is 
minimal.  In  fact,  the  program  should  easily  pay  for  itself. 

SUMMARY 

METRO'S  performance-based  cash  incentives  have  worked  successfully  in  rewarding 
employees  for  meeting  specified  organizational  goals.  The  challenge  in  reaching 
goals  has  encouraged  healthy  competition  and  team  spirit,  and  the  nature  of  the 
bonus— a one-time  cash  payment  that  does  not  roll  into  the  base— helps  retain  cost- 
effectiveness. 

Because  a portion  of  the  bonus  rolled  into  the  base  wage,  the  initial  cost  of  the 
bonus  program  in  the  first  labor  contract  was  high.  Tremendous  improvement  in 
service,  however,  justified  the  cost.  In  the  current  contract,  none  of  the  bonus 
rolls  into  the  base. 

The  incentive  program  for  management  has  only  been  in  operation  since  July  1, 
1985,  and  is  too  new  to  evaluate.  However,  the  cost  of  this  program  is  low,  and  the 
potential  for  savings  and  performance  improvements  high. 
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Capital  District  Transportation  Authority 
A Mentor  Program 

Betsy  Voss 


Background 

In  1980,  the  Capital  District  Transportation  Authority  (CDTA)  took  steps  to 
establish  a program  to  monitor  and  reduce  absenteeism.  The  program  recognizes 
there  are  different  kinds  of  absenteeism  and  offers  flexibility  to  respond  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  Good  attendance  is  recognized  and  applauded.  Excessive 
absenteeism  is  treated  with  progressive  discipline.  Each  absence  receives  a 
response. 

The  program  included  a number  of  elements,  such  as  publication  of  clear  goals, 
better  recordkeeping,  and  recognition  for  top  performers.  This  program  was 
accepted  by  the  public  transportation  network  for  dissemination  to  other  transit 
agencies. 

A further  development  at  CDTA  was  the  "Go  for  Gold"  incentives  program.  This 
program  was  launched  in  1984  and  includes  performance  standards  relating  to 
attendance,  safety,  and  attitude. 

"Go  for  Gold"  is  in  its  second  year,  but  CDTA  General  Manager,  Dennis  Fitzgerald, 
wanted  to  capitalize  on  the  success  of  the  program.  He  asked  the  staff  for  ideas. 

A New  Element 

The  new  element  is  a mentor  program  designed  to  provide  guidance  and  direction 
for  new  bus  operators  while  they  are  in  their  first  half-year  of  employment  and  for 
those  operators  who  require  remedial  training  in  passenger  relations.  The  mentors 
are  volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners  in  the  "Go  for 
Gold"  incentives  program. 
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Betsy  Voss,  Manager  of  Training  at  CTDA,  writes  of  the  program: 

We  see  a need  to  provide  additional  assistance  and  informal  training  for  new 
operators  after  they  leave  initial  training.  While  the  3-week  training  program  is 
very  comprehensive  and  we  have  excellent  training  materials  at  our  disposal,  we 
can’t  devote  extensive  time  to  any  one  topic.  We  also  are  aware  that  people  learn 
at  different  rates,  and  while  an  individual  may  perform  at  a level  that  satisfies 
basic  requirements,  he  or  she  might  well  benefit  from  regular  contact  with 
someone  who  could  fill  an  ad  hoc  trainer  or  mentor  role  after  the  formal  training 
period  ends.  Such  an  individual  would  be  able  to  answer  (correctly)  the  numerous 
procedural  questions  a new  employee  has,  serve  as  a sounding  board,  give 
suggestions  for  handling  passenger  relations,  and  so  forth. 

We  believe  a need  also  exists  for  a better  method  of  teaching  passenger  relations 
to  new  operators  and  to  those  requiring  remedial  instruction  in  this  area.  A scant 
6 hours  is  devoted  to  classroom  instruction  in  passenger  relations  for  new  opera- 
tors. We  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  area  of  an  operator's  job,  by  describing 
operators  as  CDTA’s  firstline  public  relations  people,  and  using  slides  and  films, 
discussions,  and  role-playing  to  teach  basic  passenger  relations  skills.  We  need  to 
provide  training  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  importance  we  place  on  this 
topic.  That  training  should  also  combine  the  theory  learned  in  the  classroom  with 
practice  in  the  field. 

Remedial  instruction  takes  the  form  of  counseling,  for  the  most  part.  Positive  role 
models  would  be  very  helpful  in  conducting  remedial  training. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  mentor  program  include— 

1.  Providing  the  new,  inexperienced  operators  with  one  specific  person 
to  oversee  their  development  into  professional  operators.  In  this 
capacity,  the  mentor  would  serve  as  ad  hoc  teacher  when  the  new 
operators  have  procedural  questions,  counselor  and  source  of  psycho- 
logical support  to  build  the  operators'  self-esteem,  and  positive  role 
model  for  passenger  relations. 
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2.  Providing  each  operator  referred  for  remedial  training  in  passenger 
relations  with  a positive  role  model. 


Expected  Benefits 

Indications  that  this  program  is  successful  would  include— 

1.  More  professional  performance,  i.e.,  a decrease  in  passenger  com- 
plaints about  operators  and  a decrease  in  procedural  errors  among 
new  operators  (day  cards,  radio,  and  so  forth). 

2.  Improved  morale  among  experienced  operators  chosen  to  be  buddies 
and  among  experienced  operators  who  see  the  program  as  an  added 
incentive  to  strive  for  Gold  or  Silver  Medal  status. 

3.  Increased  pride  in  the  job  of  bus  operator,  a growing  feeling  of  pride 
in  working  for  CDTA,  and  loyalty  to  the  company. 

4.  Less  isolation  among  bus  operators. 


Administration 


The  mentor  program  would  be  generally  administered  by  the  manager  of  training, 
according  to  the  following  principles: 

1.  A letter  explaining  the  program  will  be  sent  to  each  Gold  and  Silver 
Medalist  at  their  home  (see  Exhibit  1).  Those  interested  in  becoming 
mentors  will  complete  an  8-hour  training  program  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Manager  of  Training. 

2.  Mentors  will  be  assigned  to  operators  by  the  Manager  of  Training. 
Minimum  levels  of  contact  between  mentors  and  operators  will  be 
established  and  made  known  to  both  groups  (e.g.,  a mentor  will  be 
required  to  observe  his  operator  in  revenue  service  once  a month,  and 
so  forth). 

3.  Mentors  will  be  required  to  request  prior  approval  from  the  Manager 
of  Training  for  all  time  for  which  they  request  compensation  and  to 
submit  weekly  reports. 
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Exhibit  1 


August  27,  1985 


Dear  Joe: 


CDTA  logo 

CAPITAL  DISTRICT  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 


Because  you  are  a Gold  Medal  winner,  I am  inviting  you  to  participate  in  an 
exciting  new  program  called  THE  MENTOR  PROGRAM. 

THE  MENTOR  PROGRAM  involves  two  groups  of  people.  First,  it  involves  the 
Mentor,  or  advisor.  Mentors  will  be  people  like  you— Gold  or  Silver  Medal  winners 
with  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  to  pass  along  to  less  experienced  opera- 
tors. 

The  second  group  is  operators  who  are  new  on  the  job  or,  in  some  cases,  veteran 
operators  who  are  having  passenger  relations  problems  and  who  can  learn  from 
someone  like  you  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  public. 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  improve  our  performance  in  the  areas  of 
passengers  relations  and  safety  by  raising  all  operators  to  the  standards  set  by  our 
Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners. 


I have  enclosed  a brochure  that  gives  you  more  information  on  THE  MENTOR 
PROGRAM.  The  program  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  mentors.  You  do  not  have  to 
participate.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  compensated.  If  you're  interested  in  being  a 
Mentor  or  need  more  information  before  you  decide,  please  contact  the  Manager  of 
Training,  Betsy  Voss,  at  482-7286.  If  you  wish  to  see  her  personally,  her  office  is 
located  next  to  the  Director  of  Transportation  and  her  normal  office  hours  are 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

You  are  doing  a great  job,  and  I hope  you  will  choose  to  participate.  Others  can 
learn  from  you. 

Sincerely, 


Dennis  J.  Fitzgerald 
General  Manager 
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Training  Needs 


It  will  be  necessary  to  train  mentors  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  program. 
The  Manager  of  Training  will  conduct  the  training,  which  will  include— 

• Review  of  Operator’s  Pules  and  Regulations,  communication  skills, 
including  active  listening  principles  and  techniques 

• Principles  and  techniques  of  coaches 

• The  role  of  the  mentor  with— 

A new  employee 

An  experienced  employee  needing  remedial  training  in  pas- 
senger relations 

Estimated  Cost 


Assuming  ten  operators  volunteer  to  be  mentors  and  each  is  assigned  to  a new 
operator  for  6 months,  costs  will  be  incurred  as  follows: 


Event 


1.  Mentor  coaching  operator 
for  30  minutes  every  2 
weeks  for  6 months 

2.  Operator  observing  mentor 
driving  in  revenue  service 
for  2 hours  once  per  month 


3.  Mentor  observing  operator 
driving  in  revenue  service 
for  2 hours  2 times  in 
6 months 


Approximate  Amount 
of  Compensation 

$ 90 
$ 45 


.25/hour  above 
hourly  wage,  as  per 
contract 

$135 

$ 60 

-0- 


Who  Is  Compensated 

Mentor 

Operator 


Mentor 

Operator 

Mentor 

Operator 


Total  projected  cost  during  a 6-month  period  to  support  one  mentor/operator 
relationship:  $330. 


Total  cost  for  ten  mentor/operator  relationships:  $3,300. 
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The  cost  of  mentors  assigned  to  operators  needing  remedial  training  is  expected  to 
be  much  less.  Training  time  will  be  much  shorter,  maybe  8 hours  over  a 1-month 
period. 


Event 


Approximate  Amount 

of  Compensation  Who  Is  Compensated 


1.  Operator  observing  mentor 
driving  in  revenue  service 


$45  (time  and  one- 
half  for  4 hours) 

$.25  above  hourly 
rate  as  per 
contract 


Operator 


Mentor 


2.  Mentor  coaching  operator  $22.50  (time  and 

one-half  for 

2 hours)  Operator 

$30  (time  and 
one-half  for 

2 hours  Mentor 


3,  Mentor  observing  operator 
driving  in  revenue  service 


$30  (time  and  one- 
half  for  2 hours) 


Mentor 


Total  projected  cost  to  support  one  mentor/operator  (remedial  training)  relation- 
ship: $127. 

To  support  ten  mentor/operator  relationships:  $1,270. 


The  8-hour  training  program  will  cost  $1,200  for  ten  operators. 

Summary  of  estimated  costs  — 


Training  $1,200 

Mentors/new  operators  3,300 

Mentors/(remedial)  operators  1 , 270 

Total  $5,770  or 

Approximately  $6,000 
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Group  Supervisors  Program,  San  Diego,  California: 
An  Example  of  Job  Enrichment 
by 

Frank  Shipman 


In  1980,  San  Diego  Transit  initiated  a program  that  restructured  the  roles  of 
supervisors  and  bus  operators.  Thus  new  structure  decentralized  authority  for 
dealing  with  over  650  individual  operators'  attendance  and  performance  from  one 
person  to  twenty-six  persons.  Supervisors  were  trained  in  personnel  management/ 
communication  skills,  and  provided  with  computerized  attendance  records  of  all 
those  under  their  charge.  A savings  of  over  $1  million  is  attributed  to  reductions  in 
absenteeism  resulting  from  this  program. 

Personnel:  Road  Supervisors,  Dispatchers,  and  Bus  Operators  in  a Transit 

Agency 

Service  Area  Size:  Large  urban 

Workforce  Size:  Bus  Operators  — 6 52 

Supervisors  and  Dispatchers  — 26 

PTN,  Certified  Developer  Demonstrator  Program 
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Excerpts  from  PTN  Certified 
Developer  Demonstrator 
Program  Report 


Group  Supervisors  Program,  Saun  Diego,  California: 
An  Example  of  Job  Enrichment 
by 

Frank  Shipman 


"BEFORE"  CONDITIONS 

Prior  to  the  Fall  of  1980,  San  Diego  Transit's  Transportation  Department  was 
operated  primarily  by  one  man,  a 40-year  employee.  For  decades,  all  bus  drivers 
had  reported  to  the  Manager  of  Transportation;  this  single  individual  decided  on  all 
disciplinary  actions  and  attempted  to  supervise  as  many  as  650  people. 

Additionally,  the  Transportation  Department  had  Dispatchers  and  Road  Supervisors 
who  were  management  personnel  but  who  did  not  regularly  supervise  any  indi- 
viduals. There  were,  at  the  time,  26  Supervisors  and  Dispatchers.  None  of  these 
26  had  direct  responsibility  for  line  personnel.  Without  direct  authority  or  support, 
drivers  did  not  take  them  seriously,  and  they  wrere  reduced  to  delivering  wheel 
blocks,  writing  tickets,  and  delivering  forgotten  lunches  to  operators.  UMTA 
studies  have  long  shown  bus  operators  felt  isolated  and  on  their  own  in  their  jobs; 
we  also  believed  our  Supervisors  lacked  a feeling  of  self-worth  and  identity  and  did 
not  feel  like  an  integral  part  of  management. 

Discipline  companywide  was  lax,  almost  non-existent  at  all  levels.  There  was  no 
method  of  tracking  individual  performance.  An  operator's  personnel  jacket, 
swelling  from  complaints,  absenteeism  notices,  etc.,  was  our  only  means  of 
evaluation.  Operators  performing  in  an  excellent  manner  likewise  were  never 
recognized. 

Without  a structure  to  deal  with  discipline,  there  could  be  no  distinctions  on 
administering  discipline.  Therefore,  enforcement  of  rules  was  impossible.  Mar- 
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ginal  employees  could  not  be  dealt  with  and  any  efforts  in  litigation  failed.  The 
company’s  litigation  failures  reinforced  the  behavior  of  marginal  types  and  helped 
erode  the  morale  and  motivation  of  employees  who  were  dedicated  to  their 
profession.  The  costs  in  this  area  were  immeasurable  for  we  witnessed  good 
employees  adopting  the  attitude  of  "why  should  I care?" 

The  planning  started  in  June  of  1980,  when  it  became  apparent  some  wholesale 
changes  needed  to  be  made  within  the  organization  concerning  our  managerial 
effectiveness. 


We  set  about  to  measure  drivers'  attendance,  study  the  causes  of  poor  attendance, 
and  develop  and  implement  a program  with  the  objective  of  achieving  measurable 
improvement  in  attendance. 


As  we  explored  the  problem,  several  key  points  emerged  for  consideration: 

• While  some  drivers  had  very  good  attendance  records,  most  did  not. 

• The  average  driver  missed  well  over  20  days  per  year,  while  the 
average  industrial  worker  in  San  Diego  missed  only  8.5  days  per  year. 

• In  1981,  SDTC  paid  out  over  $700,000  in  sick  leave  alone,  and 
employed  20  to  30  more  bus  drivers  than  would  have  been  needed  if 
attendance  had  been  nearer  the  average  for  like  kinds  of  workers. 

• If  we  could  improve  attendance,  we  would  be  able  to  employ  less 
people  to  get  the  same  amount  of  service  on  the  streets  every  day; 
employing  fewer  drivers  would  enable  us  to  realize  a large  savings  in 
overtime,  holiday  pay,  uniform  allowances,  paid  sick  leave,  F.I.C.A., 
S.D.I.,  and  insurance  coverage. 

• A savings  of  up  to  $1  million  per  year  would  be  realized  if  we  could 
succeed  in  motivating  our  drivers  to  work  when  they  were  scheduled 
to  do  so. 

• We  could  reduce  our  personnel  cost  by  5 percent  and  the  overall 
operating  budget  by  2.5  percent. 


Having  studied  this  information,  which  focused  on  the  financial  effects  of  poor 
attendance,  we  then  evaluated  the  causes  of  the  problem.  Basically,  we  realized 
that  drivers'  absences  from  work  were  a symptom  of  a deeper  problem:  Morale  was 
low. 
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This  was  indicated  in  a variety  of  ways: 

• Many  complaints  were  received  from  customers  about  our  drivers' 
bad  attitudes. 

• Industrial  accidents  were  increasing  dramatically,  and  more  and  more 
drivers  were  making  industrial  injury  claims  based  on  purely  subjec- 
tive premises. 

• Overall,  esprit  de  corps  and  respect  for  the  job  appeared  to  be 
alarmingly  low. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  program  in  1980  was  attendance. 

San  Diego  Transit’s  652  drivers  were  under  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Local 
1309.  Prior  to  the  kickoff  of  the  program  in  the  Fall  of  1980,  Frank  Shipman  met 
with  the  Union  Local  and  informed  them  of  the  workings  of  the  program.  The 
union  was  interested  in  the  program  primarily  because  health  and  welfare  funds 
were  dwindling.  Funds  increased  as  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  driver 
increased.  Therefore,  increased  attendance  would  bolster  this  fund.  However,  in 
the  months  to  come  they  quickly  retreated  from  this  position,  and  the  following 
2-1/2  years  put  up  a battle  against  the  program. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  NEW  PROGRAM 

The  idea  was  to  decentralize  the  individual  authority  of  one  manager  over 
Transportation  and  spread  it  throughout  26  individual  Supervisors.  In  addition, 
several  programs  in  the  human  resources  area  needed  to  be  tackled.  These 
programs  would  be  aimed  at  productivity  improvements,  recognition  of  achieve- 
ment and  non-achievement. 

Under  our  new  program,  Dispatchers,  Supervisors,  and  Evaluators  experienced  a 
classic  case  of  job  enrichment  in  their  classifications  that  immediately  impacted 
other  jobs  within  the  organization.  In  turn,  the  ideas,  innovations,  and  programs 
put  forth  by  this  group  impacted  the  actual  costs  of  running  the  Corporation  in 
terms  of  money,  motivation,  and  morale. 
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The  objectives  of  the  new  program  were: 

1.  Increase  managerial  effectiveness. 

2.  Reduce  absenteeism. 

3.  Improve  supervision  and  establish  guidelines  for  performance. 

4.  Improve  the  bus  operators'  perception  of  management. 

5.  Reward  supervisory  performance  by  incentive. 

6.  Improve  employee  relations. 

7.  Establish  a feeling  of  worth  to  all  employees  within  the  organization. 

Under  our  new  program,  Dispatchers,  Road  Supervisors,  and  Evaluators  were 
developed  into  Group  Supervisors.  Today,  each  of  these  men  and  women  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct,  development,  and  growth  of  20  to  26  drivers. 

Supervisors  participated  in  setting  goals  in  problem  areas.  Through  group  con- 
sensus we  arrived  at  some  of  the  initial  goal  structure  of  the  program.  Four 
primary  areas  of  concentration  were  to  be: 

1.  Driving/Operator  Records 

2.  Attendance 

3.  Attitude 

4.  Appearance 

An  attendance  policy  was  developed  and  the  group  has  defined  its  own  disciplinary 
guidelines  and  classified  levels  of  discipline  for  various  offenses. 

The  program  includes  a computerized  system  to  provide  Supervisors  with  a monthly 
print-out  listing  a variety  of  information:  sick  days  taken;  number  of  times  a 

person  went  out  sick;  if  the  sick  leave  was  taken  immediately  before  or  after  days 
off;  complaints  and  compliments  from  riders;  data  on  industrial  injuries;  reasons 
for  missing  work;  disciplinary  actions;  etc.  Prior  to  setting  up  the  data  processing 
systems,  the  Personnel  Department  had  conducted  two  sessions  of  3-hours  duration 
with  the  26  Supervisors  so  they  could  give  suggestions  on  the  design  of  the 
computerized  system  and  the  reports. 
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Armed  with  this  data  each  month,  the  Group  Supervisors  could  clearly  define  which 
drivers  needed  special  counseling,  who  deserved  commendation,  who  was  doing  a 
good  job  and  who  was  not.  Additionally,  discipline,  if  warranted,  could  be  based  on 
this  data. 

The  innovation  is  an  overall  group  effort  designed  to  increase  communications, 
enrich  jobs,  and  generally  bring  about  more  productivity. 

To  prepare  the  Supervisors  for  the  new  program,  training  sessions  were  given 
consisting  of  the  following: 

1.  Constructive  Criticism 

2.  Listening  Skills 

3.  Managing  Conflict 

4.  Problem-solving 

5.  Employee  Relations  Skills 

6.  Handling  Hearings  (Disciplinary)  and  Group  Meetings 

7.  Role  of  the  Labor  Unions 

We  used  video  equipment  in  the  training  sessions,  taping  role-playing  and  enabling 
each  Group  Supervisor  to  view  himself  or  herself  in  action.  The  role-play  exercises 
centered  on  handling  disciplinary  problems  and  difficult  union-management  inter- 
actions. This  taping  helped  them  see  themselves  as  others  see  them  and  to  improve 
their  communications  skills. 

Our  initial  training  costs  were  approximately  $10,000  for  an  outside  Consultant. 
This  Consultant  was  involved  primarily  with  the  Supervisory  Group  in  the  area  of 
human  relations  and  drawing  out  ideas  from  the  group  for  incorporation  into  the 
overall  program.  An  additional  $38,000  can  be  approximated  for  staff  time  and 
classroom  man-hours  for  the  Group. 

After  the  training  sessions,  a group  of  26  drivers  varying  in  age,  sex,  and  race  were 
randomly  picked  by  computer  and  assigned  to  each  Supervisor.  Day  drivers  were 
assigned  to  Day  Supervisors  and  night  drivers  to  Night  Supervisors. 
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Each  Supervisor  was  to  "kick  off  the  initial  phase  of  the  program  by  contacting 
each  operator  and  explaining  the  new  program.  Immediately,  we  had  given  the^ine 
employee  a key  contact  in  management;  contact  was  to  be  made  at  least  twice  a 
month. 

In  addition,  the  Company  furnished  birthday  and  anniversary  cards  w'hich  are  sent 
to  operators.  Commendation  letters  are  also  sent  for  attendance  and  extraordinary 
actions  in  the  line  of  duty. 

RESULTS 

San  Diego  Transit  has  seen  favorable  results  from  the  very  start  of  the  Group 
Supervisors  Program. 

Initially,  we  experienced  a large  increase  in  disciplinary  hearings  and  arbitrations. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  employees  whose  behavior/attendance  was  marginal 
were  no  longer  able  to  get  by  undetected. 

In  January  1982,  after  the  program  had  been  running  for  over  a year,  we  had  the 
necessary  documentation  to  impress  on  our  drivers  the  importance  of  good 
attendance;  this  had  already  worked  to  the  good  of  the  Corporation. 

The  following  table  summarizes  our  success  to  date,  showing  an  absenteeism 
percentage  since  FY  81. 


San  Diego  Transit  Operator  Absenteeism  FY  1981-1983 


1st.  Qtr. 

2nd  Qtr. 

3rd.  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Year 

FY  81 

13.7 

14.5 

12.0 

12.4 

13. 

0 

FY  82 

11.9 

13.2 

7.7 

7.8 

10. 

1 

FY  83 

7.3 

8.6 

8.2 

8.5 

8. 

2 

FY  84 

7.8 

6.4 

In  terms 

of  monetary 

savings,  it  is 

estimated  that 

approximately  $600,000 

to 

$700,000 

was  saved  in 

FY83  and  $400, 

000  previously  ir 

i FY  82,  a total 

savings 

of 

$1,050,000. 
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As  reflected  in  the  chart,  gains  are  still  being  made  currently  as  the  second  quarter 
of  FY  84  showed  a 6.4  percent  absenteeism  level. 

In  January  1982,  after  one  year  of  the  program  being  in  effect,  five  employees 
were  terminated  for  attendance.  All  five  cases  were  submitted  to  binding 
arbitration  and  were  not  heard  until  January  through  March  1983.  Two  women  and 
three  men  were  involved.  The  two  women  won  their  cases  and  were  reinstated 
with  full  back  pay,  while  two  of  the  men  lost  their  cases.  As  this  document  is 
being  written,  the  final  case  is  still  pending. 

In  the  summer  of  1983,  the  Union  attempted  to  file  an  unfair  labor  practice 
proceding  against  the  Company  claiming  a unilateral  change  of  working  conditions. 
This  failed  and  in  September  another  attempt  along  the  same  lines  with  NLRB  was 
made  by  the  Union.  At  this  point,  the  Company  sat  down  with  the  Union  and 
discussed  the  entire  policy.  The  Union  took  the  Attendance  Policy  to  their 
membership  on  November  10,  1983,  and  ratified  it.  Each  member  has  signed  for  his 
or  her  copy.  The  Company  offered  in  exchange  amnesty  and  starting  the  clock 
again  on  all  employees  going  into  the  new  year.  It  is  thought  this  will  negate 
further  costly  litigation  in  this  area  and  will  improve  union-management  relations. 

Today  in  1984,  the  Group  Supervisors  Program  is  not  a new  program.  The 
Supervisors  know  their  job  and  responsibilities.  Their  pay  levels  (three  levels)  are 
impacted  each  July  1 on  how  well  they  do  with  their  groups.  There  are  annual 
contests  among  groups.  We  feel  the  Supervisors  have  enjoyed  and  taken  well  to 
their  new  challenges. 

The  drivers  appreciate  the  key  contact  situations  they  have  with  their  Supervisors. 
We  feel  some  of  the  pressures  a driver  is  subject  to  have  been  removed,  and  we 
believe  this  has  been  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  operators  in  dealing  with  the 
riding  passengers. 
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Fresno  Transit’s  Group  Supervisor  Program: 
A Case  History 

Frank  G.  Easterly 


PART  I - ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  AND  DIAGNOSIS 

On  March  7,  8,  and  1?,  1984,  the  Transit  Department  of  the  City  of  Fresno 
undertook  an  entire  organizational  needs  assessment.  This  assessment  was 
conducted  by  Frank  Fasterlv,  principal  owner  and  consultant  for  Innovative 
Organizational  Services  in  Fresno,  California.  The  needs  assessment  was  done 
in  two  parts. 

The  first  part  was  composed  of  a survey  entitled  "An  Organizational  Profile" 
based  on  Performax’s  Pathfinder  system  in  which  207  employees,  83  percent  of 
the  entire  population,  were  surveyed  as  to  their  attitudes,  beliefs,  perceptions, 
and  organizational  effectiveness.  The  organizational  profile  measured  the 
organization  across  nine  categories  of  organizational  life:  human  resources, 

goal  clarity,  recognition,  communications,  accountability,  climate,  involve- 
ment, planning,  and  measurement.  The  participants  were  asked  to  agree, 
strongly  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree  to  each  of  80  statements  about 
organizational  life.  The  findings  of  the  survey  were  statistically  classified  into 
five  stratas.  Stratas  1 and  2 show  a low  need  for  improvement  in  that 
particular  category,  while  Stratas  3,  4,  and  5 show  an  ascending  line  or 
increasing  need  for  improvement. 

Fresno’s  transit  organization  was  divided  into  three  major  divisions— admini- 
strative, operations,  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  across  roles  or  organizational 
levels— executive  management,  supervisor,  and  skilled  workers.  Therefore, 
many  profiles  of  each  section  and  division  were  available,  as  well  as  composite 
profiles  of  each  division  and  the  entire  organization. 

The  findings  from  the  survey  were  that  across  all  levels  there  was  a strong  or 
severe  need  for  improvement  in  each  of  the  nine  categories  of  organizational 
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life,  with  the  most  critical  need  for  improvement  in  the  areas  of  organizational 
climate,  accountability,  planning,  and  measurement,  with  the  category  of 
recognition  as  the  next  in  importance.  While  each  subsection  of  the  organiza- 
tion differed  to  some  degree  as  to  which  categories  came  out  with  the  strongest 
need  for  improvement,  all  ranked  within  Stratas  3,  4,  and  5.  With  this 
information,  Fresno  Transit  undertook  an  organizational  development  program 
with  its  focus  on  executive  management  and  how  it  operated  as  a team  in 
leading  the  Transit  Department,  as  well  as  supervisory  training  for  those 
holding  firstline  supervisor  positions  in  the  operations  and  maintenance  divi- 
sions. 

The  second  part  of  the  assessment  was  approximately  thirty  45-minute  inter- 
views with  key  people  from  each  division  and  each  level  in  the  organization. 
These  interviews  were  in  the  form  of  open-ended  questions  concerning  organi- 
zational life,  factors  that  have  led  to  the  present  situation,  and  areas  that  those 
being  interviewed  thought  were  key  areas  for  training  and  organizational 
improvement.  The  interviews  provided  a flavor  or  perspective  on  the  organiza- 
tional climate  and  filled  in  some  of  the  historical  and  interpersonal  gaps  that 
are  left  when  one  only  uses  a survey. 

Some  of  the  general  findings  from  • the  interviews  were  that  there  was 
widespread  dissatisfaction  within  the  organization,  meaning  that  all  felt  in  a 
common  boat,  which  should  make  it  easier  to  motivate  people  to  row  if  they 
could  reach  some  commonality  about  the  direction.  A strong  "need  for 
improvement"  was  expressed  by  almost  all  the  employees,  but  there  was  also,  to 
a certain  degree,  an  attitude  of  "things  will  never  change."  IVany  employees 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  frequent  turnover  in  the  Transit  Director's 
position,  and  the  trend  of  training  programs  or  organizational  improvement 
programs  being  short-lived.  At  this  point  in  the  organization's  history,  there 
was  a relatively  new  group  of  managers  who  seemed  to  hold  a common  desire 
for  improvement  in  the  organization  but  had  not  worked  with  each  other  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  work  together  as  a leadership  group  to  make  those 
improvements  come  about. 
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This  two-part  organizational  profile  was  used  as  a source  of  baseline  data  for 
the  organization’s  life  and  was  also  planned  to  measure  improvement  after  the 
initial  phases  of  the  organization  development  program  were  instituted. 

PART  H - PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

As  mentioned  in  Part  I,  as  the  organization  development  program  took  shape,  it 
focused  on  three  groups.  The  executive  management  group  was  one  focus  point, 
the  manager  and  supervisors  in  the  Operations  Division  was  the  second,  and  the 
manager,  supervisors,  and  leadworkers  in  the  Maintenance  Division  were  the 
third. 

Initially,  there  was  also  a plan,  implemented  for  2 to  3 months,  to  involve  the 
union  leaders  and  other  bus  operators  who  were  considered  to  be  informal 
leaders  within  the  operators  in  the  training  program  for  the  Operations 
Division.  However,  personnel  shortages  made  scheduling  training  sessions 
almost  impossible,  and  after  3 or  4 months,  the  program  really  involved  only  the 
management  and  supervisory  people  in  each  division. 

To  begin  with,  training  focused  on  some  self-awareness  of  work  styles,  including 
how  those  work  styles  blended  or  did  not  blend  together,  what  kinds  of  problems 
had  developed  because  of  this  inability  to  blend  styles,  and  how  individuals 
could  adjust  styles  to  work  together  more  effectively.  Generically  speaking, 
management  training,  situational  leadership  training,  problem  identification, 
conflict  resolution,  team  building,  and  other  less  easily  labeled  training  sessions 
were  held.  These  topics  always  focused  on  what  was  actually  happening  within 
the  organization,  with  the  people  in  the  organization. 

From  that  beginning,  the  Operations  Division  developed  a highly  specialized 
emphasis  that  later  became  known  as  the  Group  Supervisor  Program.  This 
program’s  three  major  purposes  are— 

1.  To  bond  management  and  labor  in  a relationship  of  mutual  support 
and  mutual  accountability  for  achieving  divisional  and  departmental 
goals. 
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2.  To  clearly  define  this  relationship  and  its  various  interdependent  roles 
so  that  responsibilities,  procedures,  and  applications  of  rules  and 
codes  of  conduct  are  done  consistently,  fairly,  and  with  a sense  of 
personal  concern. 

3.  To  create  a sense  of  team  within  the  Operations  Division  as  a whole 
and  among  the  various  supervisory  groups  to  achieve  group  goals, 
personal  and  professional  development  of  each  team  member,  and  an 
increase  of  job  satisfaction  for  all  participants. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  Group  Supervisor  Program  established  (1)  a 
manager/supervisory  team  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  nurture  and  monitor 
the  entire  program,  and  (2)  nine  teams  in  the  Operations  Division  consisting  of 
one  supervisor  and  approximately  15  bus  operators,  whose  responsibility  it  was 
to  implement  the  program  by  working  together  to  achieve  certain  behavioral 
performance  standards.  It  was  also  envisioned  that  part  of  these  teams  would 
be  formal  and  informal  feedback  systems  that  would  be  created  between 
manager  and  supervisors,  as  well  as  between  supervisors  and  bus  operators. 
Specific  performance  standards  were  delineated  for  the  group  supervisors,  as 
well  as  performance  standards  for  the  bus  operators.  Along  with  the  per- 
formance standards,  there  was  development  of  feedback  systems,  team  reports, 
performance  appraisal  reports,  and  recognition  or  incentive  programs. 

Training  with  the  manager  of  the  Operations  Division  and  his  supervisors  at  this 
point  shifted  from  management  emphasis  to  interpersonal  communication  skills 
and  group  leadership  skills.  There  was  was  a change  in  that  the  group 
supervisors  and  the  Operations  Manager  spent  significant  time  looking  at 
themselves  in  the  sense  of  confronting  each  other  about  their  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  dealing  with  each  other  within  the  group  and  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  dealing  with  the  bus  operators.  There  was  training 
involving  video  taping  and  role  playing,  in  which  the  supervisors  attempted  to 
demonstrate  problem-solving  with  bus  operators.  This  training  readily  identi- 
fied in  a very  visual  way  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  interpersonal  interaction  on 
the  part  of  the  supervisors  and  created  a forum  for  more  effective  training  in 
dealing  with  operators.  There  were  some  interesting  developments  that 
occurred  in  this  process. 
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While  the  union  seemed  very  supportive  to  begin  with,  its  support  weakened  as 
the  program  developed,  even  though  the  supervisors  were  putting  out  more  time 
and  effort  and  actually  had  much  more  contact  than  ever  with  individual 
drivers.  The  problem  seemed  to  center  on  the  union’s  relationship  with  transit 
management  in  general  and,  at  least  from  one  perspective,  the  Group  Super- 
visor Program  became  almost  a pawn  in  some  overall  negotiations.  Eventually, 
however,  the  broader  labor/management  issues  were  resolved,  and  the  Group 
Supervisor  Program  is  now  officially  accepted  by  the  union.  It  is  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  drivers. 

The  Group  Supervisor  Program  is  about  to  undertake  a further  addition  to  the 
program,  which  includes  courses,  workshops,  and  seminars  that  the  drivers  can 
voluntarily  participate  in  that  are  aimed  at  both  their  personal  and  professional 
development.  The  supervisors  will  be  trained  first  by  Mr.  Easterly  and  work 
with  him  on  developing  the  curricula  for  these  seminars,  and  then  actually  will 
put  on  several  sessions  so  when  Mr.  Easterly’s  involvement  is  finished,  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  with  this  aspect  of  the  program.  The  topics  for  the 
seminars  and  the  scheduling  for  the  seminars,  as  well  as  the  very  concept,  were 
discussed  with  the  union  leaders  and,  at  this  point,  has  union  support. 

PAPT  m - THE  PROGRAM  TODAY 

During  the  summer,  the  organizational  profile— the  original  assessment  instru- 
ment—was  again  given  to  management  supervisory  staff  members  in  both 
Maintenance  and  Operations  Divisions,  and  there  was  a significant  improvement 
in  people's  perspectives  of  the  nine  categories  of  organizational  life.  This 
improvement  is  attributed  to  a number  of  things— the  training  and  enthusiasm 
for  maintaining  a direction  that  has  never  been  maintained  in  the  past  and  also 
a growing  satisfaction,  particularly  on  the  manager's  and  supervisor's  part  in 
operations,  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  a professional  working 
group.  They  seem  to  be  developing  a sense  of  professional  pride,  closer  contact 
with  the  operators,  and  more  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
division. 
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The  overall  goal  for  the  program  is  to  believe  in  P.R.I.D.E.,  an  acronym  for 
Professionalism,  Responsiveness,  Innovation,  Direction,  and  Excellence.  To 
explain  this  further,  believing  in  professionalism  means  having  a sense  of 
professionalism  in  one’s  performance  and  being  able  to  look  at  one's  per- 
formance, feel  good  about  one's  performance,  and  realize  it  is  a quality  act. 
Responsiveness  refers  to  believing  in  responsiveness  to  customers  or  clients,  as 
well  as  to  employees.  Innovation  means  to  have  a belief  in  creativity,  to  have  a 
belief  that  old  responses  do  not  necessarily  meet  present  needs  and  people  need 
to  be  creative  in  an  interdependent  working  relationship  where  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  heads  are  better  than  one.  Direction  means  that  people  have  to  know 
where  they  are  going,  even  if  they  choose  to  change  that  direction  as  time  goes 
by,  and  that  to  be  directionless  or  not  to  know  in  what  direction  they  are  going 
is  devastating  for  organizational  as  well  as  individual  life.  Lastly,  to  have  a 
desire  for  excellence  in  whatever  they  do,  for  however  long  they  do  it. 

The  attempt  in  the  Group  Supervisor  Program  will  be  to  not  only  make  the 
motto  "Believe  in  P.R.I.D.E."  a household  model  for  everyone  within  the 
program,  but  to  use  the  motto  and  the  acronym  as  a criteria  against  which 
decisions  within  the  division  and  the  department  can  be  made.  If  something  is 
not  going  to  add  to  professionalism,  if  something  is  not  responsive  to  employees 
and  clients,  if  people  are  not  being  innovative,  then  we  need  to  do  something 
different.  We  need  to  improve  or  change. 

There  seems  to  be  sustained  enthusiasm  in  the  Group  Supervisor  Program  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  and  Operations  Manager.  Their  assessment  is  that  it  has 
created  a great  deal  more  hope  of  being  able  to  measure  and  have  some  impact 
on  organizational  improvement.  Plans  are  presently  in  the  works  to  complete 
the  consultant's  involvement  in  the  program  within  the  next  6 months.  During 
this  period  the  emphasis  is  going  to  be— 

1.  To  involve  the  operators  in  the  program  by  way  of  seminars, 
enriching  both  their  personal  and  professional  life. 

2.  To  continue  developing  the  supervisors  in  their  ability  to  be  profes- 
sional supervisors  and  see  themselves  as  highly  functional  profes- 
sionals within  a professional  team. 

3.  To  fully  implement  a recognition  system  for  the  bus  operators. 

For  Fresno,  this  is  a program  that  works. 
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Quality  Circles  at  MDTA 
Dade  County,  Florida 

by 

Dandred  Emanuel 
Chief,  Employee  Incentives 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  OF  MDTA 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  MDTA  Quality  of  Work  Life  Program,  the  basic 
atmosphere  at  MDTA  was  one  of  confrontation  between  labor  and  management. 
This  problem  (which  has  been  found  in  many  transit  properties)  was  exacerbated  by 
internal  reorganization  and  frequent  changes  in  administration  at  MDTA. 

New  staff  was  initially  hired  to  develop  and  construct  the  Metrorail/Metromover 
Systems,  while  a totally  separate  staff  retained  the  responsibility  for  operating  the 
traditional  bus  system.  It  became  readily  apparent  that  the  emergence  of  a new 
department  (which  recieved  a much  greater  amount  of  publicity  and  political 
support)  would  create  dissension  among  the  existing  transit  workforce  and  adminis- 
tration, thus  reducing  organizational  effectiveness. 

This  new  department,  the  Office  of  Transportation  Administration  (OTA),  and  the 
Metro  Transit  Agency  (MTA)  functioned  independently,  although  both  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  public  transit  servcie  to  the  citizens  of  Dade 
County. 

MDTA  has  also  suffered  from  organizational  instability  on  the  senior  management 
level,  with  five  executive  directors  in  less  than  seven  years.  The  entire 
organization  has  endured  numerous  "restructurings"  and  "reorganizations,"  and  has 
been  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  County  Manager  and  the  public  because  of 
its  high  visibility. 

The  construction  of  the  20.5  mile  rapid  transit  system  and  the  1.9  mile  Metromover 
system,  coupled  with  the  operation  of  a feeder  Metrobus  system,  led  to  an 
expansion  in  the  size  and  diversity  of  skills  in  the  MDTA  workforce.  MDTA 
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management  recognized  the  need  to  provide  assistance  to  employees  in  coping  with 
the  changing  environment. 

MDTA  management  and  the  leadership  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  (TWU)  agreed  to  work  cooperatively  to  address  these  key  issues.  A 
technical  study'  undertaken  in  a Special  Manpower  Needs  Study  (Metro-Dade 
County  Office  of  Transportation  Administration  Special  Manpower  Needs  Study, 
Traintex  Management,  Inc.,  1979)  indicated  the  need  for  better  communications 
between  management  and  rank  and  file.  It  also  suggested  the  potential  benefits  of 
human  relations  training.  A detailed  evaluation  of  MDTA’s  organizational  and 
management  structure  (conducted  in  1983)  recommended  substantial  restructuring 
of  the  organization  to  streamline  procedures  and  improve  communications.  This 
study  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  some  method  of  improving  the  skills  of  work- 
environment  within  the  organization.  Several  internal  studies  of  bus  maintenance 
shop  performance  and  procedures  indicated  a need  for  better  communications  and 
improved  morale  within  the  Metrobus  service  maintenance  staff. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT:  PLANNING  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

One  of  the  components  of  a Transit  Labor  Management  Demonstration  Grant  that 
MDTA  received  from  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  in 
1982  led  to  the  development  of  a Quality  of  Work  Life  Program,  which  sought  to 
address  some  of  the  problems  described  in  the  previous  section. 

One  element  of  the  Quality  of  Work  Life  Program,  "Quality  Circles,"  was  designed 
to  improve  the  work  environment  through  problem  identification,  analysis,  and 
solution.  Quality  Circles  were  implemented  and  targeted  at  operations  personnel, 
mainly  maintenance  employees. 

The  areas  of  concentration  for  the  Quality  Circle  Program  included  Work  Quality; 
Safety;  Work  Methods  and  Procedures;  Work  Sites;  Tools  and  Equipment;  Work- 
Conditions;  and  Work-related  Communications. 

A Quality  Circle  Steering  Committee  was  established  to  give  direction  and  oversee 
the  program.  The  Quality  Circle  Steering  Committee’s  initial  functions  were  the 
following: 
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1.  Development  of  guidelines  and  ground  rules  for  Quality  Circle 
activities 

2.  Selection  of  locations  and/or  work  areas  for  initial  Quality  Circle 
workshops 

3.  Coordination  of  Quality  Circle  activities  with  MDTA  management 
and  with  other  Dade  County  Quality  Circle  programs 

4.  Performance  of  overall  administration  of  the  Quality  Circle  program 

5.  Reviewing  and  evaluating  the  MDTA  Quality  Circle  program 

The  initial  composition  of  the  Quality  Circle  Steering  Committee  included  two 
representatives  from  MDTA  management,  two  representatives  from  the  Transport 
Workers  Union,  Local  291,  and  one  representative  from  the  Dade  County  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

MDTA  solicited  technical  support  for  the  startup  and  evaluation  from  outside 
resources  to  assist  with  the  training  of  personnel  for  Quality  Circle  facilitation  and 
for  their  expertise  on  teaching  problem  definition,  data  collection,  and  analytical 
methods. 


Specific  goals  were  established  for  the  Quality  Circle  program.  These  were  to— 

1.  Provide  opportunities  for  groups  of  employees  to  identify  problems 
within  their  work  areas  that  have  a negative  effect  upon  productivity 

2.  Provide  a regular  forum  (meeting  of  small  groups  from  the  same  work 
area)  for  discussion  and  exploration  of  solutions  for  those  problems 
identified 

3.  Provide  for  management  perspectives  of  the  problems  and  proposed 
solutions 

4.  Increase  worker  commitment  to  the  organizational  goals  through 
increased  opportunities  for  meaningful  participation 

5.  Improve  work  performance  and  job  satisfaction 


The  Quality  Circle  concept  addressed  these  goals  through  the  establishment  of 
small  groups  of  operations  personnel  performing  similar  duties  and/or  related  work. 
Members  were  selected  on  a voluntary  basis  and  meet  weekly  for  one  hour  to 
identify  and  analyze  work-related  problems  and  recommend  potential  solutions. 
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The  program  began  as  a pilot  project  with  two  Quality  Circles  located  at  the  Bus 
Maintenance  Central  and  North  Garages.  The  purpose  of  the  pilot  project  was  to 
gain  experience  with  program  guidelines  and  ground  rules. 

Both  of  the  initial  Quality  Circle  projects  proved  to  be  successful.  Their  projects 
were  implemented  and  management  support  seemed  good  throughout  the  program. 
The  success  of  the  initial  pilot  project  led  to  the  expanded  workshops  which 
constituted  the  second  phase  of  the  program. 

The  favorable  results  of  MDTA’s  participation  in  the  pilot  project,  coupled  with  the 
need  to  continue  improving  the  work  environment,  led  to  the  MDTA's  establishment 
of  the  internal  Quality  Circle  program.  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  project. 

An  administrative  staff  person  was  identified  and  assigned  to  serve  as  the  Quality 
Circle  Facilitator.  This  person  attended  a Facilitator  Training  Course  offered  by 
the  Quality  Circles  Institute.  The  training  session  was  held  for  one  week  in  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Upon  completion  of  the  certified  course,  the  Facilitator  returned  and  began  the 
implementation  of  the  second  stage  of  the  MDTA  Quality  program.  In  this  phase, 
three  Quality  Circles  were  established  in  the  Bus  Maintenance  areas  at  the  North, 
Central,  and  Coral  Way  Garages.  Three  leaders  were  identified  and  were  trained 
by  the  Dade  County  Office  of  Productivity  Management.  They  received  a total  of 
20  hours  of  training. 

Each  Circle  met  for  the  next  eight  months:  during  that  time  Circle  projects  were 
selected  and  taken  through  the  Quality  Circle  process.  This  process  resulted  in  the 
implementation  of  the  following  projects: 

• Installation  of  a traffic  signal  at  Coral  Way  Garage 

• Installation  of  a lighting  fixture  at  North  Garage 

• Purchase  of  specailized  tools  at  Central  Garage 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  MDTA  QUAUTY  CIRCLE  PROGRAM 


In  January  of  1985  the  MDTA  Quality  Circle  program  entered  its  third  year  of 
existence.  In  this  latest  phase,  two  Circles  were  established  at  North  and  Central 
Garages,  with  an  additional  Circle  established  at  Coral  Way  Garage  at  a later  date. 
Three  additional  circles  are  in  the  formative  stages  at  the  Rail  Maintenance 
facility  at  the  Metrorail  Yard.  Interest  in  the  establishment  of  Circles  has  also 
been  expressed  among  various  administrative  branches  of  the  department. 

This  increased  activity  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  number  of  individuals 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  program.  A new  Facilitator  was  identified  in 
October  of  1984,  and  since  then,  part-time  Facilitators  have  been  identified  from 
various  sections  of  the  department.  A Facilitator  and  Leader  Training  Session  was 
conducted  in  March  of  1985  by  the  Dade  County  Office  of  Productivity  Manage- 
ment. A similar  session  has  been  planned  for  September  of  1985  to  provide  training 
for  the  number  of  Leaders  and  Facilitators  needed  for  this  expansion. 

The  Quality  Circle  Steering  Committee  has  continued  to  meet  regularly  to  provide 
policy  direction  to  the  Quality  Circle  Program.  Top  management  and  union 
officials  currently  serve  on  the  Steering  Committee  which  demonstrates  to  middle 
management  and  the  workforce  the  commitment  and  support  needed  to  success- 
fully implement  Quality  of  Work  Life  Activities. 
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IX.  Action  Planning:  A Review 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Organizational  goals 


B.  Organizational  diagnosis 

• Need  no  change? 

• Need  overall  change? 

• Need  change  in  targeted  areas? 


If  yes— establish  group  to 

• Identify  specific  problems 

• Analyze  causes 

• Develop  solutions 

• Suggest  means  for  evaluation 

• Plan  implementation  by 

selecting  pilot  or  full  implementa- 
tion 

deciding  who  will  be  involved 

making  decisions  about  responsi- 
bility (top  management,  union,  your 
role,  who  runs  the  program) 

determining  resources  needed  (skill, 
dollars) 

anticipating  obstacles 
analyzing  existing ’’rewards" 
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IX.  Action  Planning:  A Review 


Note-Taking  Guide 


A.  Organizational  goals 

B.  Organizational  diagnosis 

• Need  no  change? 

• Need  overall  change? 

• Need  change  in  targeted  areas? 

If  yes— establish  group  to 

• Identify  specific  problems 

• Analyze  causes 

• Develop  solutions 

• Suggest  means  for  evaluation 

• Plan  implementation  by 

selecting  pilot  or  full  implementa- 
tion 

deciding  who  will  be  involved 

making  decisions  about  responsi- 
bility (top  management,  union,  your 
role,  who  runs  the  program) 

determining  resources  needed  (skill, 
dollars) 

anticipating  obstacles 
analyzing  existing  ’’rewards" 


looking  for  fit  with  existing  pro- 
grams 

deciding  if  orientation  or  training  is 
needed 

anticipating  reaction  of  non-partici- 
pants 

collecting  "before"  data  if  needed, 
and 

implementing  evaluation 
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Exercise:  A Plan  for  Your  Agency 


1.  State  your  goal  or  goals  (organizational,  de- 
partmental). 


2.  Symptoms  that  make  you  recognize  the  need 
for  change. 


3.  How  to  go  about  doing  a diagnosis. 


4.  Who  will  be  involved  in  planning  for  change? 
What  is  your  role? 


5.  List  a number  of  programs  that  may  be 
applicable  (generate  solutions). 


6.  Choose  the  program  that  appears  best  suited 
for  your  situation.  (In  "real  life,"  analysis 
would  precede  this  step.) 
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Was  the  duration  of  the  course  too  short,  just  right,  or  too  long? 
Comments: 
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NOTICE 

This  document  is  disseminated  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
interest  of  information  exchange.  The  United  States  Government 
assumes  no  liability  for  its  contents  or  use  thereof. 


The  United  States  Government  does  not  endorse  manufacturers 
or  products.  Trade  names  appear  in  the  document  only  because 
they  are  essential  to  the  content  of  the  report. 
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